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PREFACE. 



Tbe reoeat issue of & new aod enlarged edition of Dr. Kel* 
logg^B ^* Grammar ctf the Hindi language'' m^ght natur&Uj aug- 
geat that the publicatiun of another for xn&nj jeara to oorae 
would be a suparflnity, if not an im pertinence. The very ful- 
nesB however of Dr Kellogg's invalunble work, with its oopjona 
cotes on Derivation and on the numerouB dialectic forms, has 
somewhat atood in the way of ita osefnlneas to begin neri, and 
A need baa been felt and expressed for a smaller Grammar, which 
might satisfy the immedtate wants of those comnienoing the 
study of Hindi| and serve as a stepping stone to the study of 
Dr Eellogg's larger work. This Qninimar is an attempt to 
meet this need. 

The scope of the writer's attempt may be briefly indicated. 
Apart from a few notes on the Bmj bhashi in the last chap- 
ter, nothing has been written on the various dialectic forma, 
and any diaouasion on the derivation of the Parts of Siw^eoh has 
been excluded (as beyond the aim and ability of the author), 
Urdu words and idioms have aUo received but scant notice, for 
although Ibey do enter more or leas, too often the former, into 
"Modern Hindi/ it has been felt that moat students of HiudI 
will also study Urdu, and an Urdu Grammar is the proper place 
to deal with it, even though it be arrayed in the Nagari 
dress. Thus there are left for our cousideration the fortm and 
idioms of Hindi which are in the present day gradually beoom- 
ing fixed as '* Standard Hindi/* The literature in whmh they 
Mfl exclusively employed ia not large^ but ii increasing, and 
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among the educated Hindus these forms are used in '< fornial *' 
conversation, (where Urdu is not adopted). A knowledge of this 
language is not equivalent to a knowledge of Hindis but is a 
good introduction to it ; . it is both useful in itself, and forms a 
good basis from which to enter upon the studj of the dialecti- 
cal forms which abound in older Hiiidi writings, (both prose and 
poetry,) and the colloquial forms current at the present time in 
the different parts of North India where Hindi is spoken. 

With scope thus limited the writer has endeavoured to deal 
somewhat fullj with both the structure and ihe syntax of the. 
language, not separating the two, as is commonly done, but tr^ting 
of theui tcigether ; the u$€ of a word should be learnt at the 
same time as its forms, in flftot only when its place in a sentence 
is understood can the word be properly said to be known. Be- 
lieving strongly that *' teaching by illustrations " is the most 
effective method, considerable labour has b'^en bestowed in col- 
lecting examples from purely native works, whereby the various 
rules might be illustrated. 

A fair proportion of the illustrations are taken from the 
<< MudrdRdkshas " by the late Babu Harishchandra, than whom 
it would be impossible to find a more reliable writer both as re- 
gards style and correctness. Among various other books drawn 
upon for examples three ought to be mentioned, <* Budhvati " by 
Mr. Roshan Ldl B. A., "Bhagyavati" by Pundit Shraddharamj i, 
and " StrisubodhinC " by MunshI Sannd l4l. These three books 
can hardly be called classical works and are not written in John- 
sonian Hindi, but they deal with the common life of the people 
iu pbiin and idiomatic language. The <* Budhvati " is as simple 
and easy a Hindi book as could be found, " Bh^yavati " contains 
many idioms which are peculiar to Punjabi Hindi, but sentences 
iu which these peculiarities occur have not been used as illustra- 
tions. ** Strisubodhini is an exceedingly useful book, not parti- 
cularly easy, but written in very free and etfsy idit)matic Hindi, 
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and dealing with the home life of the p^ple ; for Indies esp^ial- 
\y this would be a very helpful book to read in a second ot third 
year's course.* 

It has been usual in Hindi Qrammars to print the paradigms 
etc. both io the N^ri and Roman characters. This course 
has not beeu followed in this Grammar. The Nigari character 
is dimple, and each letter has its own proper and invariable 
sound ; to print the words therefore in Romau characters is 
JSuperfluous and dangerous, for it begets in the student the habit 
of reljiug ou the Roman and not on the Nilgari character; the 
latter should be learut ai onee and ihoroughljfy a little diligent 
attention makes a mistake in pronunciation impossible. 

In cldsing this preface the writer would express his rery deep 
obligation to Dr. Kellogg. In past years his Grammar has be^n 
of great service, and in the preparation of this book Dn Kellogg's 
second edition has been consulted continually. Thd order Imd 
nomenclature adopted by Dr. Kellogg has b^eti very largely fol- 
lowed, not only because it seemed the best, bi^ because it is hoped 
that students of this Grammar will in due time pass on to the 
study of Dr. Kellogg's fuller work, and to meet with the same 
order and names for the Tenses etc. will be a decided conve- 
nience. The writer however believes that he has not laid him- 
self open to the charge of plagiarism. A comparison of the 
two books will shew that the present work is no mere epitome 
of some parts of Dr. Kellogg's Grammar, but that each section 
has been honestly worked out from independent reading and 
knowledge. The illustrations moreover have not been picked up 
at second hand, but in all cases taken from their original sources^ 

* Befcnre reading this with a Pundit a lady would do well to get some- , 
one to run through the book and croes through objectionable phraiiee and 
passages. There is nothing " unwholesome " in the book, but some matters 
are not touched on quite so delicately as would be considered necessary by an 
English writer. 
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The hope is entertained that this little book may prove use- 
ful to a wi'ie circle of students, and it will be a source of no 
■mall tbankfuhiess to the writer to know that he has to any ex- 
tent helped any one who desires to become familiar with the 
Ungua^^e of the Hindus of North India, to enter into their 
thoughts and difficulties, and to furthet- their prosperity. Pri- 
marily however tha work of compiling the Gramm:ir was under- 
taken with a view to those who or;inie out as MtaniouarLeb to this 
country, and who bave the very highest iutereste of the people 
at heart; and it wus the hope that the book might thus in some 
humble way contribute to tbe oomiug of Chri^i'd Kiugdom^ and 
the bleauing of thia people, that justified to the wriur the ex* 
peodtture of some considerable time and labour upon a form ot 
v^rk which might seem to lit outside a Mit^sionary's rightrul 
iphere. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE HINDr LANGUAGE AND ITS SOURCES. 



1. At the present time when not a little confusion exists on 
tte point, it seems very necessary to attempt some deflnition of 
the language to which this Grammar is intended to be an intro* 
duotion. There- are some who would confine the term <* Hindi" 
to that style of writmg and speech adopted by a few writers, 
which is very artificial and literary, and from which they endea- 
vour (though in vain) to exclude all words not of Sanskrit origin. 
Others go to th^ opposite extreme and would make it embrace 
even Urdu works if only printed in the Ndgari characte r. . 

As a matter of fact, till within recent years, no attempt had 
been made to fix a standard, and even now there is no unani- 
mity as to what that standard really is. The classical books in 
Hindi certainly leave the question undecided, for they conform 
to no common standard, but are full of dialectical peculiarities. 

Hind i, or better still Bhish£ may be used as a comprehensive 
term, to include those various dialects which, more or less 
mingled, appear in the books which are commonly accepted as 
Uindi and are still used among the Hindus living in the terri. 
tories included in, and bordering on, the North-West Provinces. 
Theie Bhashds have a real, though hardly definable, basis of 
unity, but at the same time present many variations in the forms 
of words, and especially in the conjugation of the verbs. 
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lu this Grammar that Hindi is treated of, which it is better 
to speak of as " High Hindi,*' not intending however by that 
term to signify Sanskritio Hindi This High Hindi seems 
to be the product of quite recent times, and has apparently 
arisen from a laudable and useful attempt to create a standard. 
Through the extension of education there is an increasing num- 
ber of Hindus who can read, understand, write, and even speak^ 
this High Hindi, but it should be ever clearly borne in mind 
that this is not the language of the people. 

The student must th3refx)re be prepared to find but a limited 
literature which conforms tp the grammatical rules here set 
forth, and but a comparatively small circle of those who regu- 
late their conversational stjle thereby, but it seems a sound 
and wise policy to obtain a firm grip of this somewhat arti- 
ficial and stiff language, and then from it to accommodate one's 
style to the dialectical peculiarities of the district in which 
one lives and works. As a literary vehicle it is increasingly use- 
ful, and for work among the educated Hindus all but essential, 
b\it in dealing with the great masses of the village population it 
will have to be considerably modified, and the ear accustomed 

to many forms and idioms which can find no place in this 

Grammar. 

Among the many excellencies of Dr. Kelogg*s Grammar none 

is more conspicuous than the attention bestowed upon dialectical 

declensions, conjugations, and forms. 

2. Hindi is Sanskritic in its origin but has undergone very 
many and very great modifications since the first Aryan Settlers 
brought a new language with them into North India. The Ian- 
guage of the conquerors prevailed, but was subjected to modifi- 
cations and additions when brought into contact with the lan- 
guages of the conquered races. 

Prakrit is the name given to those transition forms which San- 
skrit assumed in its passage to Hindi and its kindred languages. 
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Prakrit may be taken as equivalent to "Provincial" or "Collo- 
quial " and appears to have been used to designate the common 
spoken language as contrasted with the literary and highly 
polished Sanskrit. 

The vocabulary of Hindi is chiefly Sanskrit. These Sanskrit- 
derired words are of two kinds, Tatsama and Tadbhava, (Hf9lV 
like that, TTjr^ produced frc^m that), the first being conveyed into 
Hindi in, almost, or altogether, their original form, the second 
having their root in Sanskrit but having been subjected to very 
considerable modification in their transit from one language into 
the other. In addition to these, Hindi is considered to have 
assimilated many words from the races among whom it was 
gradually evolved. Persian and Arabic words also, through the 
Urdti, have obtained a firm footing in Hindi, so much so that 
not only do they appear in the works of the best Hindi writers, 
but are heard from the mouths of the most uncultured villagers. 
At 4he present time English is also being drawn on, and not a 
few words have already been naturalized, not. only being com- 
monly used in conversation^ but appearing in books written by 
Hindus. 

In this matter Purism is Pedantry. If an Englishman can 
learn the language let him be therewith content, and not strive 
to eliminate every foreign word, when foreign goods and customs 
have been so freely imported. The Railway has been introduced 
into the country, what objection can there be to having the word 
1^ iTT^ in the language 1 and the passenger must necessarily go 
to the firt^H And take his TzMZ* 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE LETTERS. 

3. Thb Hindi Alphabbt is the same as the Sanskrit, with 
the exception that three letters (ii| ^ C|) belonging to the latter 
are not used in the former, though by some Grammarians includ* 
ed in the Hindi alphabet. 

The character also is that used in the Sanskrit, and is com* 
monlj called the Ni^ari,^ or more correotlj the Devan^ri. 

The alphabet consists of 11 vow els and 33 conaoaants. 
There are also 3, or practically 2, semi-letters, the one standing 
for a nasalisation, the other for an aspiration. 



4. 



VOWELS. 



Initial 
Form. 

iff 



Medial or 
Final 

a unwritten 

f 



II e -^ 

Vowel Nasalisation. 
,, Aspiration. 



Initial Medial or 
Form. Final, 

W\ & T 
^ i ^ 

$ ai ^ 
^ ou T 

Anun^ik ^ 9 
Anusv£r * 9 
Visarg : h 



CONSONANTS, 
Gutturals CR k « kh n g Q gh 

Palatals ^ eh gfchh «j ♦iRjh 

Cerebrals Z % 7 th 1* 4 3 dh 

* Also printed |^ and ii. 
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Dentals 


St 


If th 


«<i 


«dh 


5! n 


Labials 


IP 


«pll 


«b 


H bb 


Urn 


Semi-Vowels 


vy 


t r 


91 


H w or V 




Sibilants 


irsh 


«8h. 


«■ 






Aspirate 


Wh 











By the use of a dot writtem nader a letter a few other aoiinds 
are iudicftted* 

fr Srh ^ ^ 

TUeae last 5 belong peculiarly to Urdu wordt and represent 
sounds not properly beloogiug to Hindi. The last two well 
represent the Englibh z and f also. 

PRONUNCIATION AND WRITING OF VOWELS. 

5. PronuHciatioTi. It will be fully understood that the 
only way to acquire a correct proaimciation of the letters is by 
attentively listeniug to their enunciaticm by a native. The fol- 
-lowing hints are only iuteuded to be a sijbaidiary help, 

m represents a soand equivalent to the first m iu the English 
tLvt^e, OT the first u in umaje^ or, as a medial, like ml in rug. 

This letter in common with all the others always retains its 
one proper sound, and can never be pronounced in such diverse 
ways as the EngUsh a in such words as fad^ fate^ father^ fall, 
HI le lilie the English, a in father^ large, 

i ft II it « j> *?<?wi, feel. 

3 )) f, tt 00 „ fool or M in |)«?* 

^ tf If ,t 00 „ faoi^ moon, 

« tt II fi r^' n string, bnng. 
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9 (diphthong v -h t) is somewhat thinner and more pro- 
longed than ay in English %ay, though the sound is nearly produced 
when My followed by a word beginning with % is uttered quickly 
e. g. «ay t/. The lengthened Yorkshire ta in such a word as 
great is about the nearest approach to the sound heard in Eng- 
lish that I know of, or another illustration is afforded by that 
pronunciation of the first syllable of Jathtr which an English 
writer indicates by spelling it feyther, 

^ (^T + t) is somewhat more prolonged, and has rather 
more of the a sound iu it than i in file, sign or ai in ai»le, 

^ (^ + ^) like the English, o in bo, pole, 

hIt ('in + 3) somewhat like the English ou in tound^ our, 
but with more of the a sound iu it. 

When final after a consonant v and ^ are sometimes pronounced 
very lightly, in such words e. g. as nftf, wfm, «lfe, ^, ficg, but 
the long vowels are never thus slurred, and care must be taken 
to give them their full sound, even when final. 

6. X^se of the Initial and Medial or Final Forms. By 

t7iUial vowel is meant not only a vowel which begins a word, 
but also one which begins a syllable, when the previous syl- 
lable, as is almost invariably the case, closes with a vowel. The 
medial form might more appropriately be called the fiual form, 
as closing a syllable or word. 

7. The Hindi Syllable. It may be well here to explain brief- 
ly the divisions of Hindi words, which take the place of the Eng- 
lish syllable. The Hindf Syllable consists (with rare exceptions) 
of an initial consonant (simple or compound) and its vowel. A 
vowel preceding a consonant, and not belonging to a preceding 
consonant is a syllable by itself. In English we divide establish 
th\iH—€8talhlish, in Hindi such a word would be divided into four 
syllables thus estorhli-sha, each simple or compound consonant 
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closing \i^itli a Yowel. Even a word like im would be two sjllables 
in Hindi, thus^ a-sa. An understanding of this system of the 
division of words is very important, and it is absolutely essential 
for the scanning of poetry. 

8. With this rule in our minds we see that the initial form of 
a vowel is used when standing as a syllable at the beginning of a 
word, or following a syllable which doses with a vowel. The 
final or medial form is used when it unites with the preceding 
consonant to form a syllable. In other words, if a vowel begin 
a word, or follow a vowel, the initial form is used, if it follow a 
consonant, the medial or final form. Thus in ^^di the n uses 
the medial form because united with ^, bat wand ^t retain 
their initial forms because preceded by vowels, in fact they form 
two syllables by themselves. In the same way fsmrrdTy but 

9* There is no medial form for ^g, but though unwritten, it 
is understood after every consonant which. 

1. — bears no other vowel. 

2. — 1.18 not marked with the sign virdm (^ause). ^ 

3. — is not the earlier member of a compound consonant. 

Thus in' f^Hr the ^ is understood after each consonant, 
charana. lu iti tha initial form 4 indicates that it does not 
belong to the n and therefore iff must be understood with the 
If, the word is n -h V -h i gat, if gi it would be .written ift. In 
Iff} the Iff is only understood after n the mark ^ Yir^m signifying 
that ?f is a closed consonant. 

Apparent exceptions to this rule are found when inflectional 
and conjugational terminations are added to the roots of 
pronouns, verbs, etc., but in the majority of cases the consonant 
of a termination is not closely sounded with the last consonant 
of the base, but a very slight vowel sound intervenes, f^R^ and 
«CHT are not sounded exactly like fqrt^T and Qi^T. 
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Very occaaionally an initial n in a word, following a word 
closing with a vowel, is not printed, but its place supplied by 
the sign avagrah s , thus Ulillsg^K (according, to jjcdfir). 

10. It must be noted that the medial form f is toritleti 
before the consonant, which it follows in sound, 9 + T must be 
written fsi not nf ; f«R is bina but nf^ would be baui. 

Of the remaining vowels 

VT> 4, ^, ^ initial and medial 
and % ^, ^, g;, ^, % ^ initial 
are written on the line. 

^ ^ « are written below the letter to which they belong, 
the last being joined to it ^ ifeu ^ kii ^S^JJ^ With T^ and©, are 
joined in the following way ^ ru, Tg ru. 

*" and*^ are written above their consonant, thus ^ /e % hat. 

M medial is unwritten but understood as explained in sec. 9. 

11. There are a few vowel sounds much used by villagers, 
but for which no written forms exist. Many of these are simply 
prolongations or modifications of the ordinary vowels or diph- 
thongs, but one sound much in use is worthy of notice, it is a 
shortened n and occurs in such colloquial forms, as j^%9t 
ni!^, 5R%5f (3rd perf. of S^, WPTT, «Wl); the I! is so much 
shortened that the words almost sound like Sftm* ^>n[^> isfv^. 

CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS. 

12. Before treating of the pronunciation of the consonants 
it will be useful to give a table shewing the classification of the 
letters according to the organs by which they are produced. 
A reference to this will often throw light on the affinities which 
exist between certain letters and will be helpful in ascertaining 
what organs are to be employed in the enunciation of the various 
letters. 
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PRONUNCIATION AND WRITING OF CONSONANTS. 

13. Pronmiciation. It will be noticed that the consonauts, 
(and in fact all the letters), group themselves naturally into 
hve series arran^jei according as the Throat, Palate, Roof of th« 
mouth, Teeth, or Lips are moat used in their production. 

14. Each series has its own proper Nasal. At first sight 
this may appear a rather abundant supply but it is not so much 
in excess of English, though we are more economical in our letters, 
making one represent several sounds. Though not identical with 
the Hindi Nasals, we possess four sounds in English correspond- 
ing in some degree to them. There is 1. n as in sin, sent, 2. n as 
in sing, 3. n as in lounge or lunge, and 4. n changed into m be- 
fore a labial as in import, impose. 

Of the five Hindi Nasals, the sounds for the first three, when 
uttered alone, are somewhat difficult and must be learned from a 
native pundit. (^f»)when joined to a following ^ or n is pro- 
nounced much the same as the English n in hunger though more 
strongly nasal, ^gr (grape) ^ot (elephant goad) are good words 
to practice on. ^foefore ^, 91, i, or q is in the same way more 
nasal, but in other respects similar to the English » in unchurch, 
ungenerous, unshapeli/, unyielding. iiTT {l^i^h) ?hir (collyrium) 
49 (portion) HarlS (joined) are examples in Hindi. % has no 
equivalent in English, ^Tlff (foot) ^JXtl (^ZZ) ^^^ Z^^^ illustration* 
in Hindi, sf is not quite so *sharp as n in the English word sin, 
the n in Monday is more like it, but ^ is more Nasal, w is about 
the same as English m in sum, umpire. In Hindi the it is much 
more strongly nasalized in some words than others, compare 
9nif% (wealth) and itt^cRT (to entrust). 

All these five letters when united with a following consonant 
are frequently not printed, but indicated by an auuswar printed 
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above the preceding vo^el. This is generally done with ^, 
«r aad % less commonly so with nr and ?r* 

15. Anundsih ^ and Anuswdr '. While treating of the Nasals 
it maj be well to dispose of these two signs. They are not 
nasal letters but the nasalization of the vowels over which they 
are printed. The former is said to be a lighter^, the latter a 
stronger nasalization, but it is impossible to consistently preserve 
the distinction. Tt^e Annn^ sik ia seldom used, and in books 
where it is printed I have noted the same word printed in one 
place with'*' and in another with *. Anuswdr may be taken as 
the one accepted sign for the nasalization of a vowel. In usage 
it is stronger in some words than in others, compare a native's 
pronunciation of m% ( = 5fllt there) w (I) and mn (why 1). Great 
attention and care are necessary to acquire the proper pronun- 
ciation of this nasalization. 

It has already been remarked that * is not only used for 
anuswdr, but may indicate any of the 5 Nasal Consonants. As a 
rule when followed by a consonant it is the nasal of the class to 
which that consonant belongs^ at the end of a word it is anus- 
w4r. 

16« m and IT. The near equivalents to these letters in Eng- 
lish are c and g (hard) in such words as cut and gun. But in pro- 
nouncing ^ and n the tongue is kept further back in the mouth. 

or and ^. For ^ pronounce buck-hound without any break 
between the words, then drop the bu, and strongly enounce hhound 
. as one syllable ; deal with big hound in the same way, and a 
considerable advance will have been made towards the acquisi- 
tion of the m and ^. A similar course may be adopted for ac- 
quiring some of the other aspirated letters. 

fl and 91 are about equal to the English eh and j in cheap 
and joy; the tongue however is not placed quite so far forward. 

9 and 111 are the same letters aspirated. 
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The z and H series present considerable difficulty to a foi^eigndi'i 
and probably few Europeans e^er acquire a correct and easy 
pronunciation of these letters. 

The English t and d are about midway between the Hindi 
Z, ¥> and Hi 9. For producing z and ^ the tip of the tongue^ 
thickened by being drawn back, must be placed against the roof 
of the mouthy (further back than for the English t and d,) 
and then drawn somewhat sharply downwards and forwards as 
the letters are enunciated. For h and 9 the tongue must press 
against the upper gums and front teeth^ the lower teeth slightly 
touching the under part of the tongue. 

Apparently our t is nearer in sound to Z than to H, for it 
will be noticed that a Hindu, who has not learned English, will 
pronounce an English word containing t as though spelt with Z$ 
saying fesR^ (ticket) not fNicf. 

Z» Z, ^ and \i are the aspirated forms of Zy ^, B and z ; f 
and ^ are the sounds r and rh enunciated after the same 
manner as that by which ^ and z are produced. The sound is 
very distinct from the English r, which is produced by the 
tongue being placed against the front part of the palate. 

These 10 sounds (or 12 includiug nr and ^) are the most 
difficult in the language, and it is worth much trouble to try 
and master them without delay. The ear and tongue require 
much exercise and discipline to distinguish and produce them. 
Confusion is disastrous ; an e^g may become a blind man (mm 
and m^), and other absurdities of the same kind. 

H and m are the English p and b in pain, bane, in Hindi 
however the lips are not separated quite so suddenly and thus 
the sound is somewhat duller and heavier. 

m and )T are the aspirated forms of these. Hi is more like 
the ph in upheaval, not at all equal to the ph, (which is really /,) 
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^ in phlegm. The inflaenoe of Urdd has resulted in even some 
natives (uneducated) pronouncing q; like /, but it is quite 
incorrect. 

Q is the English y. This letter is commonly both writteiv 
and pronounced as m^ though incorrectly. 

f is somewhat lighter and crisper than the iplnglish %\ and has 
more of a ring in it. 

^ also is somewhat less dull than the ^E^nglish /« the tip of 
the tongue beipg thrown a tri^e more forward. 

9 is almost, but not quite^ equal to the English w; for the 
enunciation of 9 the lips are not so much pursed %p as in the 
production of to, but more nearly approach the position which 
they assume for uttering v. Both in writing and speaking «| 
' coinmonly takes the place of cr, e. g. «|^ is almost invariably 
tt9ed though ^n^ is the correct foriK). 

If is the Eugliah ah as in shoot, 

n is commonly pronounced so as hardly to be distinguishable 
from^, but a refereuce to the. tal>le in Sec. 12 will shew that 
If is a Cerebral, aud should be produced similarly to ^ and « ; 
it is heavier and duller than if. Both in wrjtiug and spea^ixjg 
V is frequently changed to ^51, 

9 is with difficulty distiognishable from the English $ ; in its 
production however, as in that of the other Hindi dentals, the 
tongue is thrown more forward* 

V is the English A. 

Here may be noticed Visarg ^ This is a lighter aspirate than v, 
and is enunciated after the vowel instead of before it. It is not 
much used in Hindi, but occurs in words directly imported from 
the Sanskrit, such as W.^ (without residue), 1^:9^ (without 
doubt), xmx (generally). In the case of ^:i?rand its compounds 
the Visarg is commonly dropped and the word written and pro« 
nounced ^pur. 
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17* It has been already observed that every oonsonant when 
provided with no other vowel, has v understood after it. The 
only exceptions to this rule are 1. When the consonant is any 
hut the last member of a compound consonant. 2. When the 
mark Virami is printed under it. 

Yiram (fiSTTHT cessation) signifies that the consonant is to be 
a closed one, i. e. followed by no vowel breathing. It is not 
much used in Hindi for a final consonant, but is found conveni- 
ent to place under the earlier member of a compound consonant 
when the conjunct character is not easily written or printed. 
Thus WSK (sukshma,) may be printed |[^; without the Virto 
under ^ this would become su-ksha-ma instead of su-kshma. 

It ought to be observed that, in prose, the final consonant of 
a word accompanied by no written vowel, though not having 
Vir£m written under it, is commonly treated as a closed letter. 
Attention however will discover the fact that a slight vowel breath- 
ing invariably accompanies the utterance of this final consonant. 

CONJUNCTS. 
18. In Hindi there are a large number of compound conso- 
nants, i. e. consonants sounded together with no intermediate 
vowel. In printing or writing these it Is essential that they 
should be so conjoined that an inherent V should not be under- 
stood to exist between them, as would be the case if printed 
after one another in the ordinary way. Thus have arisen the 
Conjancts in which two or niore consonants have coalesced into 
one compound letter. 

I In the vast majority of Oonjuncts the reader will experiejioe 
no difficulty in discerning the individual letters. The general 
rale is to reject the right hand perpendicular line of all but the 
last consonant, lengthen the upper line if necessary, and write the 
remaining portions of the letters side by side or on^ oyer the 
other. In the case of some Conjunots either method may be 
adopted, e. g , 9CI is written both m and a. 
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19. This rule however is a general one only. 

ft. In the case of m, when the earlier member of a Conjuct, 
the perpendicular stroke is not always rejected, as in i^q, 1^19 
written in, q^. 

b. The letter t a s either first or last member of a Conjunct 
loses its original form. As the first member^ it assumes Jthis 
form , and is written not only above the second consonant but 
above the upper horizontal line thua, H. When this conjunct is 
followed by "^j *',*', t, or\ the * is written to the right of the 
upper portion of these vowels; thus, iinff, ig5, ^5, WT, 'TOT. 
arshi, arshe, arshui, arsho, arshau. As the last member of a 
Conjunct it assumes the form of a short diagonal stroke joiued 
to the left hand side of the lower part of either the right hand 
perpendicular or the body of the letter, ^^s, II, a, 5|[i ^ gr, vr, 
dr, hr. 



C. In 4 Conjuncts a new form has been evolved in which the 
individual consonants do not plainly appear ^ or ^, the conjunct 
of i^n ksh; ^ or !J of ^ jn; jV_of ^ fhrj find j^ of f|]C tr, 

d. In SS i* G* ^ (^dhi the position of the two cousoants appears 
to be reversed. 

20* A list of the principal conjuncts is appended, arranged 
in alphabetical order. 

Initial CR. ^ kk, oRT kkh, ffi or ^ kt, «! km, m ky, m kr, 
IK kl, 99 kw, ^ or ^ ksh, ^ or ^ kshm, fSt hky. 
„ ^* Wi khy, ^ khw. 

„ n. ^ sg» ^^ gdh, m gn, m sy, « gr, 1^ gl, lar gw, 

„ ^. VI ghn, V ghr. 

„ ff. ^ nk, ^ nkh, jf ng, ^ ngh. (very generally printed 
with anuswar on previous vo^el, thus, {v added 
for illustration) ii^, ^6m, <n, ^.) 
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Initial fr. ^ or «| ohch, ^ chchh^ m ohy. 

II fr. tWI jj, 3Ni jjb, W or ^r (ai+5r) (this conjunct is pro- 
pounced like m gy and is not infrequently ao 
'Written and printed.) WR jm, m jj, H jr, m ]W. 

ft 9* 9 ^^K ^ nchh^ ^ nj, sm njbh. (almost invari* 
ably printed (^ added for iHastration) 4^« ^ 
<«, mm) 

p$ z* Z W' 5 Wb, ^ $y 

TSS nt, 03 ntb, m ^d, m ^y, 

fEK tk, H tt, 7Q ttb, ir tn, ?a tp, W tni, R| ty, n tr, 

fCI tw, P3 ts. 
vr thy, w thw. 

» or J dd, ^ ddh, g dbh, S| dy, 5 dr, g dw. 
«| dby, M dbr, ^ dhw. 

9^ nt, ^FQ nty, 5^ ntr, 5fi ntb, «9 nd, ^, ndr, «i ndh, 
9UI ndhy, ^ nn, ?«T nm, 99 ny, ^ nw, SQ nsb, sg ns, 
(all of these ma^, and n^aoy generally ar« writtea 
with anusw^.} 
71 pt, 71 pn, ur PP, W py, W pr, 19 ps. 
C5I bj, ^ bd, TO bdb, «| or || bb, 99 by, f br, 
m bhy, 19 bhr, 

PI mp, li mn, m mb, m mbh, m mm, m my, ly mr, 
7«r ml; ^ mh. (Some of these may be, but arQ 
pot generally written ^ith auusw^). 
C These conjuncts are very numerous, but n^d not be 
enumerated ; they are aU written in the way al» 
ready explained i& H, etc. 
€1. m wy, «r or g ww. 

H. ^RK Ik, w Ip, W Im, ^ ly, ^ or g 11, fs Ih, 
^. IWI shch, s^ sbn, vm shm, m shy, m shr, 1^ shl, 
W shw. 



i> 
99 



99 
99 
99 



Iff* 

H. 

^. 
if. 



IT. 
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Initial a. ts s^t, ZS sbth, m sh?, m shp, W9 shph, OT shm, 
wshy. 
„ IT. FK sk, ^ 8t, CPQ sty, « str, ^ sth, ^ sn, ^ sp, 

??K*8t)h, m sm, «| sy, 9 sr, ^ sw, iff ss. 
„ f[. w lim, fr hy, 7 hr, J bl, g hw. 
Some of these Conjunofcs are only necessitated by words derived 
from the Ainbic and Persian. Others are being formed and 
brought into use as ocoasion demands. Thus IRI may be met 
with to do service in ^W9?c (Lecture). 

SANDHJ OR UNION AND MODIFICATIONS OF LETTERS. 

21. When two words are compounded into one, or affixes and 
suffixes are added to roots, the letters which are thus brought 
iuto close contact are liable to euphonic changes. Cb. A letter 
may disappear altogether, or b» be changed, or c. the two letters 
brought together may unite and assume a new form, or occa^ 
sionally, d. an additional letter may be intrx>duced. iTTfrTfTT 
(great spirit) illustrates CU* from iKW and ^RVT ; the inherent ^n in 
H disappears, or rather is merged in ^inand instead of being written 
qdrvrmr becomes tmnrlTT. An illustration for 6. is afforded by 
rnwiH (fruitless) from ^ (not , with out) and HRr (fruit), the ^ of ^ 
being changed into a before XR, For C. indWT (God) may be cited, 
from jxm and i^reCT the ^ inherent in r and the 4 uniting, and 
becoming 5. An example of d. is seen in fj^iXR (fifty six) from n; 
(six) and ini (a contraction for a Sanskrit word for fifty), 

The majority of these changes are effected in the word before 
it is imported into Hindi ; the student of Hindi need not there- 
fore concern himself with all the details of the very elaborate 
Sanskrit rules by which these euphonic changes are effected, but 
as the rules are to some extent operative in Hindi, and for the sake 
of being able to recognize the constituent elements of a compound 
^ordy it is wise to know something of the general principles. 
2 
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22. The vowel changes are comparatively simple. 
^ +^ or in-in +^ or 4 = 1! +3orgB = iftT 

m +^ori»T = W +^or^t = $ +'^orgB«^ 

+ ^ = ^TT 
and so with the other letters on the same principles. 
It should be noted (see table in Sec. 12) that q is kindred 
with ^, i, 5, $, so also n with h, gij, ^i, ^, and m with T ; 
thus we get such alternate forms in Hindi as ifiR and ^^ {eye), 
^?r?n^ and diffnc (incarnation), ^g and ficg (*wmoii), 

23* The consonants are also liable to change in a similar 
manner, but the rules are too elaborate to be given in detail. 
The general principles may be summed up as follows. 

a. It is almost invariably the last consonant of the first 
element of the compound word, and not the first consonant of 
the second, that is modified or changed 

b, A hard consonant is changed to its corresponding soft 
before' another soft consonant. 

C. A soft consonant in the same way» is changed to its cor- 
responding hard before a hard consonant. 

d. Sometimes a hard consonant is changed to its correspond- 
ing nasal before a nasal. 

These general principles however have many exceptions and 
modifying conditions. Sufficient has been said to prepare the 
student to find the same word, ISHTH (^^'^ world) in both €111^^9 
{God of the world) and ^urem {Lord of the world) and the word 
fsnff {direction) in fiarniil and fk^iOTH (the elephants which sup- 
port, and tlve deities which guard, the quarters of the world). 

OTHER CHANGES OF LETTEB^. 

24* In addition to these changes which are efiected accord- 
ing to strict rules, there are many instances of changes of letters 
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for which there is no grammatical warrant. In not a few cases 
these corruptions are sanctioned by nsage, but in many more 
they are confined to the spoken language, and condemned and 
discountenanced by the better educated. 

There are five changes which are very general, not only in 
the spoken language but even in print. These are the substi. 
tution of ^ for n, sf for iff, m for cr, H for n, and m for ir, e. g. 
§1^^ (an ascOic), m^ (salt), fsrnrm (faith), WISV^ (cremaiion ^ 
ground) and YT^QI (man) for SrilV, §Tlir, fcTKlW, ^ITOW/ and 

The substitution of « or ^ for 9 is also ve\y common, e. g, 
g{9T (momeni) for Qiif. 

The component letters of a conjunct are often separated, e.g. 
OTH^ for V^ (assurance), wf^ for Wff , (devotee) ; sometimes 
one letter drops out altogether as dlfcT for iwtFh, (^^i[^'), Htl for 
i« (^). 

Occasionally letters are reversed, but this is heard only 
among the illiterate, vn;^ for vi^ (man), 99imri for 9ITH* 
mi (a pain in the head) ; possibly dcm (ill) has arisen in the 
same way from iftWd (or it may be for SHrrnvi). 

The corruptions current among the villagers are well nigh in* 
numerable; the tendency is to avoid compound consonants, and 
to be very liberal with vowel sounds, especially at the ends of 
words. A villager dearly loves to finish up with a good long 
drawl such as WffHT for %ni (brother), w^m for jfvi (mother); 
the children round about my home generally call after me jp^- 
ftm for padri. 

PUNCTUATION, ACCENT, ABBREVUTIONS, AND SIGNS. 

25* These are mainly conspicuous by their absence. 
Hitherto the only approach to punctuation signs have been 1 and 
H ; the latter placed at the end of a verse or couplet, and the 
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former ^t the half verae or half couplet. Sometimes, in pmsa 
&hOt the { ia used at the end of sentances, and at the end of 
lines on a title page, and the double li at the eod of & paragraph 
or chapter, or title page. 

At the present time the English system of pimet nation, and 
other signs, snch as the nofce of exclamation, interrogation, and 
brackets, are occaa ion ally usedj but the reanlt ia not al^vays pecu- 
liar! j satisfactory. The brackets especially are very liable to 

26* As acc^^nt is non-existent in the language, no alga 13 
necessary* Great care should be taken not to allow any accent 
to fall on any particular syllable in a word* Each syllable has 
the freight whioh its conaouant, or ooujunctj and long or abort 
vowel, entitle it to; its position in a word gives it no privileges 
snoh as an antepenultiniate enjoys in English. This rule haa 
exceptions however, in the word n^ for instance, the Imperative 
is easily distlnguishablej when spoken^ from the 3rd SingjPerf, 
thongb both are identical when printed ; in the former there Is 
a marked accent on the ^. la poetry also metre involved the 
accent falling on certain syllables in the line ; and in prose stress 
njay fall on certain irnportaiit words, but there is no method of 
indicating this such as the use o£ Italics or underlining adopted 
in English* • • 

In books on poetry the two eigns S and i are used to de- 
■ignate the long and short syllables respectively, but these are 
symbols for the syllables, never written over them, 

27' There ia one Abbreviation sign in use, viz, o. This is 
used similarly totbeiJemiin English under the same circumstances. 
The first one or two lettei-s of the word are printed^ followed by 
o, Thus in ^^ qqqa ^o (ISS3 A. D.) io stands for i^sft 
Chrutuiu (era)* In a dranm again this abbreviation sign i^ 
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tised to avoid the printing of the whole name of any character 
who appears again and again. I have noted also ^o for-^Rnwm 
(examples) in a book where examples were constantly being^ 
given.. It is used moreover for the naipe of a jiietre at ^ the. 
heading of a verse ^;jo for §t8T (couplet) ; and for the title of 
a book, or division of a book, printed at the top of each ^age. 

28. A figure printed after a word signifies that the word, 
is to be repeated that number of times. Thus %t€ ^ WT^ i« 
printed for ^t€ dri wi (any brother, tohatsoever), ijt Ml aftcr^ 
a name signifies that the person is not only, the Hono'-^rable (v^} 
but that this title is to be repeated five times. It is possible 
for a man to rise to the dignity of being Shri'd 108 times. 

OTHER ALPHABETS. 

29* In addition to the N^ari Alphabet, whjch is the* 
printed character for Hindi, at faast three written jilphabetsu 
exist, the Kaithi, the Baniauti and the Mah^aui. - The Baniauti 
is used by. Shopkeepers and differs little from thj Kaitbl, the 
Mah^jaui is more widely divergent, and is used exclusively by 
the Bankii^g coijamunity, The^aithi_is the_commqn written^ 
forna_oftheJan.gMgfi, and only differs from the Ndgari to some- 
thing like the same extent as written English ..does, from the 
printed Roman character. There are divergencies in th9 forma- 
tion of letters by different English peiimen, and so the Kaithi 
character is not so fixed as the I^igari, but the followii|ig may be 
taken as a fair specimen. 

It would be a very distinct gain to, the English student to 
take the slight trouble involved in acquiring the Kaithi charac- 
ter and to use it freely. On account of the labour involved in 
writing the Ndgari character, a student shirks the amount of 
writing in Hindi that would be so helpful, the adoption of the^ 
Kaithi character reduces the labour very considerably. 
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80. 



THE KAITHI ALPHABET. 
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It will be notioed that the upper horizontal line is altogether 
omitted. 

Books printe(^ in the Eaithi character may be obtained at 
the Tract Depdt, Allahabad, the Baptist Mission Press^ Calcutta, 
and also at the Kharg BiUs Press^ Bankipore. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HINDr EQUIVALENTS FOR THE ARTICLE. 

31. la the great majority of cases in Hindi the equivaleat 
for the Article is its omission. This is illustrated by the follow- 
ing senteuoes. 

Omission of Indefinite Article. 9ICT JTfFrar crt ^ ^iic> There 
having asmmed the disguise of a Brahman, Qt^ ^p?f i^ d ffin- 
^ wm %r «IWnfS T%. But in a secret way they were beguiling 
the members of the brotherhood. ^tfX ^ ^ WRSR «FT 'SFTOff %T?ft 
%, And (she) becomes a cause of disgrace to her famify, ^flR- 
vHi ^ WwV firaV 5rV zn\A if ^& ^aT^ft, A wise woman never 
falls (lit, comes) into ahy ones trickery, 

Omi3sion of Definite Article. nsiT ^ %P^ «RT cKTmr gST, 
The king enquired (what was) the cause of (his) iaujhing, sure 
W WTW, Outside the city, y^ 9^«R ^ «RT^ WT g5r mTTOr 9^ %, 
The chief (lit, root) cause for writing this book is this, ^H ^mn 
fOTT> ^e gave him the kingship of the country. 

S2. Indefinite Article supplied by qsr. For the Indefinite 
Article however jfm (one) is very often used. Thus : — ^[9 ^HETf 
HT va^i iT^ SRTtI, Having made a fdrt on this mountain. Ji^ 
<dd T g<UI Tglgmr^ 8Rt X^X «St, i^« desired to give (shew) an 
example. Tmi. S ^nsRT IWi ui61H<? yr Wrfim «rV, Having come 
into the city he establshed a s chool . 

Occasionally by Wivi. In some instances the English Inde- 
finite Article might be translated by jrri. A man came and sat 
down might be in Hindi q^T^^TM §^; in retrauslation this would 
probably become, some one came and sat down. The shade of 
meaning in the English Article in a sentence must decide whether 
it should be omitted in translation, or how translated. 
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HINDI EQUIVALENTS FOR THE ARTICLE. 



Definite Article occasionally supplied by ^ or n^. Very 
occasionally the Definite Article may be translated bj cm or 
HH but only in those cases where it is in a very marked way, 
equivalent to a Demonstrative Pronoun. Thus : — the book is 
mine, ^ would be ^ or Hij ji^R^R dn %. The English might 
equally well have been t?Mt, or, this hook is mine Where in 
English we have the Definite Article followed by a corresponding 
Relative Pronoun it may be translated by af[. Thus we find in 
Hindi 9tl nm ftw * g'51 vims S mi^ ^ Z^ a, The king 
iffhose sons did not possess the knowledge of the sacred hooks. In 
many cases however the Relative Pronoun in Hindi»would supply 
the place of both Article and Pronoun in English. The king 

ioho says that might be idiomatically translated by mr VMl 

9&M1 F«F 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CASE SYSTEM OF NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, AND 
PRONOUNS. 

33. As the declension of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns 
is effected on the same general principle, it may be- well to give 
a few words on the broad features of the system before dealing 
with the details under the several sections. 

; It is hardly necessary to remind the student that, in the case 
of the Personal Pronouns, some elements of declension exist 
in the English language, 7, mine, me; he, his, him are the 
Nominative, Possessive and Accusative Cases respectively. The 
Nbun also has a Possessive Case indicated by the apostrophe and s* 

34. In Hindi the system is far more widely applied, but is 
very imperfect and very inconsistent. 

The eight Cases. There are eight Cases, 1 Nominati\re, 2 
Accusative (Objective), 3 Dative, 4 Agentive (sometimes called 
Instrumental), 5 Ablative, 6 Genitive (Possessive), 7 Locative, 
and 8 Vocative. 

The form of the Dative is identical with one form of the 
Accusative. The other form of the Accusative is identical with 
the Nominative. 

The Agentive is only used with flome tenses of Transitive 
Verbs. 

The Ablative is also used as an Instrumental Case, and 
occasionally as Dative. 

The Genitive has far wider uses than the name indicates. 
The Locative may refer not only to ;place, but to time, and also 
to Logical connexion. 
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CASE STSTBM OP NOUNS, ADJBCTIVBS, AND PRONOUNS. 



35. Forms. Separate forma of the word do not exist for 
all these oases : most of the oases are indicated by the addition 
of Postpositions. 

For many words only one modification of form is found, the 
simple form being retained for the Nominative and the modified 
form, called the constructive form, beitig used for the remaining 
Cases. A very large number of words do n >t possess any 
modified form ; the 1st and 2nd personal pronouns, on the other 
hand, have two modified forms. 

36. Poatpositions. Of these Postpositions used for indi- 
cating the Cases some are equivalent to English Prepositions, and 
possess a translatable meaning, others are inseparable Postpositions 
and cannot be translated by any single English word. Of the 
former, 9 in, VX upon, § 6y, from, are examples; of the latter i^ 
the sign of the Accusative, ^ of the Agentive. 

The above remarks are necessarily very general, and subject 
to many modifications. It should be noted also that they are 
•nly intended to apply to words as affected by Case, other, 
changes are effected by Number and Gender. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE NOUN. 

37. The three points calling for Bpecial treatmettt in con* 
nezion with Nouns are Gender^ Number, and Case. 

GENDER. 

The Gender of Nouns is a subject of cotisiderable importance 
and difficulty. Of importance, because it generally affects the 
form of the related verb and other words ; of difficulty, because 
there are only two genders, masculine and fitminind, and it is 
n6t eitsy to decide to which gender sexless objects should be 
assigned. 

No rules, suitable for a beginner, can possibly be framed, by 
which it can with certainty be determined under which gender 
every word which would be neuter in English should be placed. 
Only general rules can be given, which are both limited in their 
scope, and by no means conclusive in the domain which they 
may seem to cover. 

Even the simple statement that all males are masuuline and 
all females feminine is not absolutely correct, for the word 
WWT (sub^ ct^ of a K ingdom) is fePE^i^i"® > this probably arises 
from the fact that w^ is generally used as a Collective Noun, 
(subjects) and a Collective Noun may be masculine or feminine, 
e. g.| TOT an assembly, ift^ a crowd, S^ an armif, are feminine; 
WT?! « society, or assembly, 9|[S.a multitude, are masculine. 

• The following rules may be helpful. 

* It is not intended that the examples should be committed to 
memory, bat the writer believes that free illustration is a distinct 
help to a student. 
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THE NOUN. 



38. 



Masculine. 



JL Endinj; i^A — Many of these are somewhat adjectival in 
their formation and meaning; and generally indicate a 
doer or possessor; 

a. A large class of words iii^whichj i is add ed to a word 
and signifies the possessor of that quality, e. g. 
^xit an enemy from 5TI enmity or injury. 



iinl^ an avaricious man 
Tf^ a prime minister 
9ji^ a ii^orthy person 

Vnn^ ft transgressor 
i^i one possessing love 



^W cupidity. 

nvv advice. 

ijor a quali^, generally a good 
quality or virtue. 

fratTL.^-!^ transgression. 

xtv[ love. 

It should be specially noted that in Urdii words this rule is 
exactly reversed; the word toilh the 4 is generally the abstract 
noun or quality, (fern.) toithout the { the possessor of that quality 
(masc.) e. g, 

?l^ 4^>* povirtp, rtiim a poor man* 
Zi^HH^ ^ja*^))^ affluence, S iisidH^ ci wealthy man. 
9lffl^ </i^^ helplessness^ ^nfVfl a helpless one. 
Such words when incorporated into Hindi still retain their 
Oi'iginal gender. 

h. A consi derable class of wonk signifying the members 
of the vari9us castes; the man may, or may not, 
follow the occupation assigned to that caste. 
^T^ a member of the washerman caste. 
W^^rni 99 flweet-maker „ 

fae iT ft i> * certain sub-caste of Barhmans. 

8^ 99 the oil-maker caste. 

^nn^ a Brahman who minister in a temple. 

C. ludioating nationality . 
sini^ a native of Bengal. 
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^ 



A^mi^ a native of the Punjab, 
^mr^ » Gujerat. 

Or merely tribal or residential . 
Q^^^ a member of the Yadu tribe. 
HT^t a resident. 
wgrrsrot a resident of Mathara. 

d. A clas s of Compoun d NounSy th e^eoond being 
formed from a verb._ 
WHT^rft one who obejs orders, from iHTWT a command, and 

aRT^TT to do. 
igfirafgrit a ruler from i!if>j upon, over. 

H^^ifrri^ the all-doer, the Creator „ ^^ all, the whole. 
OT^JT^ a disguised person „ ^hia garb or "get up,*' 

and\int'n toplace or 
possess. 
91 Sn a body. 
yy JSm truth, and ^T^sn 

to speak. 
%y WRm to prattle. 
» H^ with, and TTIT^ to 

u ^T:m\ the wife of an 
other. 

« g^ i^y* a"^ ^ *^ 

give. 
„ iwr heart, ^T^ to carry 
oflF. 
Ending in sgy. The great majority of Nouns ending in 
«T are fern., but not a few masculines are found with this 
termination. 

a. Nouns of Ag ejicy derived from the verb by adding 

WiiT or ffRT {sometimes in^^ to the Infinitive. 
MTl^ilHT a tinker, ^l^H^IvVT a spectator^ ii^^lHt a giver ^ 



Siparft a fleshly being. 
9?!mT^ a truthful man 

WK^rr^^ a jabberer 
HtlTTlft a companion 

tR^ftnirfV an adulterer 

5^2t4 a giver of joy 

SPTST^ a captivator 
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so THB NOUK. 

li^TRIITTT that uhich is passing away, % T ^W I thai 
which will occur. 

Usuallj 9T«rr is more used for the Active meaiUDg, ^[TtT 

being more restricted to the Neuter. 
h. Nouns in dicating blood relati^oship. 
^;q5t ancestor, forlT faihert fel son, ZVS^ paternal grand- 
father^ 5fRT maternal grandfather, 

C. A few nouns ending in ^fij* ^S^tnn a thatcher, ir^QT 
a singer, mifi^Wt a musician, T$TTQT a cook, 

d. Others. Some are masculine in meaning as rraiT 
king, ^jaixHa demigod, zmi a donor; others neuter, as 
ngwr smoke, HTUT iron, vr^THT trust, 

3. ]^^ngJnjK.. These are mostly formed from the root of 
' a verb with the addition of VR, the latter having the force 

of ''doer^ 
inn^ an astrologer, from irURT to count, eulculate. 
m^oli a protector or nourisher, from m^RT to nourish, " 
Hi g ii a writer, connected with FwiHSfT td write, ^QRT to dig 

out, engrdee. 
4uS91<tt a preacher, from Suilf teaching. 
«if^ a murderer, from wmi to kill. 

4. Natur al Objects. Most of the larger and more important 
objects in the material world are masculine. 

a. The Heaveuly Bodies. ^Rii (^i) the sun, VT^, V^> 
IBftr, HTW the moon, mtl « 9tar, also VT^inr/Ae^riiKi' 
mfii^, and crtg air. 

&. Land and waten ^9 a tone, ^ a country, zx ^ ^ an 
island^ insH. IHET^ a mouittot/i, fnf^ a hill, ^^st a 
peak, ^^ the ocean, m^a lake, nx^m, Swn, a pond, 
or tank, 

I But HM^ the earth, ^ a river, and ik^ a shallow 

I «^re(e& 0/ wa(<r, are feminine. 
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5. JC ineral apbsta ncBS and trjcigli-g^'^^- ^ig « minetalf 

- c "^^ t irtH^ firi/#*, iftlj lead J 15I « f)rtff»i>i/* s/c^n^, nftj 
(sometimes fem.) a joremi^j slone, if^n a diamond^ fiifft a 

f But m^ £i(vfi\ ngV or fc^V, i^^l earth or *otV, are feminine- 

6. tiytsiOD S of tiine. WTH, ^?ra rz'm^, ^ ati a^f, «?:9 
(^ ) a $f€arj ^H a ^eas^n of two month a, WTfT, IT^^^ a 
months ug a fiiHniglU^ fg^, f^^9 a fl?u^j fstwr^ tht mor^iiitg^ 
HffT a period of ah^ut 3 /^^wrnj, 

The names of the sii seasotis (with the exceptiou of ^tt^), 
the names of the 12 raoutbsj and the 7 days of the week^ 

But HfT lTf% night, HTH* evening, Tii\ a space of 24 minutes 
I are feminine. 

7. Parts of the body . rR or rig, m^T 6ot/y, \if 0«w^, feT, fiw 
Aearf, g|5, gnsr /ace, srm Aai>, m^ ear, %JZ fip> OTrf tooth, 5% 
^T^R eye, 3^ chest, 5>aT 5^owWer,ggrT«rw, 'BT^, «^, mfoj hand, 
VZ stomach, xn^ leg or foot, ^TO foot. 

But cR%, ififT^r^ /oiT?* or w>aw<, mdi breast, iVdT «ec^, ^TO 
\eye, «^W tongue, mf^^l nose, are fem.; also ht^, ^mi corpse; 
S^ ^ot/y is geueralljr fem. but sometimea masc. 

'8. Many ypuns indicating meiital states and their manir 
festation . fiw, ^tS. love, gu hatred, WTO a>/^e?-, 9T^9 avarice, 
^^Oimi^ pride, n^f arrogance, ygxrg /ggg!f!j VR^> ^4, g^ 
pl easur e, 3:^ j)ai/i or sorrow, ^^jgrief. 
But very manj are fem. commonly ending in VT, 4, or ^. 

9. Abstract Konns en ding in f^. 

j^WfQ preeminence, VJtZf^ manifest n ess, |r9?9 funda- 
meutalness, 9rf^f9 premiership, WTfOI lords/tip, one 
or two Nouns in tg ; f^^ element, esBeuce, TrvrfTr^ 
intellect. 

10. Abstract Founs in tr. 
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32 THE NOUX. 

^[fHR lasciviousness, aim«l|«1, ^Tf^RQ^ ohildhood, dl^- 
qsi thickuess. 

39. Feminine. 

1. Ending in t{. There are many feminine nouns ending in 
4t which correspond to masculines in ivt. (Of § 38, 2 a, b.) 
a. Nounsof Agency. 
ilMei l^ nnger, STR^n^ one about to go. 
h. Indicating relation shipg,. 

3T3^ paternal grandmother^ mift maternal grand- 
mother, i^t daughter y ^TH^ a son * a d aughter, 
C. Some others corresponding with masculines in VT. 

^l^ a mare, ^rf^K^ a girl, #^ a disciple f female), 
d' Corresponding with masculines ending in a consonant. 
Thus from $ntF^ ^ Brahman, ^T^noV a Brahman woman, 
a son g^ a daughter, 

a sheep df^ ewe. 
^fno a deer ^ftin^ doe. 

e. Diminutives^inji^from masculines in ^ifT. 
Siif^ a small boat, from §nn a boat. 
s^nft a drain, or any small diannel, from ^t^t a ravine 

(English nullah), 
unit an earthen vessel for drawing watery imrr a meted 
one. Here inferiority rather than size is indicated. 

f, A considerable number of words having a so mewhat 
abstract meaning, the ^ generally preceded by ^wj. 

Sf ri greatness, ^Cik badness^ V^xi cleverness, gmrj 
coldness, Vl^\ prosperiti/, welfare, 

g, A class of Nouns indicating cost of labour a.8_dis: 
tinguished from the cost of materials, most of these 
also mean the particular form of labour also. 

S^rri the cost of porterage, or the ^carrying, 
TS^xi the cost of semng (garments, etc.) or sewing. 
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irnf the coBt of wateriny fields , OT toatering. 
mrri the co$t of parclnng grain, or parching. 
VRCrri the cost of jnakihg, or making. 
fuBti the cost of grinding (com). 
Wmi earnings, 

2. Ending in y . The great majority of Nouns ending in ^ 
are feminine. They can hardly be grouped into classes, as 
the meanings are very various. 

gre j ^gjggg, S^lftf exaltation, firofil fnisfgrjun^ Tfffil 

Hon (religious^ iHl^ depression of mind. 
;But a few masculines in ^ are also found, e. g. ^nfii a 
i jfdtfiarcJial Saint, gfsf a «a^tf, nftl a A^a^. 

3. Ending in m. The great majority of Noiins ending in %n 
are feminine. 

a. Abstrac t Nouns ending in HTr. 

finrgr fri endship^ TT^rTT, enmity, ^sm^TU, freedom from 
the contiol of another, ^^cTT quickness, ^^m /o%, 
II^HT lordship. 
h. Mental qualities or states. 

ZU\ mercy, ^RUT favour, ^SWl desire, gin leniency, for- 
giveness^vf^;^!^ desire. 
Note. — It may be taken as a general rule that words in- 
dicating qualities which end in a consonant are maso.^ those 
which end in WT or ^ are fem. 

C. A few Collectiv e Nouns. 

HUT o^n assembly, qttt an army, 1I9IT the subjects of a 

kingdom, 
d. Many others, e. g. 

^r^T reproach or instUtj m&BT praise, J3Rm .a story, 

ZVJ state, circumstances, nnvr command, 99T service. 

-4. Ending in X^ or ^nx^, formed from Masculine Nouns^ 

Many of thdse are Caste- names and do not indicate that tb^ 

3 
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94 TfflS NOUN. 

Tvoman follows sucb an oocupfttioQ, but merelf^ that she 
beloofs to the oaste. 

a. From masculines ending in {. 

MlfH*! a womnn of the gardener easiB, J)^4 of the oil 
jpresser cast^ iiTK^ of the weavtr easti, ffp^fwsst of ihc 
farmtv catie, 
h. From masculines ending in a consenaftt. 
iritfbf of the Aej^erd easfe^ \roinfk^ of the bafhet-maker 
ca*tf, IhiUh of the goldsmith caste, WQlf^ of the 
palhi'hearer easte. 
0. From masculines ending ia «?• Sometimes the ^iris 
retained before the feminine termination, sometimes 
dropped. 
Masc. ^snn wool carder. Fem. ^PflWTW^or ^f^miR 
«fiOT[T_jhq£keeger. „ «lfnillTfH. 

^xraiT a class of Brahmins* ,y ^qviif^. 
leiTHf cowherd. „ imfe^T. 

^^np green grocer. „ ^^Tf^. 

d. "Exxding^ in iffTC^ from masculines with variotMt 
endings. 

Masc. |[d a class of Brabmms. Fem. ^|!9T€^* 
ihd do. „ dtmw^* 

g^ a teacher. „ g^^VTY^. 

^ns^ a learned man, „ vfilimf^. 

gr^r^a landed Rajput. „ gi^i f fH . 

e. In the formation of a few of these femininesj a oonso* 
nant found in the masculine is dropped, or a vowel 
shortened, e. g. 

Masc. ^tnr (I^»m^ ) potter. Fem. ^tETlTH* 

WTO leather-worker. „ wmsf orinnf^. 

Stbh blacfksmith. „ drtRt^ or drvifid^ 

fngiR a public reflukr. „ HSiRHE^ 
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5. Sttaiiij^jiJi g^and ^nsft. 

Hrtn4i femiuine of nm_ ^ amake. 

Vl^ it V^ <k^ dephant* 

«nm^i4^ tt Wm^ a transgressor, 8e^nllMa»< 
culine JSouns la ^form tbiir foms. is tkit waj* 

Ifgwrfigt a woman baviiig the gait oC an elepimnt 
(This is a GomplimeDt). 

QIHrr^ a woman of the ^m^ caste. 

ik ' 6 \ ^ & woman's husband's elder brotiier's wife. 

ii^gRI^ a woman's hurf>and's younger brollier'a wife. 
40. Not oulj does muoh unoertaisty attach itself to the 
above rales> but very many words do not fall within them. A 
quick-ear, an attentive mind, obsearvant reading, aod frequent 
recourse to the Dictionary, will probably be more fruitful than 
the study of well nigh endless rules with their lists of exception. 
A. few very oommon words, whiish from their form, or other rea- 
sons, are very liable to cause confusion, are subjoined. This 
hat of words will be found worth oommltting to memory. 



iTT?crf 



Mascuunb. 
^ life. 
m4t water. 
ITR question. 
^tIT answer. 
^nBll hope. 
vmwi spirit. 

fiar^rarra faith, 

*g^« book. 



rnSt bread. 

Ivififm bird. 

mtin hope. 

HT^n rosary^ garland. 

iT%m glory. 

nxi^j prayer. 

nfft pain. 

^^ death. 

unr fire. 

HTf root. 



* Often found as fem., probably from the Urdu word fim^nsi 
being feminine; from the, same cause WifWt is sometime found aif 
fem. (Urdu ^t| ). 
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mi 


brother. 


firm 


father. 


jxm 


king. 


iw 


bullock. 


n^m 


man. 



36^ THj; NOUN. 

41. Ctender of Componnd N oiins. The gender of Compound 
Nouns is dejoidei by th e gender of the last member of the 
Compound, e.g. " 

#Trafh general of an armp, OTTHTiTT ocean of compassion, are 
masculine, although the first words of the compounds are feminine. 

In the same way \lllS9iiHI rest-house for pilgrimsy i ll 611 WT 
sc^ml'house, QVHaHT^irT fl<*g of victory, are feminine, although the 
first words of the compounds are masouline. 

42. Coders hidicated by different wor^s. 

^ As in English so in Hindi the feminines of some 

words are quite distinct in form from the masculine, 
e. g, vai brother. nf^ sister. 

torn mother. 
^T# queen, 
mi cow. 
sf^ woman. 
Jl^n however is often correctly used as a 
i . generic Noun, mankind, 

43. Most of what has been written on Gender applies al- 
most exclusively to Nouns which are strictly Hindi. 

Urdu Nouns incorporated into the language retain their 
own gender. It is beyond the scope of this book to give rules' 
for deciding the gender of (Jrdti Nouns. It may be stated very 
generally that Urdu Nouns ending in ^ and tS are masc, those 
in i, f{ and w are feminine. 

^NUMBER. 

44. There are two numbers in Hindi, Singular and Plural. 
The majority of Masculine Nouns however possess no distinct 
form for the Nomioative Plural, and it is only by the form of the 

'^ * Only the Nominative forms are here referred to, the formi; 
bf the Oblique Cases can be more ouuv^niently dealt with under 
the sections on the Cases 1 
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Verb, or other adjacent worda, that it can be decided whether th© 
Nona is Singi or PI; othera however do possess a Plural fornj> 
iFhich ma J or maj not be identical with the coustruat, form 
of the Singular. 

For the consideration of K timber and Case, Kouni may be 
conveniently divided into 4 classes. 

i, — Some Maecs. ending in W* 
IL — All other Masca. ending in any vowel or oonionant- 
III. — Feus, ending in % i, % a«J ^■ 
IV, — ^All other Fema. 

tt is somewhat diffioult to decide what Maac. Kouns la m 
belong to Class I. and what to Ghsi 1 1, l>r, KelloTg gives 
the rnle that Tataama Nonns in ^ (i, e.^ tboae lu trod need from 
Sanskrit in theiif (practioally) original form) are to be included in 
Class II; and Tadbhava Nouns in ^ (i. e. whose forms have been 
modified before being transferred from Sanskrit into Hiodi) in 
Class I. It is however very evident that this rule is of no xjtm 
IP an Elementary Grammar^ it involves a difficulty equal to^ or 
greater than, the original one* 

Fortunately Maso. Nouns in 4rT are not numerous, And th« 
number belonging to Class II. is very limited. If these t!an he 
iixeii> .the remainder, without specification, can be assigned to 
Class I. 
< 46. 'JSfivLUB in ^ belonging to Class II. 

1. Most of those indicating relationship. 

ftWT father, ^T3T paternal grandfaiher, mm maternal grand- 
fatJter, «iraiT great grandfather or elder, Stftt graruhon (son^s son), 
mm or oRTOT, ^RIT, wmi differently related uncles. 

SiZT son, however belongs to Class I. 

2. A few indicating the holders of dignity or high office. 
Ttm a king, TTUTT a king, (used in some territories as equivalent^ 
to n«lT ) enm giver (usually applied to God), «hi Creator, «W 
protector, husband. 
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?. Some others, e. g. «f?iVf «;>tW/, tirmmt s^reme spirit 
(God), (Owitig to the inflQenoe of UrdH ^mmt is sometimes de- 
clnied as a hm., but wrongly,) #m a /anc^ fn^ovurv 0/ about half 
an acre, ^pf T a hunehback, mfJ a bracelet. 
40« Forms of the Phiral. 

In Class I. the mj of the Singular changed to 9 for PI. 
^tIT dog. iK# dogs. 

S^CIIHT givBr. fJhrrd givers. 

^nmT a rupee. wtA rupees. 

Ixk C3a88 IL the Plural is the same as the Singular. fRUTy 
film, Sh, W^i nftl Boay mean either king or ^t/i^ father or 
fathers, ox or oor^ ^«iny or enemies, lord or /orcb. 

In C^ss III. Fems. in v ^^^^ ^ form thm plural by 
adding ^ j before this termination i is ohaoged to %^ ftud q 
geueraUy inserted. 

On woman. fcBTSf women. 

H^ a btanoh* wXmm bcanohes: 

^tft a ladder. #%m a flight of stainL 

DiminutiTei in fur form their plural by the simple addition 
9t anusw^. dfsvr daughter, d^Tot daughters. 

Terns, in 9 ^^ ^ are rare. I have noted an instance of 
the plural of q^ written q#. 

In Class IV. the Hural is formed by adding 4 or oi^cas- 
sionally i. 

91H word, or subject. «iff or ooeasionally mm ^rords. 
Wqi eye. mt^ or mS ^eg. 

47- Singular form nsed fbr PIuraL 

There is a strong tendency to use the Singular fli^rm eren 
where a plural meaning is intended, e. g. 99 9Q«tT §T HOi? 
ilfW ift Vmt 39^ ft? WWr nS, That they all, leamng a hundred 
duties, go oj^ to hear stories. The context shews that unrr 
means stories, and not storg. . ftn fmn ^tnx «t IR 9191 «^» 
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t%e fjiaeei of jpilgrifnage to ^leh I have made joumepi. vm 99 
Wm iH f^^mr qct> Bawmg caused aU these words to he thm written. 
Xm «* 9^ ^I^TT sktS, Having offered many i nsiults to the king. 

Sometimes the collective idea becomes so strong as to attract 
the Yerb into the Singular, the secottdof the above sentences 
tilastrates this as does also the lollowing, mi IJW ^^iOT %Ti1irr, 
WheA wme rupeee had ciocumnlcfted. The context shews that at 
least fifty must be intended* 

48. Kural for Singular. On the other hand with certain 
words the Plural is used where a Singular would be expect- 
ed, the Plural being indicated either by the form of the 
Noun or th« accompanying Verb. 

fmiflH is so used, thus 9flft ft WrTWW VW, Afierwarde^ 
having obtained thie news. % f9^ |jr 99m $ 99 99T91^ 
9T #1^ 5^ 99T9TC 9^ d feS 91?, O nightingale, bring 
thon the good news of the Spring, and leave bad news for 
' ilie owl. (99T9K and the followiiig words are however 
also used in the Singular). 

9nf We) ftW ft %g d^ UTO SItS i, On behalf of a friend 
is my life being lost (lit. going). 8t Wlft SI Umi 1 9fnT, 
Ihen your life will not by (my means be eaved, 

9T9 (price) 99 ft ^TTW fWT if, Wliat is the price of thisf 
^IW ^ ^tm Uift 99 ftnr ft ^ 9Wr q(%, The old woman, 
having obtained such an opportunity, mentioned a double 
price for this picture. 

wm (foHune) 9U9 UhIt ftl 5tu 9UT^ 9in, He began to 

blame his fortune. 
9199 (rice) is aliso idiomatically so used, as though 9T99 

(sing.) simply meant, a grain of rice. 9T99T ftx ^tlWX, 

Having washed (some) rice. 
Mi (hunger) has a singular idiomatic use in the plural 

with the v«rb mtm (to die), ftt ^N9 9 9IT9 utd mi 
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«nfl HT ai^ 9 mm ^[^ ^, Be who in iJu iumniereaii 
and drinks and sings and dances mil assuredly die of 
hunger in the toinier. 

A Plural Noun maj also be used to indicate respect^ either 
the plural form maj be used, or the singular, in the 
latter case the plural being indicated by the verb, nwr 
Z'mv «f yrfyim wmmS^ nwr % Rdjd Dasharath was 
a very righteous truthful king, dl innirQ HB H^ Wt ft 
me f^ll SnS i 5 Vni g^S«r % The most worthy in- 
dividual who takes this letter to your lionour is my rever- 
end spiritual instructor* 

49. Plural indicated hj ^» etc. The addition of ^ 
(people) to a Noun converts it into a plural, giving it very 
much the force of a Collective Noun, m mm f ^ U^6 \ K 
mut fiTO3 ft9 ir UT mum m WW f^ ^, Tlie shate- 
holders, leaving heaid tliis, got very angry and began to talk 
excitedly among themselves. (This sentence is an instruc- 
tive one as regards idiom). gnQt SffT ^ ^ ftryi fen % 
You people have stirred him up. Without mvt, the gw 
might simply mean "You" Sing. This hHT is frequently 
pleonastic, ^mi S^ gai minj ftr, The executioners. (Ace.) 
might be written, 5^ 3^1#t iJT. 
mw is frequently used alone as in the English word people 

(people say J, the fem. is ^xi. mm ^^mi mm m^ ^ 
r<^«dl mn, All tlie people, men and women, having abused 
them. 

Other Collective Nouns, indicating multitude, gur (Jiost) 
etc., are added to Nouns in the same way. ->;;;;,; 

THE CASES. 

50. It has been already stated (cf. $} 33 — 36) that there 
^e eight Cases in Hindi. The Nominative Case of Nouns has 
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already be^D considered under the sections on Gender and 
Number* The remainiug seven^ called the Oblique Oases now 
demand attention. 

In Classes II. III. and IV. (see § 44) there is Ho distinct 
constructive form in the sing., and the Oblique Cases are only 
indicated by the addition of the Postpositions to the Norn, 
form. In the plural all the four classes have a Constructive 
form, which (excepting in the Vocative) in all of them ends 
in«f. 

51. The Declension of the four classes of Kouns Is ethl- 
bited on pp. 42, 43. 

Under Class 11. some of the Nouns are subject to a slight 
modification before the addition of ^ of the Plural Constructive 
form. 

Those ending in ^ and ^ follow the analogy of the fems« 
of Class IIl.^ viz. the vowel if long is shortened^ and fV is inserted 
before the addition of !&t. 

^ awdnt PI. Cons, ^filii 

«Tf a brother „ WT^. 

wm>ft a transgressor „ lOTCTf^. 
In the same way Nouns ending in ^ have this vowel 
shortened. 

fg^ a Hindu PI. Cons, fipgjtf. 

Under Class III. Fern. Nouns in ^ and ^ are comparatively 
few and little used. For the Cons« PL of «[^ both «|^ and 
fX^^ are found. 
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In tlie cade of t)imiuntiTes in tfor the Const. Pi. ifl nndist^ 
tinguishable from the ordinarjr ferns, in ^^ e* g. fffffdi froia 
feffnr (a 6iV(f) tnight be from ffn^ as far as form is concerned* 

Under Class IV. Ferns, in <rr are declined after the Analogy 
of the example given. For euphony however Q may be inserted 
bdtweeti the <rT and jthe vowel of the termination. Thus msuit 
ah unmarried girl, Itota. Pi. ItRna or ciRitl, Cons. PL «iiiT^. 

In the case of the Nom. PL it will be found that the Sing* 
totm is commonly used. Thus ^m ^ ^Itm ^SXi\ (probably a 
misprint for ^AiJT ) £hoj ttfCBd up his eyes. 

We nOw pass on to a detailed examination of the different 
Cases, especially of their Syntax and Idiomatic uses* 

THE NOMINATIVBL 

52» The principal uses of the Nominative are as follows:-^ 
1., AM the stibjedb ot a vetb. tridr m^ 9ri mA d, 7*he 
five travellers were journeying on, lim iTjfT g«Et^ «lT5ra5 wnt 
RfSRHTy -4 very beautiful boy came outside. 
8. Used predicatiTely. , Either with the verb «' to be/' or 
with Intransitive and t^assive Verbs, ^aifni ^ ^ %Tt 
^^ «KT f9 %T mrni % Marriage in the place of a jop 
becomes a root of trouble. «n{ dn uri %, JSe is my brother, 
^^ WJ CRlt^ Jicr? vni %} Sin atone is tlu cause of affliction. 

3. TaUng the place of English AccusatiTe. A construction 
well worth noting is that in which the Nom. takes the place 
. of an Ace. ; and a Dat. and the Verb ** to be '' are substi- 
tuted for the Norn, and a Verb signifying possession, which 
would be found in an equivalent sentence in English. Thus 
WlT^*ff ftx ^ g^ d, ^0 Mahdnand nine sons were. The 
English idiom would be, Malidnand had nine sons. Some-! 
a...- what similarly ^ra 3^ irc nggli ixit % fe ftiC 3«l i^ 3H 
m vfo^ feiT wm, (To bestow) favour upon (hem now 
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(means) this, thai yo^ restore to them (heir office fUt, again 
to them their power be given). 
4. In the place of an AconsaUve with TtansitiYe Verbs. 
With some of the Past Tenses of Trausitive Verbs a similar 
difference of construction between Hindi and English ap- 
pears. In Hindi the English Ace becomes Nom. and the 
Nom. is replaced by the Ageutive. Qii?i «^ ^j^c HTH 
jlft, You have asked a very good question, (lit. By you a 
very beautiful word is asked). Some further explanation 
of this very important and somewhat difficult construction 
will be found under §f 153 154. 

THE ACCUSATIVE. 

53. There are two forms of the Ace., one identical with the 
Nom. and the second consisting of the construct form (where 
such exists) and the postposition qtr. It is probably impossible 
to formulate any rule or rules by which it can be decided under' 
what exact conditions the one or the other of these forms should 
be used. The root principle which uuderlies the uses of these two 
forms seems to be the following: Wherever the action of the verb 
is most directly, and physicajly, operative on the Noun indicated 
by the Aoc. the form without $T is u^ed; where the Noun is 
affected rather mediately than by direct physical contact the 
tendency is to employ the form with %. Take the following 
sentences and examine them. 

St >iR rf^ VJ^ ^a ^i^dl %, Who has no hope of wealth, 
39 WT ITW 5rS it. Upon hearing his name, 

WM ?ws wrmrr ^ ^ eSt, (1 misprint for m) w^nft Tim i 

Wf5r, A.S long as we do not knoto the internal affairs of 
the king*s palace. 

HH f^ 'iH ^tit $Tfl?n> ^ight and day he thinks this, 
W ^ «IT5r TTiRf ^Rt 9ir $ r^foKN St, L^y hold of his hair 
and turn him out from here. 
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«v i fii^ BTf 19 ilT Qii i wm ?h mm ^ There^ 
fore if in any way we can caute him. to A$e from here the 
work will proceeds 

99 9(1 9T99i rc d 95T hn, 3$ will eaiuH him to rUe from 
the aeai (of honour), 

iNl J^ 99 Wit ^ 99f WWT 9W Wit ^ inn* Ood did 

not smite those ttoo^ He smote «#. 

99 ftx Tjljjdj, 95T * 99t S f9«T9 fiWT, Having ^disgraesd 
them he turned them out of the city. 

In the first five of these the relation between the Verb and 
the Ago. is much closer than in the latter four. In three out of 
these latter four the result may be ^ected mediately, and if it be 
said that wm^ surely implies yery direct action, it may be re- 
plied that 9TT9T frequently has two Accusatives, the close Aco. is 
the weapon or implement with which the blow is made, the second 
18 the person against whom the blow is directed; %r is used 
with the second not with the first, ^ifjt %l trtXTf _9KI, Give 
the hoy a tvff, Shnilarly with 919 4IK9I to kick, iktfT mmx 
to whip,1n9^ 9n9T to shoot. Compare the not very elegant 
English phrase, he hit him a blow. 

If this be the key to the general principle which influences 
the use of these two forma of the Ace., it thoroughly falls in 
with a secondary rule given by Dr. Kellogg, viz., that the form 
with %r is preferably used with rational beings, the Nom. form 
with irrational and inanimate objects. Naturally in the latter 
case direct physical action is commonly necessitated, in the 
former the influence is exercised more mediately. 

It should be clearly understood that this is only an endeavour 
to grasp the main underlying principle. It could not be pressed 
in all caseSj in fact about the only safe rule that can be given to 
a foreigner, is, " Follow the usage of the best Hindi writers 
and speakers." It is a question of Idiom far more than of Gram- 
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Qifttieal Boles. If m doubt use the form whh ftr* it is SAfer, | 
espeoiallj with Pronouns. ' 

The ferm with ilT is often preferred when it desired te give 
si>eoial definiten^esa and f6ree» 

54. Double AccuBattves. Some verba can take two Accus- 
ative Oases after them, (or more precisely be/or9 them) in 
which case the two different forms are invariably brought I 
into use, the form without j|T for the more direct, the form \ 
with jtr for the more remoite. I 

^ ^RHR fPSsn ir dij 4trc mm ui «R^ % For thit 
reason they call Chandragupt Mourya and Vriehal oho, 

Vft ^ TXm «Rm^ We mil maie him king, 
fv^T^ ^ ^39 ^ flTir mm mK^ Having made SiddMrtak 
his friend. 
In some sentences it is not very easy to deci le whether the 
second should be regarded as Ace. or Dat. e, g. $ «infV {^(SR 9n 
Sm TRf «nn^, They never blame God, or, they never attribute 
blame to God^ ^W Jit Srfl HUM !, To lay blame upon God, is 
perhaps a still more common idiom. 

Care must be taken not to regard the Nom. referred to in 
No. 4 § 52 as an Aco. In the sentence Tfir ^ ^ HS^^ $ VTH 
ftx Wl^m ^itim ftr^HTT %; / indeed from the very first have 
regarded you as the manifested king of righteousness, na^CTH is 
Nom. not Ace. 

55* Two other uses of the Aoc. require notice, the Accusa- 
satives of Place and Time. 
Accusative of Place, The place — in which — is generally 

indicated by the Locative Case but the place — to 

which — by the Accusative, 
TXm V^ ^ ^^ HOT, The Jang departed to the forest. 

nv^VPC %j ^9^[T^ -Be good enough to go home, mmm 

ftr mii %^ They ( fern.) go heavenwards. 
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Occasionally q^ is omitted. Thus, OTT 5tT wA m-^ mm. 
He hrouglu him to hU otm house, 

56. Accusative of Time. The Locative Case is more oom- 
mouly used to express time, but the Ace. is also employed, 
especially for a definite point of time. 

/ TOf itr lj'%1^ 3 g^TT^FT, Having called (him) to a eolitary 
I place at night, g^^ xw ifT, That very night. 
Sometimes the postposition %r is omitted, as in the com* 
mon phrase OT yni, A t that ti me^ 

THE DATIVE. 

57. The Dative Case has very various uses, and some endea- 
vour must be made to group them. 

1. The Pative of the Recipient. Indicating the person to 
whom the action indicated by a Transitive Verb passes. Pri- 
marily this is used with Verbs of giviug, but is not confined 
to these. 

9 991 mn H9 ^ ^, . / will give him the whole sovereignty. 
If 9^ «lfT ^irnT n^H %r ^ftlS, Give the office of prime minis- 
ter to Edkshas, 
ftHH %r Wl ^in^nnnK qsm ^OCK^ Having committed all 
necessary work to friends. 

^UTO rrerr irr ftrftlQ, Be pleased to write to the king, 

58. ^* The Pative of Appertenance. This is an awkward 
name, but no other ks available to signify the broad uses 
which it is desired to comprehend under this division. 
The manner and measure in which certain actions or things, 
concrete and abstract, appertain to the person or thing in. 
dicated by this Dative, differ widely, but there is a com- 
mon idea which justifies their being grouped together in 
this way. Nearly all the relations may be covered in 
English by the word **has,*' We can say that a man 
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fif^ — a doubt — great joy — a pain — a house — a deep cormc- 
iton — a fueling — confidence^^a duty to perform, etc. The 
person to whom all such experiences appertain, or posses- 
sions belong, is indicated by the Dative in Hindi. Thus 
it may indicate 
a* P03SB3SING. isrg'RSis ^T % ^ % Mahdnand had nine 

sons, 
h. Obtainjno, rkobiving, ^sf %\ «r^ m^H TTTJJ ^W, 
They obtained much wealth, 3^ ^ flT9rr %, He has ob- 
tained {it). St -^^ fisrferSt ^ sri ^itj§ ^sr xri\ fw^ft, 

TtQO hungry cats, by great effort, obtained a loaf of bread. 

e, EXPBRIBNCINa PAIN OR PLEASURE, OR SIMPLY BXISTRNOR!. 
5hT i[T5T % f5IH ^ ^re «t^T5R fi T^^J %T ^R ^T^ 
cPT cR^ HII9T 5f TH^, What such man is there to whom 
existence is granted in this living world, and he will 
not obey his command ? Or as we should more briefly 
express it. What living ma7i is there who will not 

obey him ? nvi^^ih ^ ^TeRur^i^ St srf t b^ ^:m 

WT, Rdmchandra and Lahshman experienced great 
affiieiion. ^gir i^T gWTT Wia # ^W ^?f g'T SRT ^TfT 
iSt irf ™t, Hearing these words from your mouth, 
J am exceedingly glad. 

d. Dun, NBCBSSITY, OR FITNESS. 

3H St U^ APCTT HiF'S^, /if is necessary for him to do 

this. 1^ ^^ St wgw S^ tn^Kt 5^t4 h b^ sra^T 

3^H %, Having obtained human bodies, it is fitting 
that we all shoidd always abstain from wickedness. 

e. Mental statrs and activities. 

TXm St m^ wrm, The king became angry, ^Wvffik 
St W^ 3m bV ^mn^, ^^ wood-cuUer began to feel 
somewhat compassionate, "ajfi ^w St ITR ^^ %Tift, 
At this point this doubt (will suggest itself) to you (lit. 
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Will be to you), ^{ ^q ^ 9 JP^ in ^ OTrm OT, When 
I was little I used to get frightened. 9i^ 8 fti hm^ 
Wl U^ 'Hf W %T ifQT VI, They say thai it had become 
known to Shivari, 

f. Advantage or loss. 

iwR ^ ^fe itT tnfgf %Tift, There will he i njury t o Godn 
creation. 3H 5RT ^TH ^TSR €1 tn^Tcfi if ^rf?r ^^ VXf\ 
iliU, They will obtain great joy in this world and 
the next. 

g. Relation. 

m ^ insR § g^ 5^ ^T ^m, What has the guru to do 
with hnomng this ? (lit. From knomng this what con- 
cern to the guru ?J 

59. 3* ^lid Pative of Farpoae or End. 

Five other jordjn kings also has Pat batak brought to help 
him, (lit. for help). 

For this meaning the most common use of the Dative i» 
with the Infinitive. 39 9 ^^ ^ TUT VT, He had 
gone to Jfght with him. Farther ilhistratious of this 
construction will be found iu the section dealing with 
the Infinitive. 

THE AGENTIVE 

60. The Agentive Case is onlj iised with those Tenses of 
Transitive Verbs which are formed from the Perfect Participle ; 
with them this Agentive (indicated by ^ ) is used instead of the 
Nominative, and the Verb must be regarded as Passive or Im- 
personal. The ^ may be taken as equivalent to the English 
*' by." One example only need be given here as this construc- 
tion will be more fully explained in treating of the Verb. 
(see }§ 153, 154). 
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tW 3^ ft ai|f J| W mt fstmn 3WHJt, When his elj&n ap' 
jpointed his marriage, (lit. token by his elders his marriage was 
isppoinied). Or the simple phrase ^h ^ ^lU, ^V him it was said 
i. e» he said, illustrates this Agentive Case. 

Althaugh a similar ooustructioa is fouod ia older Hiadi, this 
Agentive with ^ belongd almost exclusively to modern Hindi ; 
even now its use is confined to literature, and the conversation 
of the better educated and those living iu the cities; it is litUe 
used bj the villagers. 

TfiE ABLATIVE. 

61. The uses of the Ablative Case are very yarious, its 
Dame is altogether insufBcient to indicate its functions. This 
9 which indicates the Ablative has to be translated into English 
by such diflferent words as from, hy, with, to, since, than, etc. 
An endeavour must be made to roughly group the various uses. 

1« Source. Under this must be included not only the pro- 
ductive source, but place from which, 

a. pRODucrivB SouROB. xn ntn tiM ft Tmrrftr ^S unm^i 

H^, He received help jrovx the kings of these five countries. 

Here may be included Material Cause, om )it Sr^TT $ 
«|«tfn %> '^hat aho is made from flour, 

h. Place whence, ftr W feiHlU ff d nj^ i, Who come 
here from England, (f^SFTrUTT properly means any 
foreign country, but is commonly used for the unknown 
tegion from whence any European comes). fiiH^m ^ 
i X^tiK ^ ft^ ^T ^ ^^ f^nnT, Vichtkshand related 
(to the king) as she had heard from Shaktdr, 

Similarly ^ # from a distance; mki ftlt § from all four 
sides or directions* 

62. 2. AgentiYO, Infltromental, and Causal (Logical Cause), 
a. Agbnt. ZV^ H ftrr 55*OTTa H«l^ HfT, By the hand* 

maid any other expedient could not be formed. 
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SitiailaHj utT § ft? ^ mftwi ^ ^ m^9 J ccwm\ listen 
to these insult*. 

h. iNSTRUMBNt. ^ WV Jt ^IH^ # SI WTIB «^ ?WI 
^Tlft St 9 ffW ?TO| § Sfn UTtl ^ ^^(191^ § ^fT#T^ 
// fty four guess my life he saped flit, pratec^d) then 
in whatever mip it may he f possible) I vdll effect yor$r de^ 
iiveranee from tJie prison, ^gSf H^^ § HUT ^ IHH 
^T^f £y ^* oion men slew the king. 

C. Logical Cause, Tfitqj xn^ aft ^^BfT # mi tlP^ T9 Sf 
HT HJTT fnQ S, ^ro?w <Ae {^/re o/ obtaining praise he 
had affixed this fruit on the tree. 

So ia the common phrase ^[^ % or ^V S arising from 
this, or, on this account. 

63- 3. Comparisoa. f^g S g wx^ Fit §T^ § ^irean ^ 
«(^ $ fsr^ll, -i^y t(>^icA (lit. in whichj^hou mayest esteem 
thyself to he better than, and to excel, others, n r^^ § u^ 
^IdS ftr^tr 5IT*THT %, Dost thou thoroughly understand religion 
better than the gni*u even ? Similarly ^^ ^ ^fH^, Sefor} that 
(time). 

Numerical Comparison ^JTHH TO S f^ %T n^, To<lay there has 
become twice as much as tJtcU, 

Here also belongs the idiomatic superlative, wrft § WliV iTftr, 
the greatest sin, (lit. the great sin than the great, so ^rflT $ 
^HiT, the best of all. ^ 

64. 4- ^^^^ Verbs of speaking, asking, promising. 

^H ^ sni^ ^'ft, 'S^^e ftg^an fe say to him, ^^ ^ nyr H ^ 

B^> f^jTA^ king J asked her, why did you laugh ? 
9^ $ 91 l |f<np sit ySti He had made her this premise, 
65^ 5, Various, 

a. Tma. Indicating either point of time since when ; op 
length of time during which, (b^t only, when there is re- 
fei^Qce to>9ome other polu( to which). ^^ m^ ^, Since ^ 
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month ago. m^ fviH $, For ft long tima (lit. Since 
many days.) BI9 9, 9inee. 

fc. Ikdi^amno Union or LikSnbs«. f^ rf^ |pm ^ W 
$ ftRi?ft % Si^ *^ ^*^« ^^** (li** '^« /^'^ <>/ '^»* ^'w* 
maiches with that one). m% m^^ f«%, // he will ui%ite 
iciih me, Somewhat similarly ^^ %r ^^ d ^T 9iT %» 
What love havfi they for the girl? § in such phrases seems 

. equivalent to HH sfe m^. Thus also -iiT mT§t %iri W^ $ 
U^HT^ a^l ^laS S, I%e o^^«r et7^< brotlutre inwardly 
hated him. So also Ham^ cah # «ir g^iW %, ^'^a^ 
connexion is there between war and woman f 

C. Separation. As in such a phrasQ as ^q $ m^n S^» 
became separated from him. 

Similarly 9 ^ *rj ^ ^*Tft WIW t ar|f # %, / have not 
taken any leave fron my ofieial (lit gmmminii) worh 

d. Op Marriaob. ll^m^ d fermfem, Be manned Sitd: 

e. Manner, jrtj $ i norde r (t. ^. orderly), ?g jt H H^HT 
$, f^jireatj>leo^^ #5fn^jt!l^^-%* ^?^ ^''f ^f^ 

Occasionally the $ is omitted. iRT^ wr^ W^f 5, ^»^A €y^^ 
^/^e(i with tears. ( ^5 § ) ^n^ mfcT ^Hm %. It goc^ 
on well, 

THE GENITIVE. ^ 

66. The first point which calls for notice is the modiftca- 
tions to which the postposition 8KT is subject. There are 
three forms wx, «ft, and St; (1) The form m is used wken the 
connected Noun, or word (generally immediately following) is 
Masc. Nom. Sing.; (2) sSt when the related word is Fern, either 
Nom. or Oblique Case, Siug. or PL; (3) ji when the r^ated word 
is Jkiaso., either Oblique Sing., or Nom. or ObliquQ PL 
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Taking 3 words tTSIT hingj dst «(wi, i^ daughitr, these varla- 
tiouB may be preseuted as follows: — 
«T Maso. Nom. Sing.{TraiT ^ 8^T, 
tTSIT ^ ifSt, 

TT8fT «ft ife^> 



<>Fem.Nom.orObl.; 
Sing, or PI. 



Maac. Oblique Sing. ; 
Masc. Nom. <& Obi. PI. 



The king's son. 

The king's daughter. 
To the king's daughter. 
The king's daughters.. 
TrgrrsKtirfeSTiiT, To the king's daughters. 

IngiT%SS^, To the king's son. 
Trar ^ SS, The king's sons (Nom.). 
^aOT^S3T5RT,To the king's sons. 

The word n^ is in the Genitive Case throughout, and would 
therefore be in the Constructive form if such existed, but jjmj 
has not a Cons, form for the Sing. Were it ''kings" (PI.) we 
should have tmvttj UST, m\ and qi throughout. 

67. The siinplest way to deal with this postposition is to 
regard it as compounded with its preceding word, and to look^ 
upon this compound as au adjective, to be declined as an ordi- 
nary adjective with two terminations, viz., ^ and i( for Maso. and 
Fem. respectively. 

Let it be clearly understood that the gender and number of 
the following word (which is the principal word, merely quali- 
fied by the related genitive) always decide the form of thii^ 
postposition, ott {mercy) is Fem. whether exercised by king or 
Queen, and so we have nsn tR^ OTT #, by the mercy of the king, 
TJ^ ^ ^HT $; hjf the mercy of the queen. ^C is Masc. and 
therefore we must use qrr to whomsoever it may belong, nsiT *F 
HT, the king's house, rnfit 5RT ^K, the queen's house. 

68. Once again the remark has to be made that the name 
given to the Case only indicates one of its uses, many of these 
lie outside the broadest meaning that can possibly be given to 
" Genitive." 

The principal of these uses we now attempt to summarize. 
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1. Pjsiesaiyd. 

WTT itir 5R> ftar^T * Vhmt «t TW ^I, The protection of the 
lives of the women of our country lias been effected. Here 
we have a string of four Genitives (for ^in^ is Gen.) 
eaob one qualifying its succeeding word^ and all, unite i- 
Ij, qualifying ^gr. (The phrase fcsiat ^ mUT is the Gen. 
for which the sentence is introduced under this heading). 
ftrainJT 5RT WO^tl^fem trm, The heart of Bidyddhar 
{a woman's name) expands with joy, VX ^ yrWT SilRRT, 
Having seen the splendour of the house, hTHT cRT >swd 9iiS 
^W^ S^ ^^ ^^ ^» Z'^op/e* religious observances and 
works have become corrupt. 

69* 2. Belationship and Office. 

^f eft ^, His wife, g^ «R^ HTH ^ SR^, ZTer mother-in- 
law said, nUT ^ ih wdV, The king's two prime mini- 
sters, gsf cRT ^TTQffT, ^w general, 

70* 3. Agentive and Instrumental. 

ftl?n ^ gir oft U^ «ITff 55H ^H'^^sft^ The father greatly 
approved of this word of his sou. ifTUT^ ^ fH^?IT§^ 
WJW^ ^fUTfaP, Bhddrabhal and others instructed by 
Chdnakya, So in such phrases as ^9 ert ^ERTQT, made 
by him, ^H 5RT W^, sent by him, S HHflcarr ^ W^% 
«^f eRT »7IT fo^TfTT ^. / destroy the delusion of those led 
astray by the mirage. 

71. 4. Accusative. In not a few oases, especially when used 
before the lufiu. or the Adverbial Participle, the Genitive has 
the force of the Accusative. 

fira «rrH ii SITf ^ ^ fe9 ftsiT ^T, J^or the ascertaining of which 
matter he had sent him. ^r^ ^ ^9 ^ $ S^ ^T YHV V^pvtl, 
Truth stretched forth (his) hand to touch the tree, ^m $ g ^ifi^ 9 
TOU RUST ^ . /« teaching them (some) time is sjpent. ^[9 mB ^ 
g^ ^, C^jx>n hearifig this word. 
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72* 5. Intensive. The repetition of a wonl, with the post- 
positioQ of the Gea. intervening, gives the force of the Eogliah 
" nothing but." 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^» ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^(''^^^^ nothing hut a 
hare stump. HTH ^ «ITH S, which mast be rendered 
" Instantly** ftf wSkr, Exactly ^ just. as iC was. VHI 'WHif 
Wl ^a^Tt Z%, Ton may remain altogether separate. 

This intensity of meaning is still more commonly secured 
by the repetition with it Instead of m inserted, uvi 
1 15^ trm, Stn, and nothing hut sin. 

73. 6. Explicative. This terra ia intended to cover a mul- 
titude of uses in which the Genitive serves .to give acme 
additional particular about the principal Noun, e. g. 
a. Aqe. qh m^ ^ ^|]S oR^ vi, She is now nine years old. 

^H^ vmi ^ mS[ ^ Vfftgft 5rt f^rsms nm «m^H wi * 

ffT^niT ^ WVa gw fen, ffe married his niece of nine years 
old to a Brahman thirty-iioo years of age. 
h. TiMB Gbnejrallt. 9SR ITS^ Hfit ^t, A moitth's leave. 
^f S wm fkf i^ TH^ #, By reason of Hiding so long here, mi 
JFTW rf^YIrTT 5BT.5Tlf. This is not a work to he done quickly, 
C. Price. ^RT^ ^u9 8RT ^, So many rupees worth of ghi, 

9TT &# ^ 5l«BfV, Four pice worth of wood. 
Notice also ^SF tysR &§ 6KT ^TTHfl S^ ^SRifi S^ U3rT, which 
we must render ''Stirring up (heir avarice hy the promise 
of a pice each she sent them off io sell the wood** 

d. Material. inFQTBRTf m fw^ ift «m«r S ^Rra. Let 
her put it in a stone, glass, or earthenware vessel. ^$ qf^ 
^V|[;st» A diamond ring, 

e. ' Trade or Ocoupatiost. nn ftran W5R HIT^ wV ^ffVuq 
H^ijhft 9Tfird» which seems to demand a somewhat 
stately translation " This culinary art must of necessity 
he learnt.'' 
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f. Fationautt, Ca9Te, or KbsiDbnqb. ifjr IKT inQ^ n^sTf 

made prime mtnitter. 
This list xalght be inQreased almost mdefiuitel/^ but the above 
illustiations will serve to shew how freelj the Geaitivq oan be 
used to qualify and explain. 

74. 7. With Postpositions, The Const, form of the Gen* 
is used before many of the Postpositions, (Equivalents for 
the English Prepositions) and before a few Adjectives. 
trn ^ ^h%, A.jter this, or behind this. WU ii Tim» With you. 
SRs^T ii 9nq orf^ l fwHT, No lad wa^ met with, v>orthy of 
the maiden. More will be found on this subject in the 
chapter ou Postpositions. 

75. A few points stiil remc^in to be noted. 
Note I. Uie of srt where ^ might he expected. 

Where the Nom. form of the Aco. is used after a Gen. «T 
is retained and not changed to $. 

fir^ 5KT 5Tnj g^ vkli To hear oj the ruin of a friend. 
i^nft W IRT ^X^ U^ Upon receiving the Utter containing 
the good news. 

Note the two following sentences. ^9 WTUX iRT ZlPi %T^ $> 
Frem the sight of that shade, m^ >J1T 8BT TX^ ST %T^ 
i %TnD> Owing to tiot being master of one's own religious 
walk. In both cases the whole phrase preceding the 
Verb appears to be treated as one Nominative. 

76. Note. 2. m followed by more than one related word. 
When isfYeral words are related to the Genitive the post- 
position may (a) take the gender of the nearest^ or (6) 
be declined as masculine. 

(OC) ftW ^ WR^ ?nWR ^WaT # B^ft ^BTfeflT WB^ T^ %, 
With the brightness, splendour, and perfume of which the 
garden is fragrani. 
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^^ ft fam mm «fV ^m ^ few, ffu father, motfier, 

wife, ail of them vroU, 

(b) ^v^ mfw ft Rm fnr u^ xra^ nm ir^iTis «ft nftnn 

^^ 5^> r*** w^*cA artf^ cM< figurei of many kinds of 
tendrils, leaves, animals, birds, as also of human beings, ete. 
77* Note. 3. Omissioa of crt. 

Sometimes the irt is omitted where the two words can hardlj 
be reararded as a Compound, d^f ^31 ftrUT %, He has 
sowed the seed of dissension, TTTFI Wl VT CRTnir BVPR ft 
Th^, To know the cause of the cessaticn of the laughter. 
Similarly ^ mmi TR^ m ut^m m^ i, That w 
desire to live even after the death of (our J lord, 

78. Note. 4. Omission of the Noun alter qu. 

On the other hand the Noun related to the Qa nitive is 
sometimes omitted, either (a) because it has been re* 
<5ently mentioned, or (6) is left to be understood. 

(a) nn St ^nn «t mm^ ^^t ^«i ot|. m ^j^, This 

then is an explanation of shewing faimtr, now listen to 
that of inflicting pumshnent, 

<b) vXTs ^% ftr ^r ^np mz Sm % vxa htS S 45 wr 

9(9 'nsf %T QfllT, Cd^cf tVan cu^t hot iron, b%U udth hot 
iron, nothing can be accomplished on cold. Here ORHT or 
some such word must be understood between crt and 
^V* 'Hie word lajn (word) is very frequently to be 
understood in this way. 9 g'^T^ ^ ^ «tR!l ^, i 
speak the word which will be for your good. 
79- NoTB. 5. The related word separated from its Geaitiye. 
Not infrequently a subsidiary clause is inserted between 
the Genitive and its related word. $qV ¥crcr?f^ SR^ ftl^ 
i5R)ft ^ji ^a ^RiCfTT, No one ever sings the praises of 
such la beauty. fm^J ^ 5« WT TTWT zntn ^ 'STfli 9 
%^1 ^ ^, Who had on one occasion saved King Dasharath 
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5t 



^ ^ ^ 5r4 UK 5« ^ TO9T 5K^, ^A« prawe of whose 
virtues ^and dispontion and good naiur€ you yourself 
sounded (^lit. did J to me on several occasions. 

THE LOCATIVE. 

80- The Locative, as its name iudioateg, has to do if ith 
place or location primarily, but it is used also to indicate 
time, and logical relation and sequence. 

Of the various Postpositions employed to indicate the Loca- 
tive Case only 5 and or will be dealt with here. Others such 
as ^, nn, HW, TO^ a« /<»'• ««> ^P ^<^> TH near, tS^ amidst, in, 
HH beneath, etc. are much less frequently used. They will ba 
f^und noted under the chapter on Postpositions. 

81, A. Uses op if. 

The chief uses of S (in) may be thus summarised. 
1. Local. 

glory und fame are spread abroad in the whole world, 
55^ ^^ nOT, H(! has gone off to the forest. ^tA TITfl 
9 tRRf ^^1 Let him hold it firmly in his hand* 
S is sometimes used where we should use ** upon " or 
"at.*' imnsf ^ Wtr t ^^t 5 ^m %, The king has 
sent me to your feet (». e. to be your humble servant), 

82. 2- Local in a tropical or figurative manner. 
WTH^W ftRH^ iir «ft W5 n^m\ S T15^ Hlf 5m, The circle 

of time permits no one to abide in one state. TO^ WF if 
WFTf^ ?KT ai5iT ^^HT, In this family (or tribe) was Ma- 
Mnafid byrn. S ^ giT H5I ilT ^SR # 'gonvr if rmjl %, 
/ have caught you all in one transgression, ^^<^ S.^VT; 
He was greatly astonished (lit. in wonder became). 



ij- 
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83. 3. TemporaL 

ftrf is fiRT 5, In the winter, ^j^ ^, Meanwhile. igp5 jRt^f 
$9 /» the Men time. Sometimes the S la omitted^ 
especiallj after 91m. Thus 9f^ ^ 9UUf At the time 
of wat\ 

84* 4. ITarions idiomatic useil. 

a. In the matter op. v^$it«)9?hf^99)lt3«« 
wSf %, As regards the giving of them I raise not the 
slightest dipeuUy (\\t, to me there is not any exetkse what- 
eierj. 

h. Op priob. ftrw ^ fij?!^ w ^dat tn, ^or Aow much 
did the Begam buy (it). 

C. Mutual relation, mi Wli 9 ^ it 9w %Tm sftw ft, 
Between brother and brother the existence of euch love ie 
fitting. 

Somewhat similarly in such a phrase as ^^9 ^ 39 9 QOT ^ 
%» What difference is there between this and that. 

Motice also gyr S sf^ iBT?n %, Indescriba ble^ (lit. m 
Speaking it comes not). di|) ^ # mm afllWR 3 rfVFq L 
3X1^ ^ffHt ^, Zoyg ^{| sprung up on a very short acquaint 
tauce, 

85' 5. Adverbial. 

yjiZ W visibly, Q^BI if tfowVy. ScT 5 gratuitously^ 

B. Uses op ut (upon). 

86» 1. Local. 

l«f ftr ^ ^9 ^ W ftl ^riWT^ ^ WITT T55m HT, TOy pride 
had plaeed these upon this tree. »fir ^ xtffi l£t, As it 
fell upon the ground. gRlt m mi *j3t filT X(f\, 
This ring fell at the very door. VIKHCli HI «^ra filWT, 
FTen^ n/> against India. 
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$7. 3. Trppic^ or Figurative. 

HT^ ^ W^THT 5f 5r|, -5e^ Am no< pui eonfldenee in ierr 

vants. ini 5Km ^Q tv £r fisidf ac ^ ^^rii %, /n 

tAw country this ioork it deputed to women, f^lit. is placed 
upon viornen), m; n|: ^^ SFrii, Having had mercy 
upon m0. ^H XTT WT^ ITH ^T, 2)quU h^ angry vfich him, 
88. 3. Logical or Temporal Sequeace. 

IB^X 55K W^^ «Ft ff^ 5c|» ^T^ Wf ^^ JTOI IRTW «inR Hf 
Sff^ %, r^^ Government gives a month^s leave upon {its 
servant's doing) good work for a year, xri^ft it 15^S #^ 
HT nar ^ Sl^^SI ^ mZ wi^ The king recalled the 
banyan-seeds upon (seeing) the little splashings of the tmter. 

^vei a/^er ftctw^ vi ctorio us Chdnahya delays in giving 
half of the hingdorn, 

69* THE VOCATIVE, 

Two remarks only are called for on the Vocative Case. 
1. It ifiay be used \^ith or without an Interjectiott. 
%, In the Sing, the Norn, form is commonly used eveij 
where the Noun possesses a Const, form. S^ (San !) ig 
more Qommon than SS, In the PI, however the foriu 
is % is preferred to the Norn. Pi. 

90. ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE CASES, 

P^e Fostpositioa iised with two or more Noims, 

When tvo or more co-ordinate words occur in a sentence 
the Postposition is generally written only with the last. 

tiwt g#t ^ ^^m\ WT vsSL ^ ^^ 'fti' tR^TSR S g^ • 

W dHiSf^l %. The acquisition of these tirtuee and good 
works is fhe (festower of happiness in this world and the \ 

next. SHv^m ^ ^^5?j *T HSR m9^ n^ Ssnirc, Sau- 

ing seated JBairoihah and Ohcmdragupt ufom the same 
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throne. 9RT WCm W ^:#T § f* 9IT^, iP'ill he freed 
pom the pains of (successive) births and deaths, ftlH 5|ft 
frvw 79V9i ^IPQ 9> iVom tAtf brillianey o^d splendour and 
fragrance of which^ 

I'his rulo applies to co-ordinate sentences as well. Thus 

<//« <a^ 0/ displaying to the world and obtaining the 
praise of men, ($ fkS belongs to the two phrases end* 
ing \^ith faUlHl^ and VJ^ )- 

Sometimes the Postposition is affixed to a word introduced 
into the sentence to include and umfy the oo-ordi'nate 
words. W^ ^TT ^^RR St^T sft igt^t 5, In the sight 
of both man and &od, ^M ^ ^^ ^ ftlffT ^ft TXxi ^klt 

^ ^ ^i Ffl'i ^ 3f «i ^T xr^rfHT fniKT, -^w (not 
his ** A«« ot^w " but ** another's " " Ai« ow;* '* u^ou/c? require 
*1^) f cither f and brother, and whoever were his friends^ 
to them all he wrote by letter, 

A Postposition may be repeated with each Noun for the 
sake of emphasis, distributivelj, e. g« in such a sentence 
aa iXfL 'CT «T 3^ ifir W gfiT %, This belongs to this one, 
to that one, to a'L Or in the common^ ^ k ^ 9, In 
me and in you, 

dl. Two Postpositions with one Ifduxl. 

Sometimes two Postpositions are used with one Noun, espe-' 
eially 9 d fi'om in^ and u^ d from upon, ^9 «irf ^ 
#Qn 9 # Hchsi YTUT, j^rom this world his all has gone. 
Very frequently these two Postpositions may be rendered 
"from amohp.'* JSff Jhiri if # ^R^ ^ ^t€ ^€f 'HtSift* 
No one from among us toill come to yaw* house, ^ 9K^ 
HgW mi^ WtI ^:g^ S # f^f iki Having called ten or 
twelve men from among his brotherhood, vre ^ IR $ 33t 
tfT, Will make kirn rite from of the seiU* 
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Other combinations are occai^iodially met with. IPhiwr HT^ 
^ aiid w * and ^m after an Aco. (the Nom. form) mvl 
S ^Pf Sfi 8[ mn S yaXm vr, When I came from near 

these trees. fiT« St ^SS imi 5 jft wntir irr ^ f^, 

He gave a^so fiie hundred rujpees to (he poor toho live in 
the street. %v^ vm ?I« f«m! ^% Gave up even hit life, 
92. ftepetition of the Kominativ^. 

The repeitition of a Nom. is common ; it generally has « 
distributive^orce, as well as makiug the Noun Plural. 
Thus fiR fkf generally means dap by day, or, day after 
day. mix nnt 9X9^ ^ ^ ^> ^^ *^^^^ £tahmanf 
to city after city. ^srtH ^iRT*l U^ Wtn^ ^tn, Regan 
to beg from shop to shop. @§ oRftu €Rfin ^at( # St %1^ 
SITfTT %, Just as a heap is j^roduced from single grain9 
of eorn. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE ADJECTIVE, 

93. The Hindi Adjective differs from the Eaglish in that it 
U in many cases subject to inflection, being made to agree with 
its Noun in Gender, Number, and Case. Some however are un- 
Jnflected and undergo no change whatever. 

Adjectives may accordingly be divided into 2 classes, Inflected 
^»d IJuJiuflficted* 

Adjectives sultject to Inflection. 

These correspond in form to the mt, 5R^, ft of the Genitive 
Case of Nouns. The Masc. ends in ^ modified to u for the 
Nom. PJ. and for both Sing, and PI. of the Oblique Cases; the 
Fern, ends in ^ which remains unchanged throughout. These 
l^hanges are regulated by the Noun which the Adjective qualifies 
ftnd jpay b^ thus tabulated. 

Mdsc. Nom. Sing. VTcVT ^npKl, a good boy. 

„ Oblique Cases Sing, ^i^ ^f$ ftj, etc. to a goad boy, etc. 

„ Nom. PL ^^ ^r7#, good boys. 

„ Oblique Cases PI. 'ar^^Tfftf ft?, etc. to good boys, etc, 

Fem. Nom. Sing. m^ ^J^, a good girl. 

„ Oblique Cases Sing. ?!i^ ^fsj^ ftf, etc. to a good girl, etc, 

„ Nom. Pl. WB[^^5fff«Qt, good gills, 

„ Oblique Cases PI. ^jraB^^fsRSrftT, etc. to good girls, etc. 

The so called Noun of Agency, formed from the Verb, by the 
addition of «rrarr or ^rn can be used as a Noun or Adj. In the 
former case it is inflected lik^ Class I. of Noups, in the latter it 
conforms to the above rules, Thus ^ ai^f ftr ^fwT %, It is 
fitting for donors to..,,,, but ^m ^HCITO Pgwt ftl ^fen %, It is 

fitting for peace-giving men to.,,... No Adj., when used as an 

Adj. has such a form as ^ fur the PI. Oblique CasQs, 
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04- There are not a few Adjectives which theoreUcally pos^ 
sesa dilTerent terminations for Maso. and Fern. The Masc« ends 
in a consonant and the Fern, is formed bj the addition oi iRT. 

Maso. TOt^ Fern. g^sftHT, of a good disposition. 

9> Om5l, >, ^nftsiT, water-born. 

•» ^^W, „ ^crr, ill-shapen, uglj. 
M^nj of these are more commonly used as Nonns than as 
Adjectives, and others when used as Adjs. have a strong ten* 
deuoy to retain the Maso. form, whether the qualified word be 
Masc. or Fem. Thus irajfri dft gfe ^rlTnf aftFH?! %, Although 
my intellectuil 'power is but limited The Fem. form however is 
sometimes used uig ^Ym eft ^ «nER W ^^HT ^tJX lyfagtH ^ 
ftt in5 T^ 5na 8, ^A««« worcfo o/ SUd arg for every amiable and 
faithjul woman worth remembering. 

Generally speaking however these Adjectives may be treated 
as Adjectives of one termination. 

95. Unlnfleeted Adjeetives. 

These have one termination only, both for Masc. and.Fenu 
and undergo no inflectional change when used in the Oblique 
Cases. They commonly terminate in a consonant or in i^f, e. g, 
^(m red, Qifw difflcuU, ^^ <^^fj^9 >JH€rH rich, WR^ heavy, im- 
portant, WRI learned, iftffit inner, VHFit illttetrious, m^wSi 
joossemng pofwer. 

Many of these Adjs. ending in ii are used more commonly as 
Ifouns than as Adjs. A3 Adjs. they possess but one termination 
for Masc. and Fem., and are uuinfleotei, but when used as Nouns 
GX>xtfoPm to the rules adecting Nouns. In the sentenoe, 9Hn 
^ ^tfdtiT^ 99 pgn^iy^W:, Having studied all thote scieneee which 
OPe useful to the world, <ii|3|ift is used as an Adj. of one termi. 
nation, and qualifies a F^m. Noun with its form unohauged; as 
» l^oun however ^ofirilt would be a helper (Masc.) a *'lady hplp " 
wpuld be ^dl^ni^. So iu the sentence ^n 7I9t g^liii vxr %c 
5 
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ftlW^^ 5TW gRT gffTtm %Tm %, That win man becomes a cause of 
henefi^ to himself and to the world . Here HTsft is used as an Adj, 
but it is far more frequently met with as a Noun. 

96* ^^^ Adjectival 8ufBlz qt. A loose suffix qt is often 

added to other words, converting them into Adjectives. 

These are then inflected as adjs. of two terminations, that 

I is to say m becomes ^ and ot for the Masc. ObL and for 

the Fern, respectively. 

a. This addition of HT to a word gives the meaning of 
"like.'' 

^^ ^ f5T5K3 23-^ ^fggjtr^f gnwRur %, With Him the 

fast and the ftUure^ are as the ptysent, 5?R^?I__22?5£^ 
Walking round as though tired. ^IT9T gHQTrWT ^^TT 
St^ T^, There is no other such holy one as you: la the 
following, ;$ is used somewhat absolutely. ftlH ifT ftnr 
^ ^aTH^sf W^ ^SR ;$ S, To whom both friends and 
those who remain neutral are alike* 

lu the following phrases the force of HT is slightly modified 
5^ St^T ^T «FTW % What sort of work is it ? ftp? m 
ifgwi S fgraf ^ What sort of a man is he who ? 

h. The ^ commonly affixed to Adjs. Dr. Kellogg takes 
to be distinct from the above both in derivation and 
meaning. It gives an intensive force ^fft %l VVfl HT 
WC %T nUT, The boy has just a little fever, «If T HT ^flT, 
a huge snake. In many cases however the addition of HI 
is somewhat idiomatic and involves no appreciable mo- 
dification of meaning, e, g« ^9 ^HUT 99 QRT fn^ ^pi^ 
«Tf^ ^ %T nUT ^T, Owing to this his head Iiad become a 
little heavy (i, e, with a dull headache). Here evidently 
m is not intended to intensify WTJ^. 

C* m added to an Adj. sometimes gives the force of the 
English — ish, m^m reddish, «||c Ht biggish, probably. 
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this is the force of qt it» the last illustration given, 
kU luad wa& a UUU kgavyish. This ^ must be con- 
sidered as belonging to a. and not to h. 

97. Adjectival use of h^^^^i 'nt, W>, and ^m. 

a, ^ft^ used with the Const, form of the qualified 
Word (if such exist), has much the force of HT a. ^V 

itwot^'tf something hut such like people as I also know some- 
thing, ufk ^t4 iw ^^^^ ^^TT^ %T?ft ^ ?r?iT 5i wrgmft 
Had you been any such like woman as we are, you would 
have got into a fluster and died. 
h. 'fT^* Somewhat similar is the use of sfT^ following a 
Noun inflected in the Gen. Fem. ^sith ygt\ rft mi WX^ 
Ttlfi S ^St^ ^^ srra, Z^^ Am ^o straight upon his way 
like a furious e lepha nt (i, e. not to be turned aside). WU 
WV ^ TT^ ?5f ^n^TTT $ fRin9 ^«C %T, You, like me, 
become distressed at these evil practices, 

C, IsiV. This word, from %tx form^ has a somewhat pecu- 
liar but common use. It is placed between two words, 
the latter of which is a metaphor illustrating the former. 
Care must be taken to remember that the first word is the 
qualified word, the latter the qualifying. rpES ¥tft ^I^VQr» 
jewel-li^e virtues, vTcrsiT ¥Ut ^Jn^stSTC, ignorance like dark- 
ness; iin|t ¥0^ 9^» demons like a forest. Occasionally the 
order of words is reversed, but, I believe, incorrectly, 
thus vrti ^ ViCHCVt 3t|^ fezn %, You have given teach- 
ing like nectar. 

d. mu (nam^) added to a person*s name, is often equi- 
valent to "named," and as far as the construction of 
the sentence is concerned, becomes, with the proper 
name, a compound adjective. fffSSTTTH ^'rm Q9C «^ 
^xv v^ 3>nrfV ik W S ^qJf ^W| *r tlf^Rt ff(^ving left 
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hi^ family in the house of a very tv^aithy jeweller named 
Chandandds; f^m^ nm IfSR <n9^* <* handmaid named 
Bichakahand, I have noted instances of a Fern, form 
being used ^H OR^ cat g faq cft ^(#9 His wife named 
Buddhiwati. 
The more grammatically formed sthTqIE is also used^ tvj^^ 
srmcR named Farbaiak, 
98. Adjectival Prefixes. 

There are a few Adjectival Prefixes which are commonly ad- 
ded to Nouns, converting them into Adjectives, and adding the 
adjectival force contained in the prefix. Occasionally the ad«. 
jectival meaning is alone imparted to the word and it still re^ 
mains a Noun, 

The most common prefix of this kind is H (good, excellent, etc.) 
with its contraries S^*^'!^ (t>ad, etc) 

\ ^1^ shapely* beautiful. ^x[ ill-shapen, ugly, 

1 ^plTfT well-born. ^^TTfl base-bom, 

I ^^T^ good conduct* (lit. ^m bad behaviour. 

walk) or as adj. well-behaved. 
^ mild a good work. ^^nA an evil deed. 



31TIT difficult of access, 
^n^ stench. 



mm accessible, (lit. 

easy to go to). 
m9Q fragrance. 
Similarly mm little, ^ all, or, the whole. 

* m^iH'l^ a man wHo has a little knowledge. 
H««»^ possessed of all knowledge. 
99. Special Constructions. 

ivm Suitable, Q^ equals ^^\^ equal to, or similar, JXttm 
(from the Persian) equal Co, partake more of the character of 
Postpositions than of Adjectives as a rule, and are then con- 
structed with an inflected Genitive, e. g. % ITOT «^ * 9t^ ^ 
%1, Whpch^ may not hewpHhu^Qf^ a^e^ance. fH ^ ^Wt^ ^li 
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9tf^ ^ ^1^ ^V^» 2%0re is no girl tquol to her in devernest ; 9tXt 
^qi m iS i ^ ^pQ» ^^ oih^r spiritual directors. 
Sometimes however they are used »s ordinary Adjectives 3H ^ 
V^ SKTRT drnr ^RHiT, Ue regarded it statable to say Hits, dpa is 
predicated of ini ^mpIT which is treated as a Noun, ijrm HWTf 
19^ S, Jffo^A w^r« equal brothers, (i. e, one was not greater in dignity, 
etc, than the other J. 

100» li<roiiii8 used as Adjectives. 

Sometimes one Koun is put before another as an Adjective. 
Thus 9 unft 9OT, These sinners of ears, K^nnVR M^i if, In 
history-booh, 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

10l« In Hindi there are no regular degrees of comparison 
corresponding to the English er, est; more, most, as in stronger, 
strongest; more able, most able. An equally eflfeotive result how- 
ever is secured in other ways. 

The Comparative. 

The general mode of escpreasing the Comparative Degree is 
by an ordinary Adj. qualifying that which is compared While 
that with which it is compared is put in the Ablative Case. 

fwi it ftiTT # ?raFT -Sn m?^ *t m^^ $ gn f^ts^ %, For 

the sake of shewing yourself to be better than others, and others 
Vforse than yourself. 

Another method is to use the Conjunctive Participle of Wfm 
to go forward, to advance, with the Abl. Case of that with which 
the comparison is instituted. Thus |g^$ SI^«T 99 ^P9 #91T 9 
^kXK 3tR gTOTWT %, Who is there now in the world more holy 
than I? nc as a Postfix was originally a true comparative, but 
m Hindi it has lost this force and simply gives intensity, q^nil 
fef WR ^ttKJfd ^ WIT, For fifteen days a very fierce battle raged* 
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infvrsR (more) generally used in a quantitative sense, is some- 
times also used qualitatively, and then ^ay be used for expreda- 
ing the Comparative Degree. 

102- The Superlative. 

The Superlative may be expressed by the use of an ordinary 
Adj. by putting that with which the comparison is made in the 
Abl. and prefixing the word H9 (all), His 9«| 9 ^TZl % This is 
the least of all (Mi, this is small of oH). This is the conven- 
tional method, but often the Superlative is expressed in oiher 
ways. tH ^m if §T 5* t vii^ jif^ df ^9T 9kT ^ HW ^I^# 
Those pundits who are the very best in the city^ bring t&em to me. 

Commonly no comparison is instituted, but a very strong 
Adj. or Adverb is brought into requisition, e. g. ygy chief s WT^H 
exceedingly, added to an Adj. or the individual is referred to as 
inR it, V^r, the one, alone. Note the following YnnHTT ^^PrHT 
the vej^ limit of good men (i. e. among good nun he is on the eo?- 
treme edge). 

An interesting idiom is that found to express, the superlative 
excellence of many, as for instance of the soldiers of an army 

I 99 l!aR d Q^ 9H9St! % They are all each one better than each 

\ other. 

103* Syntax of the Adjective. 

The Adj. may either qualify the Noun or be used predicatively 
fTR %fT %, There is a bay horse, or ^TfT HTH %> The horse is a 
bay. 

The rules for the agreement of the Adj. with the Noun it 
qualifies have already been given. When used predicatively it 
agrees with its Noun in Number and Gender, but is used in the 
Nom. even though the word of which it ia predicated be Ac* 
cusative. When the Ace. form with ijT is used, the Adj. mayhQ 
used in the Maso. Sing, irrespective of the Number and Gender 
qt the word which it qualifies, ^e ^ ^ ^llt #T fflT ^SWifiJ Wi 
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He regarded others indeed as frrgetfuL ^p^ ^ dJV ^^ MTH ikf 
liHdl HWH5 fkm, 2%»> (woman) has understood my s impl e word in 
a different sense. 

When one Adj. qualifies two or more Nouns differing in Gender 
it commoulj asaumeH ibe Masc. form, but vmy a^ree in Gender 
with its nearest word. 

An Adj, U often used alone, the Noun being undei-atoofl, WH §T 
^tV HhV g^T ^fft, jS/itf Atf«rj a hundred had and good (itoidsj f i. e. 
she receives all kmdi of abiuej. This probably accounts for tha 
idiom of 3f^H. ^M St 3^33 %, /j^ M^^* him. Some such word a4 
■ETTT is proba[>lj uiidarstood, ^lj hitti it is a JitUng ivork^ or duty, 
104< Rapetition of Adjective, 

Tbe repetition of au A<ij. may merely indicate plural- 
ity, srf wf S^ 5nt ^5 S, There are placed grtal heaps* 
Sometimes intensitj. ztm Z^^mWJ^t Tkt txmiatmmit 
fof a transaction), 
Sometimes tbero is a di-^tiTictly dtatributive force. Si itr 

ctitfr A« may ftat'tf coaked bring to mt a Huh oj each one 0f 
ihem all^ 



a. 



h. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I \ THE PRONOUN. 

105* Hindi is rich in Pronouns, and familiarily with their 
vhades of meaning and idiomatic uses is very necessarj. 

There is, properly speaking, no 3rd Personal Pronoun, but 
this want is adequately supplied by the! Proximate Demonstrative 
Pronoun nn ihU^ and the Remote Demonstrative srn ihaU 

Hindi has an advantage over English in possessing a true 
Interrogative Pronoun $pf vilio f As well as a Relative i^T. In 
English t4^ho has to supply both places. 

1st & 2nd PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

106* The Ist and 2ud Personal Pronouns, ir /, and g ihou,^ 
are thu« declined. 

Sing. Nom. 9 / 

Const. Base ^ 
Ace. & Dat. ^, ^ $T, nie, or (o me 






Agent. 




9 ^, by me 


5^ 


Abl. 




5H; t, from me, etc. 


g»Kt 


Gen. 




dn, di *ft 0/ me, 1. e. 
mt/, mine 


ftn, SI, Sft 


Loc. 




^h; if, HT, etc. in me, etc. 


g« a, ^, etc. 


Plural Nom. 




ffff.rn 


g^ 


Const. 


Base 


W 


gw 


Ace. <fc Dat. 


i{3 ypt St, ndr ifer 


^vi, grr St, g^ftr 


Agent. 




^^ 5r, OT «i 


gw ^, g^ ^ 


Abl. 




Vf t, WF d 


gw «, g^T t 


Gen. 




v^w, -?, -ft 


g*«K^ -l> -ft 


Loc. 




Vf S, fiftx 3 


gn 3, giit^ 
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107* Vite of tlie CoojitnictiYe Base. 

Where the Pronoun is in apposition with another word, ot 
loosely compounded with it, the Const. Base is used and 
the seocnd word alone takes the Postposition, e. g. ^t^ 
7S^ Stn, People such as 1 am. gH? ^hV sffl «lT?r, 
The word of me alone, gn gHJ #fS mi cftt 'Utisj inH 
ift lft% S*'^ ^^ ^R^uft, Tbu wi7/ no^ cause me, your 
younger brother^ to he troubled on account of your fro- 
perty. giTHT yiaTrffT, Such a holy man as you, 151T ^HT, 
We, or, we people. 

Occasionally the Genitive is used in this way, Th^H Wji, 
BWTTT ^ sfe^T %9 Of a truih there is some one in as 
great trouble as I am. T|WT? TO WnJwnSr 'St, To those 
who are as unfortunate' as I am. 

Sometimes f is joined to this Const. Base giving additional 
force to the word, ^<ft ^liff Sir JITTT, ff<M smitten us in* 
deed, HT^ ^pft StJft iRT %, Ours indeid is the anxiety 
(not (heirs), 

108* Alternate forms for Ace. ft Bat. It Is not very evident 
on what grounds one or other of these forms is preferred, 
it appears to be largely a matter of taste. Possibly there 
is a tendency to prefer the form with #t for the Ace. and 
9^> ^f etc. for the Dat., but nothing more than a ten^ 
deucy. It is follotyed in the following sentence ^H ^T^ 9 
^ g»ll VSr # wfvilSF fa^m, //* the other world also you will 
obtain more than this (dignity). But in the following the 
same form is used as Aco. sra ^ 'fflXT ^ WOT, When you 
sent me, 

109* The Genitive. It will be noticed that the usual Geni- 
tive terminations «T, ft, vSt, are here replaced by tT, ^, tV, 
but apart from the change of qn to ic they are declined in 
exactly the same way. It may be well to again remind 
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the student that the gender of the thing possesseJ, not of 
the possessor, determines the gender of this termination. 
It is dn ^TfT, my horse, because horse is Maso.^ be the 
speaker man or woman. 

110* Vse of Singular and Plural. 

Tu English **we" is used for the Singular in state docu- 
ments, as the ''plural of majesty.** Iq Hindi however ^w, 
^KT, etc. are used for the Singular very commonly, both in 
conversation and written compositions jff^ snsf ^^l* / vill 
not do (it), inj limn ^, This is mine. Among the better 
educated however the use of the Singular Pronoun, Jor the speaker, 
is considered more elegant, and more especially so when address- 
ing superiors. 

The use of the 2nd Personal Pronoun is a matter of much 
greater importance, and great care should be exercised in the 
choice of the right word. 

For the sake of bringing into one paragraph what has to be 
said on this point, it may be well to anticipate somewhat, and 
to consider the use of ^m (some what equivalent to "your 
honour ") as well as the use of n and gn. 

We have thus three possible forms of address n Sod Pern. 
Sing., gw 2nd Pers. PI. and ysm 3rd Pers. PL 

The latter {wsCj is the ** pronoun of respect '' and is the 
usually accepted form of address, not only in speaking to elders, 
and superiors, but also between equals in polite conversation. 
It is also well to use it to those in subordinate positions, who 
would be spoken to as Mr in English. 

giT may be used by natives of equal position between them- 
selves in familiar intercourse, but a European could not use it 
•afely in this way. It is appropriately used tojpersonal se^rvauts 
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and to such luilnirrtiiintrti iimI iilliiiiii before whose name the Mr. 
would be dropped in English*. 

It will be at once realized how essential it is to discriminate 
wisely in. the use of these two forms of address. To use gir where 
^mr is required will naturally give great offence, to address a 
xmoi as ^imi where hit is appropriate will be regarded as clumsy 
irony. 

H is best dismissed from the European's vocabulary. In his 
lips, it would, in the vast majority of cases, be taken to indicate 
contempt, or at best, be regarded as the outcome of ignorance 
or harshness. 

Among the Indians themselves g generally signifies supposed 
inferiority (of age or position) but not necessarily contempt or 
even harshness. A man will use it towards his wife or child. 
A servant also may be addressed in this way and kindly fami- 
liarity, rather than disdain, indicated. A guru, as a kind of 
spiritual father, will thus address his disciples. The villagers 
employ H far more freely than town residents, they frequently 
use it among themselves, and I have myself been addressed in 
this way where there was no apparent desire to treat me other- 
ivise than with somewhat familiar courtesy. 

111. — One other very important point remains to be noticed. 
In what way should God be addressed in prayer ? In Urdu there 
' is nothing to be discussed, g is as appropriate in Urdu as " Thou " 
is in English. It is otherwise in Hindi however. Many Mis- 
sionaries adopt ^, and have been followed by Indian Christ ians, 
and probably many Hindus who have been educated at Mission 
Schools would say that this is allowable. My own enquiries, 
however, from Hindus who have not had their own views warped 
by frequent intercourse with Christians, have resulted in this, 
that via is the only fitting word to use, ^ may be used 
forgetfully but is lacking in reverence, ^ is simply out of the 
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question as grating as '^Tou" hi when used to Ood in Unglisii* 
Every student will do well to investigate this matter for himself** 

tn all cases where ?flT and iRtit are used^ the 2ud and 3rd PL 
bf the Verb, respectively, are required. 

tt may be noted that with other parts of the Verb othei* 
than the Imperative, both Singular and Plural, 3rd Person, are 
found used by Hindi writers after 4^srt aud Q^dlT^* 

112 Omiasion of the Personal Prononnd. 

As the Verb generally indicates, by its termination, the 
Number and Person of the subject, the Pronoun is frequently 
omitted. gjT SIT^itJ ijt sri^T, Will you go ? yes (I) will go* 
Wmi STtS %T, Where are you going ? Or take the following as a 
good illustration ?J ^ ^| ^ U^fS) ^ T^F^ r^jft fsf 5RT^ TR ^Rt 
WrSift, I am (like) a fish in a water vessel, keep (me and I) 
remain, turn (me) out (and I) go away, 

3rd personal and DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

113* As already stated the Proximate and Remote Demons- 
trative Pronouns serve also a9 the 3rd Personal Pronoun, on ihi^ 
(one), generally referring to, he, she, it, present, and Wi tlicU (one)^ 
to a person either absent, or in a more remote position than the 
x>ne indicated by tng. 

* Since writing the above I have noted the following % ^i^eR I 

^ V9 ihv «kV f^df in ««r )i^ €im^ f f^ ^c umK ^, God I 

now also when wiU Thou give wisdom and understanding to the v/o* 
!men of this country ? The ! in the sentence however indicates 
English if not Christian influence. Also a> ^ dg < O^ T a !!tl g >g i r f| W 

writ ^ xmft ntjT vjnv^ |[«rS ^^ ftx n^ *nc wnffe «ipc, 

Friend of the humble, Lord of the humble. Helper of the humble^ 
aawe this sinful, greatly transgressing, perishing one, and look upon 
me in pity, (The Verb in the Singular.) 
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Sing. Proximate. Kemote. 

Norn. im,fini(*«JiV,fii*) «ni. giiC«r^) 

Const. Base X9, ^* ^W, ^^* 

Ace. uTj, ^^ itr, 'cS wi. H9 %r, ^ 

Dat. fH *T, ^ HH *T, ^i 

Agent. 1[H H ^H H 

Ab). ^[9 ^ ^9 $ 

Gen. ^[9 9rr, ft, QR^ ^^Wf, ^, ^ 

Loo. IH w, ^K, etc. 39 w, HT, etc. 

Plural Nom. S 9 

Const. Base ^, Tflrff 3W, gF«f 

Ace. & Dat. ffn *T, T^T %J, «^ 3T «T, ^r iU, 9# . 

Agent. ^^ ^ B^ H 

AbL ma^ $, ^%f # 9H 9, 9#r $ 

J^'l ^, ^, W^ ^ 5RT, S, «i5V 

Loc, ^Fsr fi, ^p%f if ^5| ^, g^f if 

114* Alternate forms. 

The forms Qi|t, cnjt, TO^, W9^ ^^^e somewhat of an intensive 
force, as though ^ had been added, and possibly this is the 
origin of these forms though the ^ has disappeared. In the 
plural the 15 appears without the ^, but this plural form with 
H has a less marked iutensitj than the singular form in ii. 

ihr «wf 5RT mn «irr^ toV dr rmi 1Rt3, And having dei-r 
toyed the family of Nand, toe will make htm king. ^^ 4m if. 
9IVH«S 9iT 3^ W1* In this tribe was Mahdnand bom. fsH HHI 
VX ?nn^T« ^ W^ "^x^vfi t^, At which thing the Uaharaj^ 
laughed at that very thing I also laughed, 

1^ This addition of { is found throughout the singular^ ^[Qt %T», 
^^ ^, etc. 
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115. Constmctire Bases. The Constructire Bases of alt thd 
Pronouns are used in the way that has already been explained 
in § 107; the second form having a somewhat intensive foroe 
as explained in § 114. 

f[iS^ wnrn ^^ Tsm ^ fim mi nn wh n^iji %, it u for Mm 

cause that they having all joined together have concocted this thing, 
St wf ^ * ^g f 5# %T^ ift^t «^ ^mti^ i, Such great banyan 
trees are contained in these small seeds, 

116. Use of Singular and Plural. 

In the Nom. Case of these Pronouns, especially of JS%, it is 
common to use the Sing, form with a plural meaning (and with 
a plural verb). 

llt[ fft^ di li^ m\\k % These three have been affixed by me, 
WfVB^ if g^ Sna W^ wit wS 5, These words are fit for even 
dUldt en to hear, ini Q^KOTf^ fiST^ fkd. Gave them these viands to 
eat, (The verb shews that inKOiT^ is plural;. 

Although some writers prefer this use of^he singular form, 
others retain the plural where the plural meaning is required. 
9 H^ tnnft ^[ftr «lft wm^ rm^ %, These three covet our land, 
d 5 S, They are these, fefat mi «rf t€ « ft ^1% cnft 1, Stas^ 
spoken these couplets in praise of tooman, 

117* Idiomatic Uses. 

Just as in English «this" and <<that" are often used in s 
very indefinite way, signifying a previous argument, or a whole 
sentence or paragraph, ** according to that " " after^ Ms " or with 
some word understood ** it (u e. the fjoeather) is line " so the 
Hind use of irs and fx% correspond to such usages very dosely. 
TO^ t ^ 'ITtSt Wt4 T9 # W^fift gw ^Wi ^, From this (cireums. 
tancej the other eight brothers inwardly Ihated him, ^9 ^ m tlfW 

^, He thougJu this that f^l^ m xifkmi^ 91 ^VT fm, The end 

of which was thi$ that 
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So in Buoh phrases as V9 jt trr? or 39 ft tmr after this, 
after that; ^H VX, whereupon, moreover; ^ njt n witj (He's) 
neither one thing nor the oiheTp 

la reports of dialogues^ eto. trv and cni are used of two per- 
sons as ** one'* and ** the other " occur in English. f«9 $ ^ff jtr 
VH 9!T IWnTH %T 1^ %> On which account they have tru$ted them 
f^lit. from uhich, to them, trust of these, has become J. 

Sometimes the same pronoun is used In the same sentence 
referring to different persons or things, ftr ft^ skIiit Sler ^ 
99 d 39 9T <I39T trr^iTT, Jnst as any one may act, in like man- 
ner from Him (i, e, God) will he obtain its (his conduct or doings) 
punishment or reward (lit. exchange J, 

HONORIFIC AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 

118. Tho Honorific Pronoun, wtr is the pronoun of respect. 
It is somewhat equivalent to <*your honour" though used far 
more freely. It might be rendered "Sir" but this is the 2nd 
person, whereas mm is a 3rd person as regards construction, 
and must have Verb, Adjectives, etc. agreeing with it in the 3rd 
Pers. PI. 

Its use has already been referred to in § 110. 

Its form undergoes no change in declension, inrv ^, VT(f 
mi, etc. Its plural is commonly indicated by the addition of 
Sm, thus nm 9Tn, ^nr #rnf ^, Wir Hint St, Tour honours, etc. 

When ^tr is found with the 2nd Person PI. of the Verb it 
must be regarded as a slip, just as it is not uncommon in English 
to find a note commenced in the 3rd Person dropping into the 
ordinaiy letter form of 1st and 2nd Persons* 

110. The Beflezive Pronoun. 
, The Reflexiye Pronoun has the same form in the Nominative 
as the Honorific ^m, but has little else in common. 
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8(X THB PRONOUN. 

This Reflexive iVTV is the same for bo (h genders and for lull 
three persons and unlike the Eni^lish (/ myself, you yourself),) 
does not necessitate the repetition of the Personal Pronoun be£(»:e . 
it; ^nm may mean myself, yourself, himself, etc. 

Its declension is as follows:— 

Kom. ^mr, 'TO^ vrcr 

Ace. fitR" ikr, ^trir ?r^, ^npi wtr iU 

Dat. mnr #T 

Agent. vni^ 

Abl. ^mr #, ^nu S vm, wn b^ ^uni 

Gen. WRT,-^,-* 

Loc. mm nT, S, iro^ ur 

The Plural is the same as the Sing., e. g. OTH ?h ^H 9 d 
vm li^ ^a srr^, Among them there are many who do not them' 
Mehes know. 

But when in the plural the idea of reciprocity is involved a 

form wm^ is used, ^m nvj^ 3 mm ^w f«m mx^ % All. the 

ufomen are talking among themselves. 

120. The use of ^rv^ is perfectly simple, but needs atteu* 
tion on the part of the student. Whenever a Possessive Pro- 
noun is used belonging to the subject of the Verb in the sentence 
fpniT must be employed, thus 

?J mviH 5rf% mi W^^, / toill send my sm. 
giT ^ mp^ m^ mr «8IT, Tou sent your son, 
mn ini^ m^ St dH, Let him send Iiis (own) son. 

cm 99 cit Hf# m d^> Would mean '^ Let him send his (some 
(me^ else's) son. 

The same rule about using the Possessive Case of the Reflex. 
Pron, where the Pronoun belongs to the subject of the Verb ap- 
plies also to the other Cases, itm ^9n^ ^ ^T^ ^ ^n^fV ^vni^^l 
fIT, This man regarded himself as ihe possessor of the kingdom^ 
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Occasionally this rule is- broken,, but only wbere the -reference 
of iffiTsrr to its proper subject is obyious, thus rrar OT^ SRT ^W 
% f^ $ UltRt l^nrr H^, Kingdom is the name of that in which 
his own comniand will be carried out. vx QIH ^^3^ Sim %T;^ % 

5IW TOT %THT % fifi ^5c ift ^ ^rro #11 iir^ "^ %t %^^ 'irnr ftn 
^inpn ^frT^ %J, BtU it is a diJicuU, matter there^ where the cir- 
eumstancea are these^ that there he no (.woman) of the hfiuse with 
one^a selfy only one'e self atid ones husband, 3% $T ^V^T VQ^ 
v:& ^ 5^^ n?T^ STTHf, They are tay,ght their own religious books, 
(each one his own), ?n^ ffj ^Sf^ 'HOT ^ d, The lochs, were their own. 
Sometimes the ^crt though not referring to the subject of 
the principal Verb in the sentence, has a subsidiary Verb wi^h 
which it is connected, thus in such a sentence as ^9 ^ 99 ^nrf 
%r lltR ^TOf VX: 1IT% feoT, He dismissed all the people to their 
outm homes (he give all the people to go each one to his own house); 
the vnk iroii refer to the subjects of gunrr though not of fen. 
Similarly in the following g «fiT % g« ^UH tr m\ BTH SIT^W 
ift WI wm, %t Thou art ajraid, terror siezes thee in taking know- 
ledge of the condition of thy own mind, 

. \^1. As the use of this Beflezive Pronoun presents not a 
few irregularities a few more illustrations are given. 

Nom. w HT ^IW vrfRTT ^ fsK, / myself indeed desire that,,. ihtu ht. 
iwft IrV ftw ^n QV ^ ^ 31|TTrft %, You are mad& out 
to he good yourself and prove us all to he wicked, ^J^^^JWt 
m^ ^ln^ WHX ^?ft %, She who knows (how to do it) maftes 
(it) herself iqitr ^an Wff S WT TO^ %, She herself does it 
with her own hand. In the following sentence ^!WR ^ni is 
used almost adverbially "of their own, aqcord " ^TT^3 

^fTO T^ i gr r^sn fuSn m ^sroJr vm vvf ft ift$ ftSi^, 

And if you wish to remain at a distance from them they will 
themselves follow you. 

Ace. <fe |[^ ^^ fC^ftl^ f'lWIir ^^Rm ^^I %, You have in^figinecl 
i)at. yourself to he altogether without s(n. j ^ ^q^ ^wm ftl 
6 ' 
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THB PROKOUIT. 



wftm m^ ^h^ ^wT t ^ tK^ *^ a? ITT 5rmi feS i, Ow^ (j^ 

<Atf rfe«eVe of ohiainincr praise, you have, unto the plunging of 
yourtelfin for^tfutnes», 'placed these pnits on this tree. 

iR'C ^%l^ %, Ason^^oum, vrorhU done ly oneself vnth 'pleasure 

(or eagerness J, in the same watt a servant is not able ta do it. 
5-lie phrase wa liV flmr i» geoerally found io dramas^ 

where the actor is supposed to bespeaking to himself. 
vm H ^Ttr means *'by itself "spontaneouslj'* as in 

such a sentence as w ^ siir! firnOT «ni 'IITO $ ^ww fim, F 

did not throw it down, it fell of itself. 
Gen. YFQH mw H iwniT, He brought (him) with him. ftj^ 

^^^ ^g fi St^, Then she said to her mother-in-law. 
Loc. nii miJX ik wr^ HWT ^r3T??V ^, TAw i^or^ / take ufon myself^ 

^m5h^«rTT ^^ ^vnv:nmi^^m^^ fir^ ^t, ta*.? time i 

will haw ten ruptes given to you fiom my rnvn funds. 
'BT^H. HW wm «l^ Vt^m SlSWiE^ni, We two, mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law, will come to an understanding between 
ourselvest. 

122. Occasionally to give additional force fe^, (ownj Is 
joined to WlfT, e. g. t^T g^ TO! ^UTO fsifSI * «m if W5IT «T1f^ 
if, I want to send you on very speciil work of my own. 

The repetition of vnwt generally gives a distributive force. 
^WR WlS ^ ^^ JW?, They went away, each one to his own count? y. 
^ff^^t ^XPTT ^WRT Hirrnf ^Rtnt H, TAe members of the body per^ 
Jorn^ their own work (each one its own)^ 

BELATIVE, CORRELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE 

123. The declension of these corresponds very exactly, the 
onlj diflTerenoe being in the characteristic letter of each, viz. si 
of the Relative, h and h of the Correlative, and « of the 
Interrogative. These characteristic letters are not peculiar to the^e 
Pronouns^ but will be found also possessing similar force in group« 
of Pronominal Adjectives and Adverbs. 
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84 . , THU PBO^OUJjf. , - * 

124* Some of these forms belong perhaps rather to Grammar 
than io literature, being seldom or never met with, but there is 
no ref^Qon why they should not be used if occasion demanded. 
• The Catrelative. 

The abave remark applies pequliarly to the oblique cases of %f, 
these forms in H> more or less modified, are met with commonly in 
poetry, b^t in modern prose Hiudi are almost invariably replaced 
bjr the Remote Demonstrative Pronoun erg, e. g. cR%i few ?5TIT Wl 
T^ "d 39 ^ cnrr fj^Rm, Tell (me) that btiainest on which you went, 
what have you done about it ? St 5Rt4 ^KTR 9^ S 5f^ 9^m % cm 
gfe % ^H^ if 1& fs^R MUm %, Whatever work can not be aeeom- 
plished by strength, (hat (work J is easily effected^y msdom. dl ^S^ 
5f Tftw K 9« 5R^|lj m4[ ^ 5f «?; TAostf M'omm wlios^ husbands ore 
livtug, Ift i^em not perform any Religious austerities, 

Jn the' Plural Nom. §t is not commcHD, being replaced gen^raj- 
ly by $, the repee^ted §i ^ is plural witli a distributive force. 
^ 5^ m^ Vl^ ^rmi % HT ^ ilH^lS S?ft J, The things which 
came Sq my memory these I explain to you. 

Not infrequently either the Correlative or the Relative Pro- 

nou^ is o^iitted. ilr St srm ^^iot ^t firaSi S b^^ Smi H 

g^ t lfe4^j > Whatever things^ are fip (or girls and toqpien to learn I 
will tetl you. «^t Wbttm VRI ^ ^^S\ %T #t SR^felS, Very 
good Maharaja wfitUever you moy m^, si^.de^ Jt^d 9T Vf^$ ^kfi^ 
has happened h^ happenej^. > 

$T ifr often not a Pronoun but means ** therefore" " accordingly " 
HT V9 dini %, ^ accordingly it is now fitting that 

125. The BelatiTO. 

It should be noticed that whereas the sentence, with the 
Relative is generally placed second in English, in I(in(£t it al- 
most invariably comes first. In English we should say Where is 
the man who came yesterday ? In Hindi The man who came yester- 
day, where is he'i Si 9R ^Xinj Si iKlT %, or the Correlative may 
be omitted, St «RH ^VX\ «raT %. 
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in Boihe sbntehbes \^hete riie XlJorreiative ii tiratiting th^ Se- 
fitive become a^i^^st equivalent to an IndbAni^ P^ri^noUft attdf 
toast Ve 80 tiunskl^d, ihft fsik ^ ^!ftl ^ mi ^ ftf# 9 ftl^ 
%t 3iit^ i Qt^» Jkd ^ tifas any ones pt^.iknrt, iiiid in toMxi 

ISt is alio 'frequently a 'Conjunction meaning **if^' and niaj or 
may not be followed hy ^x ((JUn) in Ihe neirt senleribo. St fit 

^f^5W(ft \x^ % ^ ^ « OT *Tit *^ uifif %t3 1; ifm^fe 

he ciewst^ ilieh ali the work oj ih^ hou:^ gde9\>n Ml. ' 

I26i T&e lat^rrbgatiTe, 

the intferrogWnVe i% Xiaed iti direct <^ue^io'ils ^ i^ril %, ^/w 
ai-3 youf ^q h F«t F€R§ vtmp %1 W^Ao« ft«# he caught? f«^ ^ 

Also with a lAe^nin'g ifrhidi Is aoiiidwliut akin to tlie Rdali ve; 

ibhii^ T*S ^^S ct fti *T5i t# ^lift t *t^T Mm %'«^t %xn 

IrnrHT, ^Aa^ *^«y w^^ bring iht $Sbrel as fti ibh6 <'keHs%ik ininit^ U- 
^ar^ 4ti aM Ufh^ fmn^Mp. «it| ^tH^ lit «lfF BiR >MS fl^aKtl^ % 
«S%^ e^« 9»0^ «t^n ino^ vJkai it «l i«»j|^'c^^o^f« eail vysUgum, 

ftf^ i*t)ekt'eJl carries k disti'ibutive M66 is' ^e\l as 3dh6'tiD^ 
Ae piufal, e. ^» 5 ^ jilllsg^ 4r 4t^ S ft^ 1, iThca htni* oj 
^6b'd WorWkdute yoU ddke ! 

127. There is another Interrogative, viz. ^BUf and it is some- 
what difficult to define its exact p1ace« Sometimes it appears 
to be ilitercfaaikgeaUe with Sr^; thus in the tWo following «en- 
tenceft %^ ^ tll^ *H ift, WhaJt w<U the joke; tiki *Tirt f, 
tFh^ ik(yoUt') order i therd lBeen[)"s no reksoA itfYkj 9kXk should 
h'Q tised ik one sentence ^nd «r in the ot))er, ahd ydrone fedi 
that though cht might be substituted for^t^ in the first sen^ 
tenoe, St^ could not be substituted for 9IT in the second. 

To say that St^ is more often used for persons and ^Hn for 
iWiiiiiiiatfe objects, id borirect, but ^Aoes not bfitig but tlie real dis- 
tinction. The real distinction seems to be th« Allowing) dm* 
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refers to « dittinot mdiTiduftl or thing fw regards its indiriduft- 
litj, «n hss more to do with its character and nature. Thus 
**^ou have mot obeyed my order ** ** uhich order V' here 9km mtm 
would be correct, not wci «I9T. *' A man hoe come " it might be 
replied, wn U^ or jh<l u^ the first woaH rather implj, what 
Idnd of a fmm f that is, on what busmest has he come f tho 
second would mean^ who is hef that is, what is his name, etc.? 

More commonlj «V( is used as a very indefinite interrogative 
in the same waj as the English <<whatr' in such phrases as 
what has happened? wn ^OJ or What did hesayf^M^wn «1T. 

Often also it is indicative of surprise mi H9 dm HV VTH 
^Km ITU what ! does everyone know this / 

The following illustrates a very common idiomatic use of ^vi. 

^[^, / laid on such thumps, thai let alone the servants, even their 
master won't forget it as long as he lives. 

Frequently the interrogative character of HVT is lost, as, g^ 
i irinid H^i% wrTh 8ft ift wu nm irfk %T?ft % ftri i^ w wi» 

By men* s fate, the various circumstances of the tips and downs (of 
life) which liappen, no one understands them, wvt ^ 9m mi mx 
W^ ^ ^ g ^ l g fT %Tirr> N'ow it cant he known, what various His 
you will have to hear. 

128- Declension of mx- 

Elements of a declension of «|T are met with, thus iict% eiT 
Why ? For what purpose f mii # with much the same meaning 
but referring rather to the motive from which thau the purpose to 
which. The phrase iirr% mm is heard not infrequently but can 
hardly be considered elegant HiudL 

THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

. 120. The principal Indefinite Pronoun is jtri ony (one or 
tjiing)^ it is declined only in tb^ Singular as follows :—« 
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Norn, *li. 

Const. Base. fmik» 

Aco. & Dat. ftid «T« 

Agei*t. ftfH^ ai 

AbL r^i^ $. 

Log. fili^ S, 1R. 

Occasionallj ioi is vsed as a Plural, e. g. ifihv^ ir i^ fsR 
TH ^, Ilaviiig remained seme days in the €iseeiice' fore$C^ but the 
plural IS generally aapplied by other words fmsh some, ^ ^m 
^everid. 

Where ftrl ftli U used the distributive force is promineut. 

m vx \^sSt ^H\ U^ w 9^ f 9 ^9 ^T3« ^^* ^^'^''^ *^P^ ^ 
face of ilm and (he pther one oj 7ier maideM be^an to droop sonte- 
€i'hat. 

Sjmetlmes sf is Inserted between the two words, the ntieanuig 
iis then some one or other Sii ^ wii 9iim %, Fw^ n fiwt ^ 
^S^r some one or other says^ or, $aid^ 

One or two further illustrations of the use of $r€ are addei. 

^Bsimi w^H w^ ftw^ Sir ftw^ «rT?f ^ i «ifn%, gf h^i sft #, f^nft 

iS^ fiK9V # n 8R%, X«^ ^'971 never tdt to anyone nntrastworlhy 
news (lit, uncooked condition or steUe) of 'any matter^ let him hzar 
(tfie toords) of every body, hut not repeat (Che words J of anybody 
to anybody (else). feeV 8RT ^ W^S ^ fsKnV W 5», They d7 
one thing to one pe}*son and anotlver to another, Ut HSRTSf ^ ^T^ 
UTtT Wf^ %» -^ut there is notlUng to be anxious about, ^IM dl4 
f«Bt Wf flPCffT %, When anyone strikes anotlter, 

130. The lodefiiHte ^ might be called an Indefiuite Pro- 
2)ortiottal Pronoun^ for it is geaerally used to signify some inde- 
^nite part of a whale, or to indicate degree. Kveu in such 
phrases as «9 ^V ^6 stress is not on some individual men, but 
« small grwa/ill*^^ (i e, number) of men^ a part, of a collective whole. 
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^|9 is often equivalent to the* English *'someibh(U" or "a 
littW «9 §1tl«lii, havinj thought a little, Qt^{<a( ip^ WX^ nJnTi 
hut it toill involie a Hitle expense. 

Its most frequent use perhaps is with ^ or s^ff when it means 
"nothing" or with xit as in ^9 wt ^#, ahsolytely nothing, g^ 
1 ^9 ^rro WV\ •! TTO> Fou havis dhtained neith^ any profit nor 
reward, f^H Wl «9 ^t'HVt ^vHf 0/ which nothing at all can 
he said/ 

^ sf ^ inay be l^keh a^ equivalent t6 ^<a v^rj little.*' 

COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

131. Sohr.etiines ^e PronOuns hre bompoun^ed with one 
another or wich other words. A few of th6 principal are appefkded' 
with tlieir ineatiiQtgft. 

Jtl ^^ whoever . Oblique Cases fsi^ f^^t ^, etc. 

f WT %l^ any other, 

%lt «feTT another, 

^W %ri o// (collective). 

W %r^ eiwy owtf (distributive). 

^TT ^T^ a720/A^(in the sense of additional). 

^i $R another (in the sense of a different one). 

^k\i Str ^TT *om« ^M^o di- /oMr (Eng. some two or three). 

9tt §im who else? (As in English, this may be a simple* 

enquiry, or it may mea-i "no one else." As in reply to such? 

a question as, Did .ffou do it? Src 9im is equivalent to, 

'* Yes, I did''). 
^^TT wn what else ? (The foregoing remarks apply equally to 

th^s). 
^.T W9 wJtatever, 
^W^ ^9 the whole, 
«r^?? sgg? A great deal. 

"ilS^ '8k 6ome more, someehing different, any more t 
^JK iro anyChi'ng else ? ov something else. 
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CHAPTER VUL 

PRONOMiNAL ADJECTiVES. 

132 i The ProngihinAl Adjective a, though in not a few eAsel 
Clearly akin to the Pronouns in origin, mre cloadj identified with 
Adjectives in tisa^. Even when standing alone tbej^ rtiay fre^ 
quentlj be regrirded as Adjectives with a Noiih understood. In 
6ther eaaea however they are practically Adverhs. 

'there arc two series of Pronominal Adjecttvea whose clmrad- 
teriatio letters mark them out as olosely allied with the five Pro- 
Iiouna irt, ?r5t ^i 0Ti ^T^j the root letters of the Couat. 
Base of these^ viz. ^^ ^^ m, Hj ^i reappear^ and retain the same 
force* 

These two seiiea of Pronominal Adjectives indicate reapeeti^e-i 
ly Quantity and Quality (or kind). 

Their declensioil need not be giVeu as they follow the regular 
deolepsion of Adjectives with two terminations (iit and i). 



133* Vorre^onding to 

Proximate Demon st. 
Remote ,> 

Eelative 
Correlative 
Interrogati^ 



of Quantity, of QtixiUtp, 

Ifff^ this quantity* §^this*like 
3H^T that „ §mthritdtke "^ 
TsrHHT which ,, mm whioh4ike ' 
fi^oi^such „ ^Tsuch-like 
^t?T^T VFhat „ % Sei what'like t 
Aa in the case of Prononna so herej the Correlative is very 
generally ireplacel by the Remote Denionatrative form 3?RT and 
§gTi though trfdHl and ^t do occasionally occur, " "* 

When the Noun is unerpresaed then the Pronominal Adjec- 
tives take the declension of Nouns and we get such forma m^ 
f^irti ^, ftvrRT m, etc. 
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PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES OF QUANTITY. 

134. The meaulng and uses of these wiJl best be set forth by 
:|;ivlng a few illustratioiis. 

Tgi?nifiR trtH^S in^ftRITft«ri|WV5IT?i\ ^, As many days 
'Sts kept passing away (at the same rate), tlirough anxltty, she kept 
{slovfly) dying, ft^FT fe WRT HT, There foas only this mitch difference, 
ir?R^ Qi^S^^ 9 %r, There vfUl not he so ntuc& difficulty, fsfPVT 

uri 9im ird vnn Tfrn^ f^s^t una S vfro^ oim ^nunn % 

Sometimes a brother is not oj so much use as a neighbour^ (lit. as 
T0%uch use as a brother does not become, ol -a eertasn Hme^ that 
much use does a neighbour hecon^). fsiH^ ^ n% ^?tl 3?Rt lik 
^fttm f^f^ %Jjit9 As for distant as this one remains away, to 
ihe same extent will an accomplishment of the work be ejected, f^H^ 
^ ^ Wm i BSI nit J^^Kn ckt^ % As many gt^at men as there 
are they all have this aim. 

It should be noticed that BRrlHT often loses its direct InteF- 
rogative force, m^ ^9 *T H^ Wlfk ftlfef % f« ^TH mv6 3 n\ZX 
filRI^ ftpc ^5fl fti?RT ^t^m ^iftiS, Ifow she quite well knows How 
much sugar and how much ghi it is necessary to put in anything, 
. Sometimes, e8|>ecially iti colloquial Hiudi, fmn^ is oontracfted 
into ^ priS, e. g. St ih^ HT^IT WW^ ^ fTO 3H WT HrWPC S 
faff tl § farf V^ nmi W^T^^ $ ^gnr^ mh, Whatever gueH 
comes to your house, -as many days as he shall remain so many days 
entertain him in a worthy manner <$ocoiding to your ability, $ is 
U9ed simikrlj for fan ^ * 

185* Adyerbial use. 

The following seatenoes represent the transition stage be- 
tween the Adjectival and Adverbial use ftlH^ 9 ^ft^T Wi ^ow 
much did he buy it for I ^Rl^ fra ^ i^S ftfm H^f, Uj? to this 
point there is no cause of anxiety, 

lu the following yH^ 3 ^^y be fairly regarded as an Adverb 
of time. ^?f^ 5 qfsH ^ ^ HTH W # ««T, In the meantime 
the Pundit went near and said. 
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Used as Adverbs of manHer or degree. Sfnc dm ^Kfim T^t 
ftl^ ftr lit 3^ «^ irW ^«i ^if %Td, -C«« ^/'« J^roAwan^ 
%ori4e never eo v^eil nevertheUis their ietien art not well formed. 
^Wam «t %nni "ii «! i, TU more fruit fnl they were the more ih^ 
fi. €. the trees J bent dovtm^ M^ t Vnm iKrt ITm % Why doit thou 
Jear so much to die f f^iit. from dying). 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES OF QUALITY, 

136. lUustimtion will prove here also the hest explanattoa 
<£ the use of these Pronomiual Adjectives. 

5t n«T ftr mn WDft, Having destroyed such a king. ^ fiTi 
^ #T«n!l^ tr fin gw H ^, In 4uch a tmy open and give it, tlt&e 
the ^al shall not he broken* fJH^ Jt^ S ^Swi H fe 01 Jf^ TO! 
^ 9tTK n% $9T, Consider •!» your mind that tlus man is this soft 
of man, and this one this. 9m\ 91 im Qlr As that one is so is 
this, ircg 91iFr gw 5# %tS 1 Sm WCrt9, ^^^ good men art 
Hke mango trees. Si9T ^ %Tm ^ it 39 9(T ^shm» As the tret 
so will be its seed, m 5^ ^Ht 'ftn «l^ m HTR ^IHTW, or having 
given the name of other such like things, m ftot VRf %| What 
sort' of a business is this J 

%9X often loses its interrogative meaning and conveys the idea 
of extent or degree, either of ezocUence or the reverse, sometimes 
wonder and admiration also are indic^tted. vii 9^ ft9T 90^ 
feUT IT, What teaching of rtUgion did he give J itnt ^ x/m % 
What Heady devotion there is / §T^ WB 9i^ ^m ^ ^» What 
matters o/ trouble both have become, ^im it Qinit^ 9ut Vtm- 
ITR9 1T| However forbearing and good a man he be. 

. Sometimes a Noun mnst be understood ^figqt d #1T .Hifri 
UST^ 5, In dealing kindly with such (vnmen). 

Occasionally $9T is used raueh in the same way as 9T (like) 
S g»if $Hf ik in # iwnit ^, / am nurtured by such like people 
09 you. g^ni IjtT ftn, Such a friejkd oi you. 
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137. Advetbial use. 

Very 'fe-cfqiiehtV 61ie«e #drdfl a?e os^d ^s Ad^rKr. ^Nc ^HB 
3^ # ^, AM it hc^ failed okt txac>N/ U itm my. ^%Td 
Wit ft ijS^, J^io ^an your MhSMss be fm*g^^l ihf ^ 
ftti il#> ^V e^ /9^»> THafstTer dindf ork'in <mt. $^ «l^^irt?i^ % 
She is leading (us) astray in this in&nmri 

Sometimes ^ is used with the meaning of <* for example " 

*' as " ftw S srnff tife^ ^ ftiwm S ^iS ^^^ ^tto^, Whosf 

nofites. dre well Photon anii imdumed^ ^, for ^n^ance^ Anus^d, 
Draupadu . i ... > 

n^ m tised bot Infrequently in ^ t^ vagUB way as indicitiiing 
aidtat^ whicli cannot he definitely Jexplained^ e. g^^n Hint l^/d^. 
f^ ^ :§W vr> 2%(i^ i^W tms for me sothelkiTt^ Hke "^M. ThlH 
means that it so Jmppene'd, no one ibas to bb hlxxmtd* Some- 
what i^milar is iti uBe in Buch a phrase a's 39T lit tH^Kl %^ S^ 
is tz ^nan of ^hal sort. Meaning that he is a worthless sort ^f 
fellow, r. 

99t ok* §§ is idioniatically ttsi^d also to iexpr'edd the idi^ia of 
anything hieing in a raW, ot unfihfshtd, olc hnpteparfed stiite. . Ill 
such a sentence, for instance, as «rt Sf^rrtl ftirtlt tT 8^ #, hH 
yon get it ready made or just as it wasi i. e. namade. 

OtHER iPRONOMIlJAL ADJECTIVES. 

lS8i There ai*6 Variius othe^ #t)rd^ which ^re liiore or legrf' 
cortretetly called Pronon^inal Adjectite». A lilrt ^f the more 
common t>f these is given, with thelir bieitnings ^nd &n occ^ion.^ 
al illustration. ' 

I|;K......I!«, Q9i It^TTT. Thedcat^ tided in %, similar way 

to their equivaleMs itt Englisii in l^ch phrases as *'one' 
$ay9 tme thing eind one another '* 6v ** one says one thing (ind 
another another, ^ek and ^^CT or ^91^ are also commonly 
used for *'in the first .place" and. *' secfxndlu*' 
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OTHER PBONOMINAL ADJEmYBS. $3 

^CT StVC. .Th^R^ .^e comgi.QQly v^se^ prediaativety, as 

adv^rsatives. in su^li s^ phrfise as ^ ^i %^ ^tff % %^ OT 
^TT, ^^«'^ ^'^ on^ thing and that is anothen 

^ Several. ^ Bl mi fef $ fljol^ #> -^ ^a« 9» th^ fyoh 
out for flit, from) seveval day^- Sojuetimes ^HI is ajd^ed 5r4 
Srn^^.^fe HOT «R1 ^^ Several people at the tine of seating put 
said, A plural of this is also oQcasionallj. met with fij!^ #i 
^, The houses ofseverqL oR^ ^sr is not un^ormuon s^ ^!R 
iiftHT $....^.«W; Several Pandits desired to.,. »,n 

xmm has a similar meaning, but somew^t of. ^ 4i^^il;>utive 
force " many, a one" 

^njH, m^ S, many, m^ ^ fo^^ ^, tnany, sttufenis. 

^^^Xt, many. f^QT ^ Ig^ ^ %> ^^ere are mfmy w^men 
indeed, 

^^ many, ^JRiR WTOT aR^siT^ fnany who know the langu^ 

age of the people^ or those w/to know several If^nguageSi 
^^ H« '^ H«, (I'll* > BM ^^ walso met with for a Feminine 

Noun. In tha Oblique C^ses it m%y be used, in fci^e Sing. 
• or, PI. form ?|;«l ^,.-HSt % 4i^ i^te^^iv^ fe)jroi.«A*^so 

is found, e. g. ^wt 99 '^1? «m1f 311^, All indeed do not 

know everything, 

^4 all, wi vmXT. ^, tn every way. 

^Sm^9 all, the whole, 

HTH, all (declined as an Adj. of two terminations). 

mtm, the whole, ^m^ and ^^m have more of a collective 

force than 99 and qxT J*^. _ 
99T9T| entire. This is used more of a single thing in the sense 

of "unbroken." 

«T%«ir, ^nfir, and the others. wyTgl fa tS fc T ftl 9| «l| 113 Ssft, 
Having conferred great dignities on Bhadrabhait and the 
others. 99 is ^A ftw ^391 ^ItfeR ^xHT gnr> -ff**.* strength 
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96 THB VERB. 

In the foUoving paradigms these Pronouns are usually omit- 
ted, (1) As quite unnecessary. (2) BicTaase the Pronoun is not 
strictly a part of the Verb, ff^TTT means " / will go *' whether 
S be used or not. ^Ve^ ^hfa th^r? i^ d^ form only for two 
different persons, e. g. fRil for Ist and 3rd PL, yet it is by no 
means uncommon, both ia speaking, an 1 writing, to use such a 
form without the Pronoun, itj being left to ^he context to dwde 
whether " we will go " or ** thei/ will go " he iijite^ded. 

In cases where any confusion might arise the Pronouns are 
alppended, 

'2. It has not been thought necessaj;y i^o print more than the 
3rd Pers. Sing, in English. J If the 3rd Pers. Sing, be "^ will 
go" the student knows that "/ will go" 'Hhou wilt go" "w^ 
'will go,'* etc. are the 1st and 3rd Sing., etc. 

141. 1. The N^Em 'Uo be" %pfx. 

. if. j9,-:— The ^a^ts u^ed iq. the Conjugation of o^l^er Yer^s are 
marked with an asterisk.* 
Infinitive %TTr to he. 

Imperfect Participle * UTffT becoming, or he who is becoming. 
Perfect Participle* ^^ having been or he who h<^ become, 
Adverbid,l Participle %rS ^ upon becoming. 
Conjunctive Participle ftT, %Hft, %ToKT, (%T5R^) having become. 
Noun of Agency %R«n^, il^'sm ot %RinT he or that 
which ia to be, or, become. 

i « • t * Prbskniv he 18. 

Singular. Pi^uRAL. 



3. J* 2. ftx. 



J The 3rd Person insl^d of the 1st ii^ §iv,gn, ^ it is sonje- 
times more easy to find an' eq^iivalent fqij the Hi^di of the 3^d 
than of the 1st Person. ' 
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CONJUQATIOJT OF *' TO BB." 11 

t * Past, he ipoj, 
!• 2. 3 m- 1. 2, 3 A 

TENSES FROM THE ROOT, • I 

CoNTiNGBHT FuTURB, he mtijf he* 

L %Tt. 1. 1 irt, ftin, tr^i 

3. ) or it. 2. tr. 

* Absoldtr Fotuhb^ he will he. 
1. ^ <>r %T#7n- L 1 Stir, ti4S, Sni?, 

2 \ %nrT» %T^nT aTwrn^ 3. | oi Siiir. 

3J or^iSiTT- 2. tift, or ^n^. 

t 2, w % St. 

Respectful formia, used as 3rd PU vitt ijfri, etc, ^mt, ^{ftlBl, 
for |[fenPU. 

TEMBES FEOH THBl IMPEKFEGT PAETTCIPLE, 

• Indbpinite iMPBRFEgr, /*«? 6#coTOc«. 
L 3* 3. iTHL 1- 2. 3 ftiS* 

F^bise:nt Imperfbct, Ae *> becoming. 

P^T ItfPEHFKCT, he was berommg. 
1. 2. 3 iiHTm, 1. 2. 3 SiSt. 



f Tbese two Teuaea are peculiar to StHT- 

{ The lat and 3rd Persons Imperative, given la some Gram- 

m&T^t exist onlj/ in Grammars. %i3 iH «j a* etc. are Sufa^ 

juuetive (i* e. Contingent Future) not Imfierative, Even the 
respeotfnl formg are more properlj Contingent Future. 
7 
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THE VURB. 



f 



TENSES FROM THE PERFEOT PARTICIPLE: 
Ii^DEFiNiTE pEBFEOTy he became. 

!• 2. 3. igm. 1. 2. 

Present Perfect, he has become. 

Past Perfect, Ae ^orf become. 

1. 2. 3. ^ m. 1. 2. 3. ^ *. 

The six remaining (possible) Tenses, three from the Present 
Participle, and three from the Past Participle, probably never 
occur in this Verb. Should they do so they will be found to 
follow the analogy of the Cjnjugatioii of ^RSfT. 

2. INTRANSITIVE VERB, iFRT, to go, or, io move. 



142. Infinitive. 

Imperfect Participle. 



fRRT to go. 

fRm or fl^r?nr ^^, going, or 

he toko is going or moving. 
V^ or ^rai ^^ having gone, 

or he who hoe gone. 
fraS #, ^pon going. 
Conjunctive Participle, mm, iFT^, tap^rtR^ ( ^BH 9ItS ), 

having gone. 
Nou^ of Agency* ^^ I ^T^T, WT^WTT or ViH^VIi 

he or <Aad, v^Uck goes, or moves* 



Perfect Pai-ticiple, 
Adverbial Participle. 



rftENS^ FROM THBJ ROOT. 

COWTWOJJNT FuiJUMs, he may go. 



i} 



«t or «^. 



^ I TO or ^. 



2. 
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CONJUGATION OF V^SfT- ^^ 



Absolute Future, he wili fft>* 

S. «i;f. 2. 'TOT- 

Rciipectrul forma used with w^, eto. as 3vd PL ^^f^, 9?^, 

TENSES FROM THE IMPERFECT PAKTICIPLK. 

I. 2.x ^?I3T. 1. 2, 3. ?raS. 

PttEaBST Imperfect, Aa m iJ^^sff?! (not in the aense "/*« u a&d^^ 
(^ ^^1 '^ but *' tf ml tlu' pteseut time m^vin^}*) 

2.) * 3. f"^*- 

3. )^^*- 2. «^^. 

Past Imperpect, he wa* goUiq, (i* e. toas at ikat time fnonng ) 

L 2. ;j. g^Br m. 1^ 2. a. «hh 5. 

CoNTiKGENT Imperfect, a^iow^i he he going ^ (i.^n should he &#, 
at any de/imU ft //le, m<wingj^ 

PifcESuMPTrVR Impgrfrot, ^* will he going ^ (u ^^ it it OJi in- 
jtrence thai Ji€ is q£ the present time niomngj. ; 



t For alternate foriuB see under tho Veri> %RT, 
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100 TBE VERB. 

Past Contingent, had he been going, (i, e. wtre he ai some 
^rtieular past time acCMo/ly monngj, 

1. 2. 3. mmm %im. 1. 2. 8. m^ %t^* 

TENS1C9 FROM THB PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

iNDki^iNiTB Pebfbct^ he Went, 
1. 3. 3. mr. 1. 2. 8. ^. 

Pbesbi^t Perfec7| he has gane. 

Past Pebfeot, he had gone. 
1. 2. 3. fren m 1. 2. 3. nd % 

Co^tinqent Perfect^ should he have gone, 
' 1. WIT %Ti. ^- 1 «A a^ 4 



Presumptive Perfect, he anil hape gone, {i.e. it is pr^sumpi 
thot he must have gone J. 

1. 
2. 
3. 



5* '^t^t Hfismt 



Past Contingent Perfect, had he gone (I e. if he had at some 
past time (Uready gone). 

1. 2. 3. IBRT irm. J. 2. 3. nfttlS. 

X For alternate forms see under the Verb %T9||* 
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3. TBANSITIYB VERB. imm» (o Strike. 

143f The only parts in which a Transitive Verb diflferg 
from an Intransitive in Conjugation is in the six Tenses formed 
from the Perfect PHrticiple. It will be explained hereafter in 
ivhat respects the forms are subject to modification, but, cm /or 
Of pet'son and number of the Pronoun or A/ent are concerned^ eaek 
Tense has only one form throughout, that of the 3rd Person Singular, 

The Pronouns being used in the Agentive Case. Thus: — 

Indef. Perfect Sf ^, ^, TO ^> V9T ^, ^ ^, ^% ^ HTH h^.ete. struck. 
Present Perfect do. mXJ ^ he has struck. 

Past Perfect do. inn iTT he had struck. 

Contigt. Perfect do. irrnftm should he have struck. 

Presump. Perfect do. jrm %m he will have struck. 

Past Cuntgt. Perfect . do. wttl %Tm ^d he struck. 



4. INTRANSITIVE VERB WITH OPEN ROOT, Wm, to come. 

144. The following paradigm applies to Verbs whose root 
(that is, the part which remains after cutting off the termina- 
tion 9|T of the Infinitive) ends in VT* 

In all those parts where the root is followed by a termination 
beginning with a Consonant, the Verb follows the analogy of q^rt, 
(i. e. the termination is added to the root vj, thus, 'inHT, Wll, 
etc.) but in those parts where the termination begins with a Vowel 
sontetimes q, and occasionally cr, is inserted between the vi of 
the root and the Vowel of the termination. 

In the following paradigm it has been thought better not to 
print those parts and Tenses which follow the analogy of the 
conjugation of finm, but to emphasise those which differ by 
printing them alone. 

Perfect Participle mOT^ he who has come. 
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THE VERB. 



TENSES FROM THE ROOT. 

CoirriNGBNr Futdrb, he map wme. 



wi« 



[* > vRf, w8, 



(mm). 



- > ^TO, WU, toI. 



2. V1^* 



Absolute Future, he will come. 
2. vj^iiii* 



u 



<ninrt, ^rrintT> ^irSm. 



Imperative, come. 



2 ^. 2. «|«T. 

Respectful fwrns, ^irvd, 'Hnritt ^ilTVnn. 

All the Tenses from the Imperfect Participle are conjugated 
exactly after the analogy of nn^. 

TENSES from THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

Indefinite Pbbffct, he came, 

1. 2. 3. mm. 1. 2. 3. i!TO, una. 



Present Perfect, Ae has come. 



1. Num ^ 



::} 



2. ^»nj %!, ^n3 §T. 



Past Perfect, Ae Aac? come. 
1. 2. 3. mun m. 1. 2. 3. i!TO «, ^aia ft. 

Contingent Perfect, should he have come, 

o f vr¥ ^TO, 'BW t|H!. 



S:} 



w^ %ra- 



2. WfH %T, ^BlS %l. 
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CONJUGATION OP m^J AND JlH. |^| 

Pbbsuhptivb Pebfbot, he will have come. 

2 ) 3 1 '^ ^^» "^ ^^' 

J > Win %Tin« o ..„ a,;; m,^ &^ 

Past CQUfTisawfT Pbbfbct, Aai he come. 
1. 2. 3. wm %Tm, 1. 2. 3. iwir %T!^, ^ tri?. 

145. The very common Verb wmi lo go differs from the 
above in one important respect, viz , th^t in the Perfect Parti- 
ciple, and throughout the six Tenses formed* from the Perfect 
Participle, the 91 i^ changed to if and the long vowel m shortened 
to % thus tmx, ITHT ^, ifHT ur, etc. Ill all other respects it is 
eonjugated in the same way as vmh 

146. The conjugation of Transitive Verbs with poojfc ending 
in Vf (e. g. mmi to eat, ^^^ io eaU, ftRTTf T to cause to drink) 
differs only from the conjugation of ^fniT as iTinn dpe« from 
^^RT, that is to say, in the six Tenses formed from the Peifect 
Participle, the subject of the Verb is used in the Agentive Case, 
and the Verb takes the form of the 3rd Pers. S.ing. j^qr, jS^rrHTy 

fiRrnn, etc. 

5. THE VERB, S^IT, lo gtre, 

147. The Verb ^, with the open root ^, follows in somiy 
respects the analogy of WRT, with the further irregularity thfit 
the H of the root is sometimes changed to ^. 

Only those parts or Tenses are given which do not follow the 
analogy of fR^. The remaining parts correspond exactly with 
the conjugation of ^fRF, thus Sm, t^ €t, S%, etc. 

Perfect Participle feqr, he who has given. 
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TENS1» FROM THK»ftOOT. 

Contingent Future, he map give, 

2. St, S^. 

Absolute Future, he will give. 



9 ? S> i^* 









Imperative, give. 

2. S 2. ir, a«T 

Bespeotful forms, ^M^lS, d^Hrtlil , ^tfgidin. 



^m being an Active Verb takeg 
the form of the 3rd Pers. Sing, 
•in these Tenses, with the Pro- 
noun or Agent in the Agentive 
Case. 



TENSES FROM THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

indefinite Perfect f^ 

Present Perfect ftrnt % 

Past Perfect fifirr ^T 

Contgt. Perfect Tott %T«r 

Presump. Perfect fem %TnT 

Past Contgt, Perf fgin %Tm^ 

6. THE VERB, mim, to do. 
148. The only point to notice about this Verb is its irre- 
gular formation of the Perfect Participle and the six Ileuses 
formed from it, and the Respectful forms of the Imperative. In 
all other respects it is perfectly regular, and being an Active 
Verb, follows the analogy of mt^. 

Imperative, do. 
2- «T 2. 95^ 

Respectful forms rf^ftrS, ^fmdi, qftftmni. 

Perfect Participle fein, he who has done. 
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With the Prououn 
or Agent in the Agentive Case* 



GSNBBAL RSMARES ON THB VERB. 10& 

From this the six Tenses of the Perfect Participle are formed 
quite regularly, viz : — 
Indefinite Perfect ftuHT 
Present Perfect filWT % 
Past Perfect filWT ^T 

Contingent Perfect fgRUT %TO 
Presump. Perfect fqiilT%TiTT 
Past Contgt. Perfect fiRiTT %T?H 

149. The student will do well to (a) learn the parts of %T^ 
marked* (as they occur in the other Verbs), (b) thoroughly 
master ^HfT, (c) by the help of §§153 — 164 understand the 
construction of the six Tenses formed from the Perfect Participle, 
and (d) from the following " general remarks " note the roodifr 
tjatious of the forms (^iveu in the preceding paradigms) for the 
feminine. When this has been accomplished the remaining parts 
of the paradigms will present no serious diflSculty. The Hindi 
Verb is simple in its structure and presents few irregularities of 
form (in modern High Hindi); the real difficulties of the Hindi 
Verb (if such exist) meet us when we come to »tudy the idlo« 
matic uses of the Tenses. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE VERB. 

150. Transitive, Intransitive and Passive Verbs. The 
Verbs may be distinguished as Transitive or Active, and Intran- 
sitive or Neuter. Most lutransitive Verbs when made into 
oausals become at the same time Transitive. 

Transitive Verbs may be used in the Passive Voice. 

151. Hood. The four Moods, Infinitive, Indicative, Sub* 
junctive and Imperative are represeuted in Hindi. The arrange* 
roent of Tenses however adopted by Dr. Eelloi^g does not readily 
adopt itself to the grouping of them under their Moods^ and the 
subject is one of little importance. 
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Tenses. It may be mentioned here that Dr, Kellogg's arrange- 
ment and nomenclature of the Tenses has been adopted in m 
entirety. The arrangement is simple, logical, and in eviery fray 
admirable. The names are probably the best that coi^ld be found, 
but the idiomatic uses of some of them are so various, that no 
single name could possibly be given, which would adeijua^ly 
express their range. 

152* Number, Person, and Gender. The Hiudi Verb has 
two Numbers (Singular and Plural), 1st, 2ud, and 3rd Persons, 
and, unlike the English Verb^ is capable of expressing the 
Gender of the subject. 

In the preceding paradigms only the Masculine forms of the 
Yerb have been given. The characteristic Masc. Sing, is in, the 
Mase. Plural q. These are changed to { for Fem. Sing, and ^ 
or { for Fem. Plural. 

To par tic ularise : — 

The Infinitive termination sfT sometimes assumes a Fern* form 

#, and occasionally a Masc. PI. form ^. 
The Imperfect and Perfect Participles and the Noun of Agency, 

e. g. «Rm, WIT, ^^^eiHl or HHHHKi become 

fFRf^, TO^, ^H^etlHi or ^H^lllfl for the Feminine, and 

both the Masc. and Fem. forms when used with the force of 

Nouns or Adjectives may be regularly declined as snoh. 
In the C<MQtingent Future and Imperative Gender does not 

affeot the forms. 
In the Absolute Future vrr and H Masc. become ^ for both 

Sing, and PL Fe^n., e. g, wgift, TOJft. 
In the Indef. Imperfect and Perfect ^ddl, fR^, WIT, ^rit 
become 

i9^?ft, ^^Tfff TO^, V^f for the Fem. 
Ju the Present Imperfect and Perfect the same rule appjlies, 

the Auxiliaries % % etc. being unaffected. 
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In the Past Imperfect and Perfect the same rule applies, aad 
here the Auxiliaries also are changed, thus 

frerHT vr, ^inft d, frerr vr, ^ ^ become 

In the Contingent Imperfect and Perfect the same rule applies 

but the Auxiliaries %T3i %Td> etc. remain unchanged. 
In the Presumptive Imperfect and Perfect the same rule ax>* 
plies, and the Auxiliarias also are affected, thus 

fFRIT ^fffT, fFrft %ni, flHT ^prr, WH %t»^, etc. become 
fwnft ^^9 fFT^ %nft, fi^ ^ift, ^iH^%ti{t, etc. 
In the Past Contingent Imperfect and Perfeet the san^e rul^ 
applies to both parts. 

fRTai ftifiT, ^^S %T^, ^^ Srm, ir 8tS become 

fRIcft %THV, fl^?ft %T?if , fl^ %T^» W^ %T?ff . 
In the case of the Verbs ^^j (to give) and ^jjsn {to do) the 
Perfect Participle and the Tenses formed ther^ from are 
changed as follows: — 

fenMasc. ^ or fei Fem. f^ PI. Masc. #f or fet PI. Fem. 
filRIT «> rf^orfti^ „ fsfiQ „ „ ccf or^E^ „ „ 
In the case of Verbs with root ending in ^ the changes are 
its follows; — 

vnm Masc, mj^ or vxi Fem., miQ pi. Masa, ^rff or 

Wlff PI. Fem. 
erRT'is peculiar in shortening its first VoweL 
mn Masc , mft Fem., ij9 Masc. PI., irff Fem. PI. 
Other Verbs following the same Coujugations are, of courlae, 

affected in the same way. 
With Transitive Verbs the six Tenses of the Perfect Participle 
used with their Prouuns or Agents in the Agentive Case 
are not affected by the Gender or Number of the Agent, 
but by what in fiuglish would be the Accusative, (see fur« 
ther § U2). 
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It bhould be speoially noticed that in some Tenses the fortn Is 
the same for all three persons; in the remaining Tenses 
the form is the same for the 2nd and 3ixl Persons in the 
Singular, and in the Plural there is one form ouljr for both 
Ist and drd Persons. 

THE AGENTIYE WITH TENSES OF THE PERFECT 
PARTICIPLE m TRANSITIVE VEBBS. 

153^ Alloaion has already been made to the special con- 
Btruction of the AgaDtive Caie with the n]% Tenses formed from 
the Perfect Participle of TrauBltiye Verba* 

What would ordinarily be regarded aa the Subject of the 
Verb is put in the Ageutive Case (L e. with if) instead of in the 
Komiuatiye, and either 

1 . The Verb is used in the 3rd Person Singular with the 
Object in the Ace* Case, or 

2. What would ordinarily be regarded as the object is pnt 
in the Nomiuativ^e Case^ and the Verb made to agree 
with it in dumber and Gender, 

Take the simple sentence " ihen the king explained iftii matter!* 
According to 1, it will be translated H« TTaTT ^ ^^ ^TH ^ 
wnm, or it may equally well be translated according to 
2j (and with identically the same meauing) fm TJ^tJ ^ ^ 

In the Ist construction the Verb appears to be used imper- 
Bonally hut governs the Ace. *Hhen by the kinj th^re betarriG an 
explaiiiinj (of J this Tnaller!* In the 2ud, the Verb appeara to 
be Passive in Dicaufng, though Active iu form, **then by ike king 
the mailer wa^ explained J' 

154, A few illustrntions of thie common but very un-Engliih 
coiistructiou are appended. 
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'llrart ^ nft 31IT flft, Ood was vvy merciful, (lit. did ^reat mercy). 
wnva St gw ^ $^ it fmx m fie, You had indeed commiUed 

such a fault that 

fkn ^ VTV drf ft «raT, JTAtf Brahman having clasped his hands 

said^ 

itrl ^mm ^ ^ wrf^ cSt4 If ftmi sft, ^« A«« mixed some 

intoxicating substance in our food, (^H ^ to be understood)t 
llfiren # ir ^ ft wm *Tt fir?? g^, TAe P?^n*< enquired their 

place of residence and caste (Notice Jiere ft i? Masc. bo» 

cause the nearest N^un f^jH is Masc, ^||) Fen^. because 

the nearest J^oun ^Tfrl is ^em.). 
fTBin^ ^ 5?l» ^T H^ f3R«T, ^y^fp Mahdrdjd made me pleased. 
ypf^^VWJ m^ IfRT %, / have beaten him much. i^fH SiTrf 

^ ^ f^T wXl %t You people havp irritated him, 

mm ?nK St S ^ g*^ * sktw mm ^ whi§, Up to the present 

f have explained to you (ordinqry) household duties, 

CLASSIFipATiPfJ OF CONJUGATIONS, 

166. The Verb %[^. la any classification of the Verbs 
%13n need nofi be included as \t holds a place quite its own, 
1. Not only is it irregular in the forraation of its par|s but thes9 
are derived from more than one root. 2. It has 4;wo Tenses 
peci^^ar to itself^ viz., the Present (^, etc.) and the Past ( VI )• 
3. The various parts of t)ie Verb present jbwo meanings, iQore 
pr less distiuQt, that of b^re predication of je^istenpe ** to be*" 
^nd that indicative of ^ process <* to becon^e.'' 

166f CUsflficatianu Ihe repaaipng Verbs ma^ be class!* 
fied as :^ 

1. Transitive Verbs with root ending in a Const, as vm^ <o strike, 

2. Intransitive „ „ „ „ „ „ ,,m^mtogo. 

3. Transitive „ „ „ „ „ Vowel „ on^n to eat. 

4. Intransitive „ „ „ „ „ ,j „ vmj to come. 
R Irregular „ 
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167* Boots ending in a Vowel. Uudeif Nos. 3 and 4 there 
are not ouly those Verbs the roots of which end in iffT as l|IT>rT» 
wmr, but those ending in i as ift^ to drink, ^ff^J to live, 

„ f, „ ^ ,9 Ijprr to totieh, -^m to drip, to leak, 
»> ft )• ^ j> ^T^W to wash (trans.)> tv^ to cry. 

These are conjugated after the analogy of ^tTH\ or mmt 
(see §§ 144, 146) with the following modification, that in the 
case of VerI)S with root ending in i, in addition to the insertion 
of U between the vowel of the root and the initial vowel of the 
termination (in Perfect Part, etc,), the long ^ is shortened into 
^ e. g. from ift^, mUa, we get Perf. Part. fqm. PL faS ; fewT, 
PI. FsiS. In the Fem. the ^ of the root and the ^ of the termi- 
nation may unite and we get the forms ift and ^, (or fo^ and 
fgi4 ) after the analogy of fgm, zi from im (to give) and BfiiiTi 
ift from ik*mi (to do). 

Verbs with root ending in ^ do not require such insertion of 
q, but the vowel ^ is shortened to 3 as in wm {to tottch) Perf. 
Part 9^. 

168. Irregular Verbs. In Hindi there are but five ftregular 
Verbs in common use. 

I am to gioe Pert Part. felT Fem. ^ 

#^T to take „ „ ftrm „ «^ 

WTfT to go „ „ mn „ ifift 

«Rtm to do „ „ ^aRQX t, «Rt 

j HrfT to die „ „ gw ,1 5^ 

The e(^iagation of ^m has been given (§ 147), dm is con- 
jugated in the same way, ^rm has been noticed in § 145, «nsri 
in § 148, incm oniy differs frorn an ordinary Intransitive Verb 
with closed root (i. e. ending in a Consonant, as fRm ) in having, 
its Perf. Part, in ^irt instead of ifih Not unoommonly howoyer. 
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thd form iTtt also id found. In the Perfect Tenses this Verb is 
imHt frequently used in its so called Intensive form m, Hai, etc., 

(fipoto irc Win ). 

THE PASSIVE VOICE. ' 

ld9. Transitive Verbs miy be conjugated in the Passive 
Voice, but in Hindi so many Transitive Verbs have a Neuter 
Verb ^drfesponding to them, that the use of the Passive is not 
ao frequent ad in English. 

The conjugation of the Passive needs little in the way of ex- 
planation. To the^Perf. Part of the Active, mXHl is added, and 
this is then treated as a compounded word and conjugated 
throughout Its S»T«f r (thus from ^HJ to give, Perf. Part. ftuT, aud 
accordingly Passive FaUT sn^lT ). The only change to which the 
earlier part of the compound is snbject is that due to Number 
iknd Gender, in these respects it must correspond in form with 
its oompoanded mim, thus fwT Sltm, becomes fed SItS PI, ^ 
9IT?ft Fem. 

For the sake of clearness let a few simple sentences be con« 
structed. 

A horse will be given to him ^TfT ^9 9iX flm mnm 
A mare ,, „ „ „ „ ^tlft 99 ^ ^ mJiH 

Three horses,, „ „ „ a^ %f 99 *T ^ mwi 

Three mares „ „ „ „ h^ ^I^t 99^ 9t srrtift 

A horse may be given to him ^TfT 99 i^ fem STO! 
Three horses had been given to him cft9 drf 99 $r fed nS d 
160. With the change from the Active to the Passive Voice, 
there is of course a corresponding change of the Cases of the 
Nouns and Pronouns. The Nominative or Agentive becomes 
Ablative, and the Accusative, Nominative. Thus Active xmx 
99 ihf ^r^ S^ %, The king is giving (to) him a horse, passive 
rraiT S 99 ftr #TfT feUT WRfT % By the king a hci'se is being 
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given to him. ^TfT is Aoo. in the former sentenoe, Nom. in the 
latter. The Dative 39 i^T remains unchanged. Again, ti«t^ W9 
jtf ^TfT T^[in> The king gave him a horse, when construoted in 
•the Passive Voice becomes nUT # 39 liT ^TfT finn nUT* 

162* Occasionally the root instead' of the Pert Part, is used 
before WRT for the Passive, thus il frilT#T # ^ HUT ^ 1# ^4^ 
Tm f%» / have been touched by the vile therefore touch me not. 

Hftr in n^9 ^vpi ^s^ ftr 33ih %Tin 9t ift v«f oiiwii // ^Wi 

Rdkehae be ready to fight nevertheless he udll be caught. 

In the same book however we meet with the regular (ormation. 
^^ 9^ra ^ ^^ Hf^ff V^T HOT %» 4 man with some document 
has been caught. 

162* To further illustrate the use of the Passive a few 
examples are given* 

3H 1R ^njW id % ftl ftw 3^ ir ^R HT SltV|*K ftiT WHf 

(To bestow) grace upon then ( means) this that their power should 
be again given to titem, (i. e. thai they should be restored to ofieej. 

3H $ 3^ Wfwnt S ftrar mn %. The power which hat been 
taken away from them. 

99 XR % 99 fiwn 3IT1I St HT ^ 99 911 WTTf WTO IT ^[V9Tn 
9T9 1!T it> // force is used towards him (lit. upon him if strength 
may be done) then either he himself will be elain or wiU effect your 
destruction, 

fr^ Jm 9^ smnTy Chandragupt shall be conquered. 

3t^ «ft ifftf 99f 3IT^3IT9t, As the course of fate is not known. 

163* Whether in the following sentences the Participles are 
to be taken as Passive with the itot omitted, or as Active Parti- 
ciples used in a Passive sense it is not easy to decide. More 
will be found on this question in the Sections on the Participles. 

19 f9g^ ^9 ^ f91l^ %, By whom has this letter been writen ) 
^lit, this letter by whom having been written is (it J. 
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WIH Qirm %f See / thie man taught and instructed by Ghdhokya 
what servan(4tke wot'dt he speaks to me. 

THE TENSES. 
164. GENERAL ABBANGEMENT. 

We now pass on to (1) A general view of the structure of t\\e 
Hindi Verb, aud (2) A detailed e:!pan^in4tion of the various parts 
and Tenses. 

The Boot. The root of the Verb is found from the Infinitive 
by Gutting off the termination nj. Thus the roots of ^QT^ to 
tprite, fHW'H to burn, mmm to place, or app^y, xh^ to drink, are 
respectivelj ftrai, Wl, ^fUT, vt. 

Roots ending with a Vowel are called open roots ^^J, it. 
Those ending with a Consonant, closed roots ftim, mm- In 
Dictionaries the Verb is always found under its Infinitive 
form, and referred to in the same way, the Veib n^m not, 
the Verb W^T. 

16$. The parts of the Verb may be conveniently split up 
into 3 groups. 

1. Those having niore or less affinity of meaning with the 
Noun. 

2. The three Tenses formed from the root, having reference 
to the action indicated by the Verb as not yet begun, 

3. The twelve Tenses formed from the Partieiples, ranging 
themselves into two corresponding series, or six pairs, the 
first of each pair, formed from the Imperfect Participle, 
representing the action a% begun but not completed, the 
second, formed from the Perfect Participle, as completed. 

8 
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166. GROUP 1. 

(1) The Infinitive formed from the root by the addition of m> 
e. g. fr«RT to move, moving, to go. This is a Verbal Noun. 

(2) The Imperfect Participle. The root with the termina- 
tion (Maso.) m, e. g. ^Hffl going, or the jperson {or thing) 
who w moving, or going, 

(3) The Perfect Participle. The root with the termination 
(Masc.) iin> and sometimes ^VJ added to this, e. g. fFIT or 
fl^ wvi having gone, or the person who has moved, or gone. 

(4) The Adverbial Participle. The Const, form of the 
Imperf. Part, with the termination ^, e. g. fraS ^ at the 
very time of moving, or going. This is, correctly speaking, 
only a special use of the Imperfect Participle. 

(5) The Conjunctive Participle. The root alone, or with 
the addition oi Sk or wx (very occasionally lengthened to 
mniiT, «T8fi), e. g. ^H^, ^s^, fTHVC having moved or gone, 

(2) and ( 3) often refer especially to the doer of the action, 
(4) and (5) to the doing, the action itself. 

(6) The Noun of Agency. Formed from the Const, form 
of the Infinitive with the postfix (Masc.) ctrt or igttl 
(occasionally contracted to tjtT), e. g. VH^imm, f i^H^KI 
a mover or goer, or one who is about to go. Used also as 
an Adjective. 

GROUP 2. 

FORMED FROM THE ROOT. 

167. (1) Contingent Future. The root with Pronominal 
terminations, e. g. ^, etc. / may go. This Tense roughly 
corresponds with the English Subjunctive, and expresses 
possibility, desirability, etc. It is also sometimes used 
for the Absolute Future. 
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(2) Absolute Future. The root with Pronominal tormina- 
tions, e. g. «^T, etc. 1 mil go, expressing that the action 
will (absolutelj or conditionally) take place in the future. 

(3) Imperative. The root for the singular, with the addition 
of ^ for the plural, e. g. «r go (thou), flit go (ye) ; ex« 
pressing direct command. 

The respectful forms ^fm^. etc. are only Imperative in tnien- 
iioHf ill actual meaning and form they have far more affloity 
with the Cantg. aud Abs- Put. than with the loiperati?©. 

GROUP a 

FORMED FROM THE PARTlCIPlX ^ 

168- The i^emaining 12 Tenses gi*oiip tbemseWea into 6 
pairBj formed respeotively from the Iti^perfeat and Perf<iot P^irti- 
cipleg. The auxiliaries may indicate vartoua points of time, 
past, present or future, from which the action is to be considered, 
but the two Participles ftlwaja retain their own proper mean, 
iugS of tncompieiefiess or cotnpletenesi of the action itself. Thus 
to take the Goutingent Iuit>eifect aud CoQtia^ent Perfect q^nt 
%[H he mat/ be goui0, ^fHT §m, he may have (jone. The doubt is 
conveyed in the auxiliary %\n but tha Pitrticiples clearly indi- 
cate wh(U the action ia about which the doubt exists, via ivhe^ 
ther he is actually movjijq or has aotdallt mo^hd. A careful con* 
Bideration of the exctct meaniug of the auxiliary and the Parti- 
ciple QfiH^ before trying to gras^j their combiued meaning, will 
Iielp the student very greatly in understanding the force of 
Botije of the Hindi Teuees* Though often looaely used by even 
Indian writera they are capable of erpressing, very exactly, diffe* 
tent shades of nieaning. 

As it ia sometimes easier to find an English equivalent for 
the 3rd Slug, than for the let of some of the Hindi Tenses, the 
3rd Sing, of the followiug 12 Tenses is given aa the exampb m 
each case. 
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From the Imperfect Partici^e. 
(Q^HTi going). 



From the Perfect PartidpIOt 
{^9{y gone). 

1. Indefinite Imperfieet. 2 Indefinite Perfect. 

The Participle without aux. The Partici; le without aux* 
€. fif. ««?n, ^ g^ea, e. g. ^ht, he wenL 

In these two Tensee there is merely reference to the action 
as incomplete and complete respectively, but the Tenses are 
loosely used, without special reference to time, 

4. Present Perfect. 
Part. +• Present of %mj e. g. 
mm %, he has gon< (Xit* he w, 
having gone). 



8. Present Imperfect 
Part. + Present of %Rrr e. g. 
99m %* he t$ going ». ^. not, uhofui 
to go, but actually moving^ 

6. Past Imperfect 
Part + Past of %t««T, ^^HT m, 
he teas going fat eome paei time, 
actually moving)^ 



6. Past Perfect 
Part. + Past of %mT, fRT W, 
he had gone (he toas at some 
pa«t time in the poeiiion of 
having gone). 



The English sentences *< be was working/' *' he had worked^'* 
well bring out the exact force of 5 and 6. Taking the time referred 
to in both sentences as the same, but the subjects as different, 
we mean that the one man was at that time working, the other 
had at that same time completed his work. 



7. Contingent Imperfect. 
Part + Contg. Fut of %t^, 
frerWT ij^i should he he going 
factually moving, not ** an the 
yoint '* 0/ doing so). 



9. Contingent Perfect. 
Part + Contg. Fut of %iin, 
^iTT %nT> should he have gone. 



Here the doubt is raised (or wish expressed). Should the 
man Ht some definite time be in the state of *^ moving'* or ^'having 
moved," 1 
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10. Presumptive Petfect 
Part. + Absol. Fut. of %T3|t, 
tWT %TJn> he will have gone^ 



0. PresaniptiYe Imperfect. 

Part. + Absol. Fut. of %T5n, 
IWf?IT %TnTi ^c «<^*^^ 6« 0^ng^ 
(It is presumed that Ke u at 
his time moving). 

%nfT iA Used here» (as it often is alone,) not ag au Absolute 
Future, but as a Presumptive Present, as in Euglish we may say 
** Thi^ mil be the new Doctor " i. e. / presume that this gentleman 
is the new Doctor, 



11. Past Oonditional Imperfect. 
Part. + Indef. Imperf. of %T'»T, 
^mmm %Tm, // he had been going 
(i, e. if he were at some past 
time aetuaily moving J^ 



12. fast Oonditional Perfect. 

Part. + Indef. Imperf. of %TifT9 
fr^T %Tm, // he had gone (i. e. 
if he hadf at some past time, al- 
readjf gone). 



In these two Tenses %THT lias its, not uncommon, conditional 
force. 

THE INFINITIVE. 

169* The Infinitive is often used as a Verbal NoUtt^and as 
such is, in the Singular, subject to declension after ^e ftsalo^ 
of an ordinary Tadbhava Noun ending in VT. A F&ai, form of 
the Infin. ending in ^ is not uncommon, and occasionally a 
Plural form ^ is met with. 

As a Verbal Noun the Infin. corresponds to the large class of 
English words ending in " ing '* reading, writing, walking, singing, 
^e. Thus ** remaining silent is better than speaking " would be wn 
CVm drn^ $ MIfST %. This of course might be re-translated 
by Infinitives in English '*to remain silent is better than to speak,** 
but in many cases this is not possible, e. g. q^ d m^ m^ mm % 
must be rendered **By reading knotdedge grows**', the Infin. can- 
not be us^d in the Ablative or Instrumental Case in English. 

The uses of the Infinitive may be illustrated under three 
headings. 
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170* 1* As a Verbal Noon. 

Nominative, gif igift %^ S «iyf ^ JWfT %, N'oio indeed 
there is much for me to enquire about in this matter, ^^ ^ 
TWI m flWiT StT H^itt, To him a share of the kingdom will 
have to be given (lit. it tmll fall to give), W ^KT'IT ¥RT % OT 
grr, /« rfoiw^ this good or bad? 

AccusiTiVB. «rnf ?T4lir W^ ift i^ ferr, -ffw^ gave up mak- 
ing offenngs also, ^ i^^ ^ S^fi Snu H^nirr, On <Aij 
accottw< thought it fit to give (it) up, ftiT i^T ftRRT H^^l 
«!# 3IrS, -4wcf a« many a? dont know writing and reading. 

Dative. (Expressing purpose, intention, etc.). hh # ^Tf^ ih 
inn vr, Had gone to fight with him. tt^^ «ft H«l #«S1 ^ 
St ^rof ftl^t ^ ikl THir ^RT^ ^ %TH^ %, All the effort of 
Edkshas results in the destruction not of his enemies, but of 
his friends forsooth. 

Sometimes the ^ is omitted. ntf ?m^ 8^ vr^ %, 
This (woman) has come to sell pictures, ^m fef ^T^ tR «ni 
^m\ ^Bt^ WT?n ^, One day he was going out for an airing 
on horseback (lit. one day, upon horse, he, to eat air was 
going). 

Agentivb. ^ S h^ 9^ sr^ §^ ^ ^ Ynr St ott «k fen, 

J7t« telling the exact truth hiLs cooled down my mind. 

Genitive, h^ ibxr ^ trc ir d§ ni^ * WTTnr, On account 
of always remaining in his oum home, ^9 ^ gg f ildf S^ 
WT ^^T^ 5in|T, jffc <oW i^g story of (his) giving help. 
Under this comes also the idiomatic use of the Infin. with 
m in such phrases as m UimH WT silgf, This is not to be 
sold, «ri Sl^^T iFT W&, He is not the man to give it up. 

Locative, q^ srh^ ^ 5 i|^ iWTm %, It comes not within 
(the power of) uttetance, inri iT^fR UT 3% 5r jfi VJKJ, 
Upon reaching this place they struck me. 
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Although used as a Verbal Noun the Iiifiu. still retains its 
Verbal power of governing another Noun in the Aco. or 
it may be constiuoted with a Genitive.. The following 
sentence illustrates both itr ^ viH 'ITH ^ ^TR^ H TOT 
nanm mm^ ^rf^B ^tm H#f, // you are not a/raid to 
know that matter which it is so vitally necessary to know, 
(lit, necessarily to know is desirable J, 

The Infinitive may be used predioatively. ftrviCTT 5tT W^ ^T 
JfXyH # HHt %T«n %, yor a widow, subjugation of the mind 
is (eqnivaient) to becoming a sati (i. e being burnt alive with 
the husband's corpse J. 

Sometimes wo meet with two Infinitives in one sentence, one 
governel by the other. V^Jf ii wr^ ^T mx^ ^ nflj^, 
Before the going of Ghandragtipt to sleep (not, ** going to sleep'* 
as in English, but, "going in order that he might sleep "). 
m^% *T mm f^W wrm tlfHI %, It faUs out for children 
to go to hear stories (read J, 

One or two examples of Infinitive in ^ and ^'(Fem. an I PI.) 
must be given, fem Sit f H^ «t #SIT ^H SRtsff %, To whom 
(appertains not J the serving of another. , HH «ft trfil^ ^TTH 
^ 95im ITT^rV grfilS, It is altogether necessary to obey his 

first word, ^gnmir nnr^T^T jthsr'St sftr S^ ^rfro, H w neces- 

rnry to give the jewels to worthy Brahmans. ^^ H^ S fRQI 
OT ^ ^rf^S, It is right to hiss the feet of all these. 
171, 2. In conjunction with another Verb. In the case 
of the so called Cb. Permissive, &. Acquisitive and C, 
Desiderative Verbs, i. e. Verbs loosely compounded with 
Sm, ITRT and fiTtE^T respectively, when tbe Infinitive of 
th3 first Verb is used, it is used in the Inflected form. 
This is really a special use of the Infin. as a Verbal Noun. 

a. Pbrmissivbs. ^rrnfrfit «rfT man % fti fsReV ^ «i^ ^sr 

««I9T 5 C«^ 5f^ ScTT, The wheel of time is very tyrannical, 
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for it permits no one indeed to abide in one state. ^ j| 
«f WW feUT, ^ate did not jermit (him) to die. JRif M^m 
HfT 1 tm S^ fllfW* -^o ««>rl; sho%dd he allowed to 
remain undone, flit, it is not desirable to permit to remain 
any work ly ng). 

h, AoQUiernvBS. itrl nm W& mifT, ^o one can get away. 
(lit. any one obtains not to go). m| ll IR 9 ^ ^9«) 
iniiim> / shall not he able to enter into another's house, 

c. Dbsidbrativis. Before vnpiT either the Infleoted or 
Kom. form of the Infin. can be used, we can Hay iNn) 
VIlRfT % or iNpRT fnVTT %, he desires to see (it J, It will 
be found however, I think, that the Nom. form is pre- 
ferred, il lift ^^m fmsm ^. / also desire to hear, w 

St 9tS\ # vm wA it& i^ wit ftrenv vpit i# vrt^, 

I do not wish to marry my son or daughter out of Benares, 
In the idiomatic nse of frURT as meaning ** being on the paint 
of (of. £ug. it wants hut five minutes to\2 o'clock,) the lofleoted 
form of the Infin. is generally used, mft wl^i fmnfty 
tlie conveyance is on the point of coming, d ^r§^ vrt^» 
they are about to arrive, 
172* 3. As an Imperative. The lafinitive is frequently used 
as a somewhat weak Imperative. Its force in comparison 
with the ordinary Im^^erative (wSl) is somewhat equal to 
that of the English << there is this to do " in comparison 
with " do this" X^ m n 4^, Don't drink this (said by 
a prime minister to the king with respect to a poisoned draught) 
nstft it 0T€ flW Wl5fT. (after doittg such and such work then) 
go to the prime minister. fB^iSi § W^n ^^, equivalent to 
*' now mind this is itot to be told to anyone.** 

IMPERFECT AND PERFECT PARTICIPLES. 

173* The essential difference between these two Participles 
has already been explained. The Imperf. Part, i-epreseuts the 
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action as still in progress, incomplete; the Perfect Participle as 
ooBQi^eted. 

The formation has also been explained; viz. by the addition 
of IIT and iRT to the root for Imperfect and Perfect respectively 
(the latter with exceptious). In addition to the terminations 
fi Fern, and q Masc. Cons, and PI. ( mmm, V^nfV. fri^ ) it may 
be mentioned than when the Participles are used as Nouns the 
S^asc PI. Cons, form in iti and Fem. PI. Nom. ifoi are possible. 

174- Alternate Forms. In addition to the forms frerm 
Imperil and CRT Perf. there are also IRHT V«T and «m 
Wt' The question naturally arises : — is there any dis- 
tinction of meaning and use between these alternate forms) 
A careful examinations of the Yarious illustrations given 
in these sections will clearly show that there is not. 

175. Active and Passive. The Perfect Participle of Tran- 
sitive Verbs is very frequently used with a Passive meaning. 

1. rnmvm wt fn^ nm 9 f^i ^xt 9 frerr mn, With a pic- 

twe of king Death in his hand (find is lit, having taken) 
he went into the home. 

2. ^frf) ism S feS ^ l!«F gwn ^\m %, A man is coming 
along with a halter in his hand, 

3. dn ^Btm ^ 99 fwviiH %T inn, That which has been done 
by me, has all become fruitless. 

4. «♦ ii> ii> JifdC ^ ^TRT XJWJ ftriK ft IRTm ^ if. 

Several lofty temples are there, built by Rdjds. 

In 1. and 2. the Parts, are Active; in 3. and 4. Passive. The 
addition of mn clearly does not make the difference, for of the 
two with mn one is Active, the other Passive and so of the two 
without ^^T. 

176' Constructive form. In the majority of cases it is quite 
evident why the Const, form {^) or the Nom. form (wr) 
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is used, but at other times it is by no means so clear e. g. 
1. ^ri Asrnft utR ih^Mi nftn ?ft^ it^ w^?n i|w wf 

fe^ # QTri «liT^ 5 iHT ?[n m, ^omtf few days nnce a Pan- 
jdbi, making a pilgrim journey ^ had, vdth his family, come 
into this Benares, 

3. qmi^iTTvif fen ^ urn g^W ^m %, A man, with a 
halter in Ms hand, comes along. 

In both these sentences the Norn, is Sing., why should we 
have ^itfTT W^ in one and f^Q m in the other ? This question 
we must leave unanswered, only venturing to observe that with 
the Perf. Part, the Construot. form is generally, if not iu variably, 
nsed, but with the Imperf. Part, the Nom. form is much prefer- 
red. For want of any sufficient explanation of this use of the 
Participle in the Constructive form, it has been called the '* Ab- 
solute " use, thus suggesting the somewhat analogous '* Genitive 
Absolute" in Greek and '' Ablative Absolute*' in Latin. 

Where the Participle is used pfedioatively of a Noun in the 
Aoc. Case, it follows the generfl rule, viz. it may d. agree with 
its Noun in Number and Geuder, or b. be used in the Masc. Sing, 
irrespective of the Gender and Number of its Noun. 

a. Q9i ^ «ftgr ^S^ m fn^ m9, (I^eJ found one or two 
dhatUrd seeds which had fallen. 

These red fruits which you explain to have been affixed by 
the yirttte of your ciMritable gifts. 

b. ^H ^ St ^tt *t ^pn ^wiki m tn: «ni hit t ^si^^ 

^T TOT fn^HT, Se imagined others indeed to be heed- 
less (lit, having forgotten) but he turned out to be more 
heedless than all, 

177. The Various uses of the Participles. These may be 
grouped under 5 heads. 
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1. The Participial use, i. e, possessing the force of the 
Verb. (Verbiil use would be a better phrase were it 
not so ambiguous). 

2. Adjectival use. 

3. As Noun. 

4. As Verbal Noun. 

6. Compounded with other Verbs. 

A word or two of explanation may be well as to the distinot- 
tion between 1. and 2. Two English sentences will at once 
make the distinction clear 1. That nephew of mine went away 
grumblivg yesterday, 2. That grumbling nephew of mine went 
away yesterday. In 1. ** gmmhlinj " has all the force of a Verb, 
the sentence might be reconstructed *« That nephew of mine grumb- 
led as he went aicay yesterday. This we call the Verbal or Parti 
cicipial use. In the second sentence the Part possesses only 
the force of an Adjective (attributive), it predicates nothing 9,ho\\t 
the nephew, but only explains which nephew is referred to. 
This we call the Adjectival use. 

178- ^- Participial or Verbal use. The following sentences 
illustrate the use of both Imperf. and Pei*f. Participles as 
predicated of Nouns, etc., in both the Nominative and Ac- 
cusative. 

(1) #Tfrm ^W giim %, He goes away thinking, ^^ «Kt 
^jswrra tii^fft rf VR*^ WITH ^ ^ if HR wfi* Prais- 
ing Godf she began to live at home with joy and gladness. 

Chdnakya comes along ravelling out his unloosed hair with 
his hand, (This illustrates both uses of the Part, ^^t 
the Adjectival and ^s^^rttrT TOT the Participial). 

(2) if 3>IC^ 9fTSf ^irre ^ ("Here J I am with my ears ap- 
plied thither (1. e. I am all attention). S #Tir ^mj f^flfru 
wnS ^ qtpj wm '^ flR^, Those people do nothing 
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uUkcmi hawing Aoromghty nrndeniood iL ^ m^ MF 

tiiRf 4i? «m ^€n Ji^i$ f«^ TiOT fn^HT % 9^ ^n 

aif r %, 2^4a< kingdom field» hipp in en whick i» obUdned 
witkotU farce and without the endurance of wuMnf 9ufering$. 

%\i wn ^iH ia9i4 SiffT ^ fira jft ^^ 9TV fkvT ||vt 

•I %T, ^o tree is viMU beneath Mdch eotneone i$ not ett^ 
camped. 

(3) nm ikf *¥m S^l«t iv nft, Seektg the king laugkimg 
ike fell to laughing. JX9n %t V«31C ijit ^^ «t wim 
m^ i^Xt Hating $een the king praising the msdom of 

Shakatdr. 

(4) filifT ftl VIM MIA W OnVC HW HT U||||9 MX Htl WW 
qifn. Having gone into the sleeping apartment saw his 
father and found (him) dead vptm the bed. Ht % ^ 
VH H^ oHty Found (it, viz., a ring) lying bg his door. 

The following idiom is well worth notinj^. 9ni ^ fsR ^^ 
9 99# n V^9 When he had lived at home sometime (lit. 
when some dags passed, he living in the house). VV €if 

ira wfiraift w ftwif vign'iNi nyi nm ^^ii, 7< m 

fiour a long time since I examined Bhdgyawati^s writing 
and reading. 

179. 2. A^jectiTal ttse. 

9Tn ^«T 1ST mx 91SHT %, ITAa/ ean a dead man do9 mtt 

1WI W ftpj ^ wWbf ^ht nS j^ 9t nd fir What/ 

have we Hindus become so devoid of religion and so brought 
to nothingness -^(lA H^ lit. gone, passed). . S( ?h TV 1^ 
^VlimV^ llTl?ft A HT ifcf ^ %T ^ 'ih ?h BRn9 W WTpft 
4^ ^W % Wi / indeed knew him for an honest fellow, and 
why not f when all is said and done (^ Hx lit. ai lastj 
hasnU he been a drinker of Benares water f 

A rather favourite idiom is the union of the Perf. Participles 
of an ordinary and its Causative Verb. Thus we hare 
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VRTin, a ready made ( article J gsft g^ (i. e. WH under- 
stood) hearsay, idle taU, f^rar UIT^ omi^ 9V QRHT ^ 
W8ni it i^mni, Wherever the bestows a thought (there J ^e 
sees all the work done, fwn Ji^A from %\mj' T|fT %ini 
* 9% mnA W9^9ftmT V^ 1. Why do we become her 
enemies through what people say and cause others to 9ay f 

180- 3. As a KoQii. 

Oocasionallj the Participle becomes practically a Noun, some 
word being understood. 

S I|II?I1SQIT it VfZ9k 5*f WT lyw fll^rm f » / destroy the delu- 
sion of mirage-deluded (souls J. ^Tf WT ¥IWT ^^ J^ ^ 

^i W^ ^^ ^ 1** ^ ^ ^^* ^^^ ^^^^ (^^^ 

charikilde qfferings to those strong fat lusty glutt^ms and bib* 
bers, 

181. <^. An a Verbal Koan. 

Sometimes the Participle is used with very much the force of 
an lufiu, or Verbal Noun. 

iw^ wi §5^ Hww 9i %rft lit wi ^ini ftw wh wi vr^n Sui^ 

jl, But now with all the army becoming demoralized (lit, 
ended Hm^J upon what do you rest your hope, (lit, the re-r 
liance of what thing do you look for. J f«pn dv V(^ Sf 
jhI it ^nc S ^ ^p^Ji miin. Without altering my garb I 
shall not be able to enter the house of another, ftRT «% €V 
^mraiA if WifJ WfW ftWT, Without (any one J even telling 
(him) Ddrubarm did a great deed, 

182- 5. CpmpQunded with other Verbs. 

The PaHiciples are sometimes coi^pounded with other YerbSf 
(1) The Perf. Part, with wnsm. In this construction 
the Part, is unchanged for Number and Gender. In 
meaning it is hardly distinguishable from the somewhat 
similar construction of the Infiu. with HUfT (§ 171. c,}. 
m BVei it ffStOTi it mV OTriOT «nij| %l. If you d^ 
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8tre of a ir^th to save the life of Chandanddt. nir StV^ 
rn^ vm wrii gii fanmi mf^ 1, Hanng used 9uck 
strenuous endeavour we desire to join you to ourselves. 
WVrnsi nm iix %Vn muft % The Mahdrdj desires to 
see you. 9J nm «T vS^ fem fmpn ^, / ^fcwrtf to see 
you (the use of 3l$sf indicates that the sight of so exalted 
an individual would be a great privilege J, 

(2) The Perf. Part, is compounded in a similar way with 
WTTT giving the force of repetition or habit, jppf ?ra ftl^ 
is VJU ^ ZW^ ftiQT «lS, We unitedly will continually 
serve you. § #TIT §ir 'JUR gn $ ^ «n?f WtIT 'If^ % 
Those people who are continucdly saying these things with 
their tongues (lit. mouths). S$ H^J if ^Ttnf ^3T ^tXK 
fror 8Rt?ft % Just as in the sea the waves keep on rising 
and vanishing. Similarlj in such phrases as VlQl 9T?It 
%, he is in the habit of coming; muj SHUT WXjHI %, he is 
in the habit of coming and going. 

N. B. There are two possible explanations of these construc- 
tions in (1) and (2). ^ 

a. That the Perf. E&rt. is used in a semi-passive sense pre- 
dicatively^ and therefore (cf. § 176 b.) always retains its 
Nom. Masc. Sing. form. Thus in (1) ^ you desire the 
life of Chand^ndds to have been saved. We desire that 
you should have been united to us, and so in (2) we will 
(so J do that your service may have been continually done^ 
Who (so J do that these things may have been said. 

J). Dr. Kellogg however* regards these forms not as Per- 
feet Participles but ** a gerund or verbal noun in fgl, 
equivalent to the common Hindi gerund or infinitive in 
«IT," and this probably is the true explanation. 

* See Dr. Kellogg's Gi-ammar, 2nd edition^ p. 265, note. 
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(3) The Imperf. Part, compounded with nifT giving the 
force of coutinuousness. It agrees with the Verb in 
Number aud Gender. m9 ?FSR ^kli )i^ lh?n K^fT, Ai 
long as any single individual remain alive, ^ d d? 9^ 
^ In order that they may keep in bringing secret netos. 
IWr ^RTffT Turn ^, / keep on stnving, ftl# g SR? WT J^HT 
Tnr %, Whjm you have continued to worship your whole 
life. 

The Verb grr?n VSHl* to disappear, to die, has a distinct idio- 
matic meaning of its own and does not fall under the above 
remarks, e. g. w^ sft HTTt WHR m^ vSt, all the brightness 
of the silver passed away. 

(4) The Imperf. Part, compounded with mmJ conveying 
the force of coutinuousness. 

'gOT 3^n? ^^?rrf 9S^ 39 ^ ^f S w3t ir^fn sfrnr %, Pluck- 
ing up the grass he kept applying mathd to its roots, 9 dH 
Wt 7^ gi4# ^, / keep on forgetting that also. 

Somewhat similarly the Perf. Part, is used especially with the 
Verbs grRT and igisfT. 

crti urt 9fT?ft n\» She was (slowly J dying. SM $ JSmn «l% 
arrS 8, ^-^« currents of water go on flowing, ^m %Tlft 
«^ gn^ S, Go on disappearing, mi ^if^f TXm ^ WTf 
W ^1^ vrfft lit, IVtM *0M«rf kept coming in tlie king* 9 eewu 

ADVERBIAL PARTICIPLE. 

183* The Adverbial Participle needs little explanation. , It 
is, as Dr, Kellogg points out, an idiomatio use of the Imperftct 
Participle with ^, but forasmuch as this union of these two ele^ 
ments effects a meaning, which is not fully accounted for by Hbe 
elements themselves, it does seem wise to retain the use of this 
term « Adverbfal Participle," and to give it a separate place among 
the various parts of the Verb. 
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It does not mean simplj dufing the time indeed that the ac- 
tion indieated by the Verb was taking place, but, generally at 
the very time that the action eommeneed. Thus ^orjl vt means, 
**aseoon as ever he sate " g^ igt, upon hearing (this), %Td ^, 
at the very time tfiat it occurred, 

lin?l ^ WW ^VB %T WT«, upon eating (it J hia life may he de^ 
etroyed* XW 9T7T ^ ^fA li^ 9V %T IfQIy As soon as he heard 
this word he became dumb-founded. ^[flT HC Vf ^ ^ nfi «9 ^ 
f0^ ^ni %l n3, As soon as they fell on the groundthose drops of 
mooter disappeared (lit, became destroyed), 

CONJUNCTIVE PARTICIPLE. 

184. Varu^us Formy. The ordinary forms of the Conjunc- 
tive Participle are 1. the root, 2. the root with it, 3. the root 
with «FT. Thus, fi^, fR^, fmm, 

Ooea^ionally th^ fprm with f^^sKt or qncft occurs, e. g. nf^ jpt 
HVTR tR[ tIT ^Svdkt If u>e having obtaimd the chief dignity. In the 
loiajority of cases however where wxm occurs it is the ordinary 
Conjunctive Participle formed firom «WT, e, g. ^^ ft? ^ttmt iit#, 
Raving dishonoured him^ 

There are nblso the forms « or qft, after a root ending in ^n 
as WW, frm* ; Ura, m^* and the forms in x or wFc, e. g. ini 
gf^ fatanfa^ gfif *9 «t %^, Having heard this Bishvfdmitra 
gaid with a laugh. CE^ ^Vi VBttvl «? #n ^^ llfir wA Xiit 5 
QTRCRTJi: iti, Th<i;t women and men may come, and having heard, 
may become conversant with their own religion, 

186* Between the three ordinary forms it is impossible to 
distinguish any essential difference of meaning or use. It may 
be observed however that when the relation of the Conj, Part, to 
the Principal Verb is very dose the root form is generally pre* 
ferred, in some instances it becomes with it hardly distinguish- 
able jfrom a Compound Verb, e. g. ^ fItjiHf, to Mie, h «IWIj to 
bring, (lit. having taken, to go, or come). 
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Generally speaking the main purpose of this Conjuoctive Parti- 
eipk appears to be, to avoii the use of two principal Verbs in 
A sentence.. Where we should say *' he came and sat doum,** the 
Hindi id lorn would be VT d<5T> hawing come he sat down, 

186. Idiomajtic TJse^. The relations which this Conjanctive 
Participle is capable of expressing as regards the main Verb 
of the sentence may be summarised as 1. Temporal, 2. Logi- 
cal, 3. Adverbial^ 

]L. Temporal. The Oooj, Part, generally indicates its ac- 
tion as pieced ing that expressed by the main Verb. mTt^ 
Ikz f^rar ^^ % Having sat down before t^em^ they teach, 
giH nmt # H 5!T WHT, QuicJUy having gone to the Bdjd^ 
said, mi 9^ §^, Gome, having gone, let ue see, 99 it 
in^ 9 OTI $ vm %r, Having escaped from his hand you have 
fiome. mjn #T |[?r ^9 $ g^mrr %, Having sent a messenger 
J have called you. mra^ 37T9 %T^^ Ollf rj^ ^HfT. 
flaving become greatly grieved began to dwell tliere. 9Q 
fsRsrt tr^^iT ^ni ^ ^tt vtot vrr, Saving studied all iha 
sciences had come towards the dty. 

]^o% infrequently the actions indicated by the Conj. Part, and 
the principal Verb are contcn^porary or concurrent. ll^T^s^ 
7^ Tim ^nCH git 5RT ^a 5FT^ ^jj § ^m m, Mahdnand 
also favouring his lawful children was ill disposed towards 
tMs one. ^^ ^ gt?r ^ Hif ti^sr qgj $ ^tTC f^m, She 
immediately t reciting this verse, gave an answer (the versi 
was the ansmr). n^t # VC\M ^T, Fly away from here. 

J.87. ?• Logical. The Conj^ Part, is often used to express an 
action as logically antecedent to tbat indicated by the 
principal Verb, as the direct cause of it even. 

ingiT innft W^ 1IT«RT m viz %^ im^ % The Ung was laugh- 
ing having recalled this thought of his. ^W %\ tm «T §ni 
%9X ^VL^t ^t fu^i ^, That thp^ might Vy eating his d^r^ 
9 
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of I'ingship unite (him) to themselves. ^^ 9ZI ftl ^SHft ^frm 
faRT WT irniTRT, Thei/ made the doctor drink that very 
mixture and so killed him, (It wits a poisoned draught he had 
2^repared for another^ not the ordinary physic that /te di9- 
pensei to his patients), ^^ iirw^ vm ft ^Kfi W^ W9^ ^ 
it IJQT ^a 5^1 -^ am not yet satiated with your ambrosial 
discourse (lit, words filled with nectar). 

188* 3. Adverbial. Not infrequently the Conj. Part, has 
fin Adverbial force. It is so in such phrases as ij^n Vi^ft 
Wl'ftT, Oo quickly, fi^QQ W^ mkl. Know assuredly, or 
as in the following: — 

' It b W WX^ ?Brai f«mftl «F1R ^ift, She began tearfully to tell 
out all her trouble, fsi^V «Frft ^^ 5RT ^^ %T?!T %. Bspeci- 
ally is river (water) pure. wnSTFT ^m cRT iirFfI HtTW WR 
HIT ftl 5ft, (rO(/ tolll graciously give you an exceedingly excel- 
lent dwelling place ^ (place i. e. in heaven). 

Similarly TV^ «^«T «kk mm rfk fiR^ ^3 ^ flHT ^ ^, 

Ze^ no^ /Ae devotee mentally, vcrbully, or actually, kill any 
living thing, 

189. Sometimes the Conj. Part, is used with the force of a 
Preposition, e. g. m^«r SRT 5 Tn^ 8 ^fH f^lS ftr^ ^ SR CRTft 
fiRIT 5Rt^ $ S W«I IW srrS S. Living creatures live in water there- 
fore by performing religious rites with unstrained water they all die. 

In the following sentences the Jfitft is clearly pleonastic uiS 
cRtft grfi 'HHW CRT «J^fT HTtl 1^ %, ^A«re ?> no great sin in an 
untruth if it he joined to relijiousness. % ^ H^XB ^ H^T felSt 
ftr ^^IS K^ cKftft fs^ar^T, / ca/^ei a// the women of my neighbours 
and shewed them. 

This pleonastic use of WX and !(.^ is much affected by some 
of the native commentators. 
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One idiomatic U3e of the Conj. Part, of Hfm (to increase, to 
advance) is worth noting. It is sufficiently explained by the fol: 
lowing illustrations. 51^ $ m^t igsi ^TH ^TT if ^TT fttl 
giWTfin %, Who else in the world now is more holy than I ? ^TtV 
^ WJcRT %c€ VWr f sf %, There is no greater sin than robbery. 

When a double Verb is used in the Conjunctive Participial form 
only the latter of the two takes any postfix, irq; g^fxr ^.fiff^?rT 
xr^jit ^31 f^W, Having instructed and taught a man sent him. 

Two or more subordinate sentences constructed with the Cunj, 
Part, may be used with one principal Verb, nmi i^T ^sr^tt aSt 

gF^ €R^ TOHT wS Sia ^^mt ^T gw * ^ j^ ^ aft WT*n BRt, 

IJaving noticed the king praising the wisdom of Shakatdr, (<^^d) 
having obtained an opportunity, fie made a petition for his release. 

^ THE NOUN OF AGENCY. 

190- Of the two forms of the verbal Noun of Agency 
(e g. ^R^9T^, Hii^^tSKT Of tSiz) that ending in eriHT is the 
more common. This Noun of Agency signifies the doer of the 
action indicated by the Verb, or in the c^^se of Neuter Verb«Lthe 
one who experiences that state. It applies both to persons An4 
things. 

It governs another Noun, sometimes in the Genitite, but more 
generally in the Accusative, e. g. ^ H9 ITtS ^ *TT |[5f * dTW 
«RW9T^t % These things are the destroyers of women and Shudrag, 
W^W tn *t WTOT ilf«n«rT nm m^t^m srR'rmi, Those who know 
the languages, garb, manners and customs of many countries. 

In WCT UTT. Examples. f^9 it O^ $ a?^wl m\ JTSf Hmfw 
m ir|^S F«5n ijg 5f %tS, From the perusal of which the mind c^ 
the reader will not be satisfied without reacMng the end. H^ 
WT ftr to the reader. 

Very often this so called Noun. of Agency m used as an Ad- 
ective, e. g. qj^ gUT 9iT^ m^ feim> ^Seligious-rite^rforming 
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yfotnen. |W^ S^ngim Smr i^ VSTOT vril Himr, Pushing al0ay 
the men who uwe impaling (me) re$cue(i me* 

It maj be noted that, though not oonBidered elegant, this termi- 
nation crnrTT ia sometimes added to a Noun, e. g. jpf ^m^ %J^KK 
4^ ^W^n^ %f jil, Shall vfe being highb.orn toqrship the lowrborn% 

Sometimes this Noun of Agency expresses the idea of futu- 
rity, Especially imminent futurity. HI3KT^ foHT wntft # Wr^ 
W^ 9i Tour father will juei now be cominj (home) from the Court. ^ 
OT «^ $5n rfhr it n\AU\^ %, Hie army w quickly about to come, 
mvxit ^Vft iX 9 trmm dr «THirT^ 1, They themsplv^ in a little 
^hile are ab/out to go to the infernal regions. 

This is especially the case with the Verb %t^. The forms 
%Hei|^l and more especially %riik are idiomatically used to 
express that which must inevitably take pierce, that which i$ fated, 

T^E gpNTINQENT FUTURE. 

191* Formed from the root with terminations as given in 
the paradigms. In English printed boo^s the form9 fl#, ^ for 
3rd Sing, and 1 stated 3rd PI. are generally adopted, but in nstive 
printed books the forms to and ^ are perhaps equally common. 

Prdbi^ly '^Oontiiigent Future-' if aii good ani^me as oould 
possibly be found for tbia Tense, but it does not cover all its 
fanetioi)s ; it ia^ «. g., used as a Contingent Present, especial^ in 
$he case of tmr- If he be here admit him, ^ ^«T ^ #T ^mi ^. 

To attempt to give all ^he possible circumstances in idiich 
^bis Tense might be, and is used, would carry us far afield, and 
wpnld probably prove opnfuslng ratlier than helpful to the stud- 
ent. An endeavour therefore will be mad^ to give the main 
divisions under one or other of whic^ the multifarious uscis wHl 
fall, i^ud iBo fon^ewbat freely Ubistrate ikbese main diviaions, 
witbout auhdiTtfUng tbem* 
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These main divisions a^ppear to be six. Tbe Contingent Fature 
may be used to express 

1. A condition. 

2. A possible result. 

3. Immediate future. 

4. Interrogation. 

5. Presumptive. 

6. Implied Imperative^ 

192. 1. A CMidition. " // th^ •' This Condi* 

tional Clause is commonly expressed by the Contgt Fat; 
It may be followed by an Imperative ** If he come nize him** 
by the Abs. Fut., Contgt. Fut. or Present •• If he come we 

tcill kill him let us hill him.,, ..we kill him.** or by a 

Contgt. Fut. or Present indicating a Proverbial or Oeneral 
Present *' If any man thieve he is a thief 

The Conditional Clause may indicate a general condition **tf** 
or a temporal condition "when" dl ^RH^ VTH UTJlrTOB «St 
5fW %T ?h W*T 5nif ftr ga is t%T, // Bhagurdyan*s seal be with 
you, go, if not, thsn sit dmn (here) quietly, St ^OT wA d ^ftw. 
If it please (you J take (it J. OH ^ t ftsrt ?h 9 99 TTW 99 
%r 9. Should he untie with me (i. e, enter into a league J I will give 
him the whole kingdom. l# fqi9t ?fT9 99 i^T 991 d TfmS ^ 
009 99, Wherefore if we can in any way cause him to flee from 
here then things will go ahead. ^ ijftot TT9 ^fit 99 ^9 «KT9 
?hlft 99 fiwnt vnkn^ ^ 9Tt9 W 919 # 9T9 919 9ft, // we give 
him half the kingdom and ndw secure him as an ally, nevertheless 
the sinful sinful slaying of the hapless Patioatak will still stain our 
hands, it ftli ^9 ^ ^ smif «li9T 9fi 9T Sesrma ^ 59T «FT 
99? ^ ^9 WW 99f> If any one give something then they will 
recite (their hooks) somewhere or carry on the worship in a temple, 
if not, nothing whatever is done, irt f«9t tim ^ 9 ^ St 9 %T 
95C 9^^991 itr^ 95IWI %, // it he not (so) to any other king, then 
it is not, but to Chandragupt it is so of a vfiry truth. 99 n9T ^ 
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%f St %f HT^g, // those kings he like thai then (of course) they are, 

^ut ih nn fenn fi^ni ht vi fiww w? #r Wt fiibn ^ wm 

«fi4V ^ ^^, If these loomen would exercise only just a Utile thought 
then they uxmld never do such a foolish thing, ^nv %X €|^ % ^ 

^ iiw i Sw S 1T15I T% «TT nih ^in * ftwr kfx fti^t n^ 

ift 'WiR f^ffim ^FliRT ^ T^rii, ^A« f r«a/^ M>n^ is he who remains 
absorbed in the love of God, and, apart from the necessary nourish- 
meni of his body, has no desire for any other thing for himself. 
(Here the conditional olauses are placed last instead bf first). 

WrfT % fali ^ify ^^y ^0 no< know either who he was, or wh^er he 
is able to do anything to them or not, if they do not utorship him. 

Temporal Conditional Clause. 9rar HSR VT nm ^^(K^ YTtnft 

HTH ^ «n5f ^H Si ^ni «T iu€ Hom nH %m wrii, ^ long as toe 

are unacquainted with tie internal arrangements of the king's palace 
we are not able to devise any means for his destruction. WBI ?T9 vm 
9«T «gi; ^ «mwf3 7(9 ?!9 ^ mtti Beat him well until he tells 
every thing (lit, until when this (man) every thing may not explain 
until then well beat (him). m9i ^Oi^ Vi^ ^ ^HfTOT S^ St 
IHK 5«K f5 if BBIKf it gftcr ^gilJ^ Hif aiT# % When you fix a mi- 
croscope and look ihen in every individual drop (of water) thousands 
and thousands of living creatures begin to appear. 

193« 2. A possible result By this is not meant that a con- 
dition is expressed or even implied (it may or may not be), 
but that the action indicated by the terb is not stated as 
certain to take place, but indicates possibility, uncertainty, 
wish, intention, fitness, expectation, etc. In some cases, as ia 
some of the sentenc^^^iven in § 192, the Contgt. Fut. 
might be called a Conditional Absolute Fut. i. e. given the 
condition, the result is not doubtful, but certain. 

•I W^ 35%t if toS wn>3i* f«WTn%. Who can tell what religion 
they thought (to be) in this? (This use of ICF^ is very idiomatic). 
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There is a somewhat similar use of fniRT e. g. ^T^ ^tlK f^ ^ 
mux M IFfn St t€V, Granted that I was separated from you for a 
fm days, gn WT^T ^T% H^T, Whether you take it ill or well. 

^ St vto fTTiRTr ^ fsR St^ S9 7r iff^ ^nti SS 9txi ^w(ft nm S 

Bird, L myself indeed desire that sone one may sound my mind and 
thoroughly test it. H9 ^ m fsfqsr yiT % fifi ftRT ^TTC it «f #T^ 
QITH ^ ^$> /S'tnc^ ^Atf/) there has been (his rule thit without the seal 
no one may go or come, ^ $HT HtS^CCT % OT^ ^ WT H«l UITI 
lirT ST qi? 9k ^9 ^ #Tf5RT f^ fitmf ^ *t g^, // fii^oc? 6e 
^0^9 then why should we not fix our thoughts on Him, and why 
leaping Him should we loorship others who are vile. H9 Hi! f^cTI 

finiT liirr^ * v:njft ^m % itns«T hut^ 3 ^t ^ ^iff, Who then 

is this worthless Miydn in the presence of the illustrious Ganges 
that we should not bathe in itl S 3t Sft WgH UTS %C ^ fin Wl 
WlS WB( mi^, I was looking out for you eagerly ("saying to myself) 
now she mil come, now she will come. "WBi V^ $T ^f^H % ^ 
\H ^ ^Vnn^l YT^ $ )|nT S> It is now fitting that you should dismiss 
from your mind his transgressions. ^^ ^ «T^ 9 UH W%t^ W faR 
ftnc %m lit S^arr ^K^\ B^ gito, r/i^re wa^ ^^w c?w*;'6 in his mind 
that others also might leirn so to do. $t dmi % foR IPT dS d 
of^S €V sft^ W 3> '^o i^ w filling that we start on our journey before 
the crowd. HT Hxf^S f« STWr* STH W ftrefV ^R WiTtT *T dS 
9 srnJ 9B ^T W§t # I^TSKhV 5 ti, /^ w necessary therefore that 
whoever goes among the crowd to bathe or for any other purpose should 
be well on his guard against those dangers, ( lit. affl ctionsj. 

194* 3. Immediate Future. Not unoommonlj the Contgt. 
Fut. is used with the force of a more or less Immediate 
Future. 

^ jn 1 WiSl St U?R «n?T «irj[, // you will not take it ill I will 
say one word. 99 «^ vrm %T St S 39 «ft« fe9 ^iisft m 9Ti: 
91^ ik VTH tn 9Ti, // yott tM7/ a/i give me permission [ will spend 
two or three weeks with my father and mother and (then) return. 
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1^ S vtx[ St im «im ^Hl<i, Ltseen, Imll jmt ieU ^6% &fU6 

thing. 

Sometimes as in such a phrase 8 toV SIT*, I go at once, it ha& 
much the force of one use of the present Tense in English " / 
am going;' i. e. «'/ am about to go:' 

Where the Contgt. Fut. is used of a more remote Fat. it 

generally rests on a conditional clause- 
There is also somewhat the force of a Present in such a phrase 

as 5^ St n^ «% ^nx ^SK uff, Oue toill say this arid another that or 

one says this and another that. 

, 195. 4. Interrogative use. The Contingt. Fut. is not used 
in asking a question as to a matter of fact but as to a 
future uncertainty. It is a questioning rather than a 
^ question, where a definite answer appears to be possible the 
Absolute Fut. would more often be employed; thus in two 
such sentences as cr^ ^ffidm m 5mf 'BTOTT, and ;Bni i!It5, the 
distinction would be somewhat similar to the English. 
** Will he come or will he not come ? " and " / wonder whether 
he will come" It is often employed also to express a 
ne'gative, thus 5 €Rn 95^, What can I say ? almost means 
** / ran say nothing " mn 5IT^ FsR^ % K^ ir OVT ^HT ^, What 
can anyone know as to what any one's mind is filled with? 
>aRI IT^TTrai >J?a W 5f %T, Hail MahdrdJ, Hail I why should 
it not be 80? Ulf m 5 ^S^ SR^, How can T say thist (i, e. 
1 cannot truthfully say so J. ^w ^3 ^ ?r8, W%y should 
I speak a lie, (i. e. I will tell you the truth. 

In some cases the interrogation is a request, S Slli, May I got 
iT W^t Have I your permission to S} eah ? 

196. 5. Presumptive. Occasionally the Contgt. Future is 
used to express a presumption, this is especially the case with 
the Verb %t^. Here the Contgt. Fut. and Absolute Fat. 
often indicate what would be more correctly expressed by tlie 
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Contingent Perfect and Presumptive Perfect lu the case ot 
other Verbs, %[m may mean '*iC vfiil 6^ so" %ni e:spteaQea a 
milder form of tlie asEjumptiou '^IthinhU to be^" ur '* pot- 
nblt/ it IS so/* 

Well and good^ and not to ^pe^ik oj the dttf, is then in M* 
world the man, flit, what such a man) whodoe^ not obet/ pour 

commands 1 ^m mvi m^n\ ^# % fm€ wt fmuw S w 

nfe^ grnrTfTn ^ Sl¥, There exists not the man in tffhosr nght 
1 ihali not be regarded as kol^ and j-igkteous. 

197. 6* Implied Imperative. Strictly speaking there can 
oiilj be nn Imperative ad^lrcased to a 2ud Peraou *' Let w# 
ffo" "Ut them ^0,'' have somewhat of an imperative force, 
b«t are parta of the SuT jimofcive Mood in Eti^fiish, and in 
Hindf are expressed by the Coiiting^eat Future. 

RfTflTT // pf^tir guru huoi^^^ e^ert^lhing then let him tell teho it 
if that (he moon does »ot please. n^^ ^»U § ^ift w^ M^ %T 
TT^ %T St ^iH ^m anft // j^flrc^a^ce fAs^ e Afw been at any 
time fault on viy part then he pleased to forgive, R^TH? 
U^ ^feoi % W^f MaJidrdj these are the steps, will pour 
(majfsty) ascend. UT m f^T i ^UU ^ m ^^ mi ^^^ 
S3, /Either your honour must again shew favour to them or 
punish ihein. left ^ni^ gf?T m isV 'HU^ir g€ HUli, Xe< 
woman regard her husband as her guru, 

ABSOLUTE FUTURE. 

198* Formed from the root, with terminations aa exhibited 
in the paradigm a, 

Sometimea in the case of Verba with open roota m is inaerted 
between the root and the terminf*tioi) (as also in the Contingent 
Fntme). Thna %t5iit, WTOT, SiS, ^ftSnTj eto. 
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As with tlie Contgt. Fut. so with this Tense some writers 
prefer § to 9. Thus c%in, wSii> 

199. There are three principal uses of the Absolute Future. 

1. The Definite. 

2. The Presumptive. 

3. The Conditional 

2. 6. A ** Presumptive " use, peculiar to the Verb %RT, 
is also to be noted. 

It may be difficult to draw a clear boundary line between 1 
and 2, but there is a real distinction. <* He will come to-morrow" 
is definite ** He is sure to come to-morrow" is presumptive. In 
Hindi the Absolute Fut. form would be used in both sentences 
and the distinction indicated by the addition of some other word 
or words. «m vrdHT, He mil come, ^% fliil ^VTOTT or ^|^ ^ra^Q 
mdiTT, He is sure to come. 

200- 1* The Definite. Illustrations of this are hardly ne- 
cessary. Let one suffice. «r^ mm firosiT %J minni m 
Q^rrd^n S ftiu^ %THt ^t fee sfTft wktc Si 5;^ Stt liv 

VVT^f They mil either become diild-widows or become widows 
while they are still young and endure many kinds of trouble 
and affliction. 

Under this head may be included the negative, and inter- 
rogative uses. «Ra «4^ wV iTBT 5Rt fta^ trfiH^ h^ gf^i^ 'R 
fiw fisF^ W^ IF iir^ ^ %fift, What I shall the women of 
this country never again in the present age become toise as the 
women of a former age were ? S^ aft f^nt «ft ^PITT 5R«j 
^"^ift, Wlttn shall the condition of the women of (this J 
country be set right f 

201. 3. The Fresomptive. 
AiFaK in siT5f?fT vj fts 1*5 3H St vraw vtt § hst Stt vsm 
d ^vfssm ^?a«R ^ %t?k ^h «t ooisTnr ?Rtin, For he 
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was certain that ITand would remove him fiom the seat, on 
account of which Ghdnakya being greatly enraged would 
effect his complete destruction, W^ ^srt 5FT^ •! eftlfrr fW 
JSit ^^ f5R n^H ^ JOT *T mc ^l^n, No one will have a 
suspicion of this, all will say that Rdkshas has killed him. 

202. 3. The Conditional. 

The Absolute Future is generally used both in the con- 
ditional clause, and in that which describes the anticip- 
ated result. 

^ vm ^aiSft m mSi St iwt ^si isr zm ^ Snr, // they 

persecute and kill (others) then unli not God punish them f 
8WI m ^m «IT>38R 5^^ Wl H^S^ni f 5RT ^ifT 9tTK ?KTR 
9| W^tnjf Until I utterly destroy this annoying grass 1 will 
do no other work. 

203. 2. h. Special Presumptive juie of tisrr. 

The Absolute Future of %t^ is frequently used with the 
force of the Presumptive Perfect, or Presumptive Im- 
perfect. 

UB 39 «T «lfT iW^rlcn fk^ %Tm, This is surely his bosom 
friend. ^ f^n^H % fifi m^ W W ^ina S HW-R ^ 
St %vi «!^ %Twft, / am convinced that (here is not a 
woman who is your eqttal in the whole of Bevares. gn 

99 %t WUB %un f«R| You must all remember that (i. e. 

you do remember). 

THE IMPERATIVE. 

204* The only genuine Imperatives are the bare root of the 
Verb for the singular, with % added for the plural, e. g. ^H go 
thou, flit go ye. 

Forms foi* the Ist and 3rd Persons commonly given in Gram- 
mars under the Imperative belong to the Contingent Future. 
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These are frequently used in a hortative sense which ia as near 
to an imperative as is possible with the Ist and 3rd Persons. 

the respectful forms, e. g. ^fW. frf^T, irftnmT, used as thej 
are with the 3rd PL haVe more aflBnity with the Contgt. Fut 
and Abs. Fut. in form than with the Imperative, and are horta- 
tives rather than imperatives, in meanings if not in intention. 

The remarks made in §§ 110, 111 with reference to the use 
of the Pronouns cover also the use of these different forms of 
the Imperative. 

The Singular is used to eipress contempt; or towards child- 
ren and a few others without expressing contempt, but still with 
an underlying sense of their iuferiority* Thus an angry Brah- 
man says to a servant who has offended him 9HT ?, eafplain you 
feilcw, A heavenly messenger in the same way addresses a 
wicked king ^ vM nt ^ «HHT, But Shoj just explain M$, 
On the other hand a father addresses his son qit, ^o, W, sap, and 
so a sister addresses a sister as H and uses qri. 

The plural form in ^t is that generally used towards inferiors • 
Thus a prime minister to one of his servants a spy, VfVT 9l^h 
Very mil, go; so also to another iffi^, i!iT^, «%T V^ %T 98t, 
Come in, eome in, tell me are you well, sit down. 

Of the forms in ^ and ^fdl the former is the usual one; the 
latter is used, I think, rather more as a 2nd PI. more respectful 
than the form in ^, but somewhat less so than ^. I have 
noted an instance of its being used by a girl to her elder sister 
irer # g M^ frf^rdr, From tomorrow you must go also. 

It will be remembered that for Verbs with open roots H is 
inserted before the termioation vf^> 9^d, ^fiiA, etc. Oeca- 
sionally the forms €i^ and ^j )t also are found. 

The form in ^r^nrr is a very polite form. Thus an attendant 
to a princess im dfilQilT, What will (your highness J be pleased 
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t6 pidy at f A Voinan |o a Efrahmf^n q^ tt^ ^ H«r J|t fixn # 
Vra jtfsrpTTy ^ind this amulet al^ on his arm. 

For prohibitiyes yth is u^ed with the Imperative form9, TTef iTFt 
HH ^|T^, don*t come. With the respectful forins WH and if are 
both usedy but tlie foriiier more commouly. 

^05* In considering the remaining twelve Tenses i^ will be 
convenient to adopt a different order to tb^t presented in the 
Paradigms. There the six formed from the Imperfect Pf^rticiple 
are placed first, and then the si^ from the Perf. Part As these 
two series however constitute six pairs of Tenses, each pair pos- 
sessing many pqints in common it will l^e be|;ter to take tjiem ii^ 
thiQ way. 

INDEFINITE IMPIJRFpCT. 

206f- This is, in form, pimply the Imperfect Participle 
afTected by Nuipb^r and Ge4der, li^ut po^sQu^ing the sai^e foro^ 
for all three Personi?. 

It is U9ed broadly of an action npt con^pleted and has comr 
monly little reference tq tim^. Its uses i^e sui¥imarise4 in the 
following paragraphs. 

207. 1. Equal to Inftnitive. St^ OTTU * m ^ d^ m^ 
m 3QS ^, There were two expediente, eWier to conciliate 
(them J Qr to punish (them J, 

208. 3. Expressing ponditipn ai^d result, cause an^ effect. 
Bere a general sta'te^nent is made as to what will take 
place under given conditions. Both of the clauses may 
be constructed wit^ the ludef. Imperfect^ e. g. IVT dr %T7rr 
^H^ 9 9| dflTy J^ut if it were so even then I toould not 
give (it), im «l %^ ^ ^^ «'W 5| fRmi, (^J) tf^is 
(vie. love J 4id not exist then no work could go on. 
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Or the condition maj be consti'uoted with the Contgt. Fair 
and the result only with the ludef. Imperf. fgfM HV Vt 
TTfIT ft ^^ ^ }X\Hi) IBJ^ 1 ^iTR ^H if flV WJ Wtli ^WtU 
mSi ^TV 99^> Until we know the internal arraugetnente of 
the king's house toe are unable to devise any means for his 
destruction. 

Or tlie condition may be in the Indef. Perfect, as something 
that roust aheady have been accomplished before the re- 
sult can take place, sh ^W ftl ^TH 1I5IOTT if ftrf inff %T 

// ant/ injury has happened to it in this stage (i. e. to a tree 
while still young J it will not reach that excellence that was in 
its seed. 

209* 3. Habitual or ProTerhial Present. Indicating what 
does take place generally, without specifying any particular 
time, riff f^R CTS QBt lfTVrrr> He thinks this night and day. 

^wf 9i^H, Such men in such circumstances do nothing^ except 
endure the trovble and give way to useless regret* 

210. *• B^al to Present Imperfect. Not uncommonly this 
Tense is used with the force of the Present Imperfect. 9 

^t mm^ fts d vnA qit ^ )i^ wfn^ S Sk i^f , / do not 

know wlhether they understand the meaning even of religion or 
not. ^9 snif ftnnrfff ^ V^r «VT JKOTV S» They do not 
consider what they are doing. |ra& S gF^ HT %nft ^H 511 
^ Siar Sift gT«H ISCT wmi % Thete is no wisdom in these 
foolish ones, they immediately start doing what they see another 
doing, (In the first and third of these sentences especially 
there seems to be no more reason for using the Indef. Imperf. 
in the first clause than in the second, possibly they are not- 
Indefinite Imperfect but Present Imperfect with the auxi- 
liary omitted}, qqr g ^^ mxHrn, Doet ihou not knew ? 
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211. 5. Equal to Past Contingent Perfect* nfz W& npft \m 
wril m «f vim St wtttt ?i!t% *t fCTrr, -ffai not that sin- 

fal wealth come into my house then why wom it (my house J 
plundered (i, e. it would not have been plundered). nF5 WT 

«f %T?!T St nw 5«K ii^ ^^n H«i ft H«r f firr 91 8t sitS, // *< 

^oc? «o< 5^«» 80 the whole of us would not have become senseless 
at the same time, (referring to food having been poisoned J, 

INDEFINITE PERFECT. 

212. Like the Indefinite Imperfect this Tense has the same 
foim for all three Persons, but is subject to modification for 
Number and Gender. It should be remembered that, in the 
c ise of Active Verbs, this and the other five Tenses formed from 
the Perfect Participle, are constructed with the Agentive Case 
bt what in English would be the subject of the Verb (see § 153). 

The general uses of this Tense are as follows: — 

213. 1. Historic Past. The simple declaration that some- 
thing occurred, without indicating its relation to the present 
or the past as is to some extent done in the Pres. Perf. 
and Past Perfect. It is the English "Ae did it*' as com- 
pared with "he has done it*' and " A<? had done it'* 

H5r WT^lIT, What happened next? ^rfe^H XfSt fi ftnm % f« 
5« §T v^9 3R€ 'Tsadv ^ wtt\i ^ €Kt nm fsRqr, It is 
written in the historical books thU for 138 years the house of 
Nand reigned in (he country of Magadh, 

214- 3. Equal to Present Perfect. 

m\ ^TTfi ^ ^wrft vnn ^rff WUft, What! have not the people 
obeyed my order ? mi WTfT m ¥H ^ STT^J^, Be has dis- 
covered something of the matter^ (lit, he has known one 
word. J g ^ $t STTS^T f^ QVUnB ^ ^^ ^ ^^^ITfft %, 
How have you got to know that Kshapanak is siding with 
my enemies. 
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919* 9' Prorerblal. This Tense, in common wHh sereral 
others, jis often employed jto ei^ress general truths. 

jever house thU (oi^, lazfnes9j has come, know thai the end of 
lihat housfB ha$ arrived (i. e. I<Uene§s ie the ruin of a house J, 

few 5 f:iftvifi «T5f # %ff ^if un vnm «ft hV ^fiS % ^t t^ 
ift ^ ift ^5R5V r&, fewT fen?, w ^T, ^m fkuT ift f^rnT, 

/n whom there is not the halfit qf exerting himself, this m^n 
is like a stone image, wherever you liave pift it there it has 
remained, if you fed h£m, he ate, if you gave- him to driiik, 
he drank, (we should use the present in English « wherever 
you put ft thefe it renfain§, pic "J, 

^16. 4. ponditi9nal. 

f«# # TRft ^T^ ^ arm ^WT ift wrr d It ilV nf #f 

If through Qod^ kin4ness the desire of any one's heart 
hdks come to pa^s even, then.,,., followed by a Present. 

^ve themselves dipd by (pme evil dfsath then what injury 
pan they do us ? 

THE PRESI^NT IMPERFECT. 

217' The Preseut Iioperfeot is primarily used to express an 
,|tctiou as going on at the present time 1^ ui| «TffT >|» / «»» <»^- 
tually doing this at the present moment, but other uses of thisf 
Tense also occur. The usei^ of this Tense may be thifs classified. 

1. The Actual ^Present. 
- 8 in f^^cft llJTrrj ^, / m^ke this request, m^ ^felT WHltn % 
fm^ irra mi fsiTIu) WWlt^ % Who is that lucklese Oi$e 
whom you regard as an enemy to the king f 1115 ^ H^ ^i^ 
WHdT i, This I know very wplL 

Pocasionally it is used of an immediate past^ Thus a mes. 
•enger comes to a pertain ijoan and says WHf ^ TTsn* «l 
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9m «r ^^rr?) il, Tke Rdjd calls you to the asambly. It 
would be equally good Hindi to saj ||^nilT % ^t hai 
called you, 

218. 2. The Historic or Dramatic Present. A fact of the 
past is described as though actually occurring. «nit jt 
mm ^sn ^mm %, Wha£ do^s ke see outside tfie eity f HTS^- 

Ei>€n upon ihe conquest of Fdlalipuirm Chdnakya delays in 
f/ivmr; (him J half the kinghm. ^gcT # ^m 3^^ ^T 9tl 
^ i 5jR il^ «^TH % *l€ Hf ^ ITflTHT % Sit ^TW* 
^T^fTT %i MiAuy have ftt'tn (foiftg to pay thdr toorskip and 
they ojTer «p ffiJtSf one asS^s for a *an, auQili^ dmru a 
Mituation- 

219. 3 Tte Habitual or Prorerhial Present To expr^^as 
tha^t which UBLially or always no curs. 

«^^ ^^ S gr^Tl iTT^ ?T^S Sh *V*jn'e ^Aen, if the executioner g 
ar^ taking arty one to the jiace of execution and ue tmy 
one on the road with dmwn vfeapryns, for fear of a rescue 
heing effected they tmfnedtatdy kill the culpHt on the road 

(Ut. midway j.^ & ¥131 1, S wt ^ ^fi5 mmm |, 5 ^5T It 

^nn S ^tS ^ Z^ ^ZTrlT ^t / aw T^rti^^, / opm the eyes of 
the blin<§, I push ande ike screen of deception from before 
them. 

220. 4- Conditional use. A coiiditionaj clause may be cot 
structed with the Preaeat Iraperfectj sometimes the dependent 
clause &\so takes this Tense. 

^ 3n^ ipe W^ gfRTn % St, // ,v^Mr ^j/rw ^-natei every din^ 

^irm i ffwTiT 5!^ giT TT3f $# 5 lii fspgijt to aft to irw ^ 
10 
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Wf mnft * For when a mar^s laH dap fUi time) comet and he 
hef^ne to die^ even by giving a ufbrid yndehingdom his life ecm-ot be 
prolonged for a single moment, m 9^ 9Ft &m limt % im wt 
91^ % Whefi their death comes then indeed they die. 

%2V Used at an Immediate FntuTe. Sometimes this Tense- 
is used to indicate something which is aboat to be done, as 
though it had been already commenced. 

x/hwH «fr ^ WJT m^ vrm ^, The pundit said, r^ you go Tm 
taming, mwi ^ ^^ f ^ ftnr i( %g A¥ ¥W surft % Ahf 
hleesed am I, that my life is to he given (Ik. going J on behalf of a 
friend, 

THE PRESENT PERFECT. 

%%2' The Present Perfect is geiwrally equivalent to the* 
English Perfect representing an action as having, at the present 
time, been completed, % rniUJ ^ / have come, or to reproduce 
the exact and fall force /, having come, am (here J. The f )now- 
ing sentence well illi^trates this full meaning of the Present Per- 
feet, K ^ dr ^ifilif H^ wftf «T ^% I at first have made this pro- 
mise. This is not English, but it gives the meaning, it is not 
**made the promise'* but <* have made'* the responsibility of ful- 
jBAling that promise still remains^ 

This force of the Present Perfect is very generally maintained^ 
though with slightly different shades of meaning. 

m «9ir 9 i( 9 ini? «^T^ ^nsiV %, In this booh I have toritten 
a story, usil # mvx^ wm %, Karhhak has eomefrom Patna. 

It is often used in sentences expressing something that has 
been frequently or continuously done up to the present time. 7k 
k Vjpsll ^QIT % ^ I have of ten seen that fsiH^nK ^ HdoSIST 

* This sentence is a fair specimen of soTne modern Hindi^ 
it it really Urdu printed in the X<l4gari character. 
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d«9T % 9 l{^ ^ nfWT^ ^Sr, 'Phoae who have been in the habit of 
always seeing him, even they will not he abU to recognize (him J, 

have I ever seen her quarreling with any one in the street or 
tnarket-plaee. 

In the case of some Verbs the Hindi Present Perfect mutt b# 
translated in English by the Present. 

9 Wd Si ^i^ «ft vUl^Tm 9 3§ % They sU desirous of 
seeing you, (i* e. having seated themselves they still remain sitting J, 

Not infrequently that which in form looks like a Present Per. 
feet is the Perfect Participle (often with a passive seuse) and the 
Present Tense of %T«fT. 

^ d 11^ iiHt «im fWt %, Is anything hidden from even youl 
(for %a^ wt| %) f^mr %, It is written (i. e, " it is, having been 
written " as a Prea. Perf. it would mean " *' he has written **) so 
also ^ftf S ift $^ ^ !iniT %, In the NUi (a booh of policy, de- 
portment etc.) it is thus said. Occasionally the Present Perfect if 
used for the Indef. Perf. fr9 ^ vt% VTHr^lin 9nt Tm9 ii vmf 
cv^fn «tdTdT§«^9^«TV9 mzm 9 mSm %, The strokes 
of policy whk^ after this iffere carried on between Chdnakya and 
Rdkshas — it is the account of this (that is J in this play» 

THE PAST IMPERFECT. 

323* As the Present Imperfect is used to indicate an action 
as incomplete, or still continuing at the presetit time, fl am speak- 
ing J so the Past Imperfect indicates the action aa proceeding or 
incomplete at some past time (I was spedkingj. 

(1) d Wl9 %tift ^^ f^t. These words were going on indeed 
when imi mi fir^ ^n^t d Br> you were saying one day that 

(2) This Tense it often used to indicate an action as, having^ 
been habitually or frequently taking place in the past. 
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ftwPI dl itawi tr df 9V im m, Far food uw giving onip 
ti90 $eer8 of fneal. (The Bftst Imperfect gives the idea that thift 
wto given day by daj> m tfl «t taoi 99 VlJH IF «fl «l^ ^ 
fifgHf %Trft tff, The women of tMa^ country teere very clever and 
skilful in all maUeri* (The force of the Tense in this sentence 
ofui ha;rd]j be expressed in an Btoglish tn^^slation, it signifies 
not that there u>ere such women, bat that such ability, etc., were 
the common characteristics of successive generations of women ii^ 
those times., 

(3) The following sentences illustrate i^ special idiomatic 
use of this Tense which it is well to note. 

rtm ^ ^ki^ ^m^9 nt 3W OTwft tff. When toere the king\ 
eyes able to be kept fixed on it ? i. e. Bow could the king look at it ? 
(on account of its ^exceeding brightness j xtt HM^ ift W9 i^TfHI 
ill, But ufhen was the Eajput indeed letting (himj go 7 i e. there 
is no fear of his letting him go, gH «ft ftrm # im t««l U^HT fIT» 
When was (his) mind removing from the *^ihoujht of him? i. e. he 
was teaselessly thinking about him with anxious concern. 

THE PAST PERFECT. 

l:^ <. V 224* This, properly and logically corresponds to the English 

If hiperfect, expressing the fact that at some past time the action 

:.< h^ already been. completed. Its full meaning is well illustratr 

ed in the following sentence ijaifci ^T^f^ ft HIT fFF> $ 

VoR. Although by slaying Sarbdrthsiddhi Ohdnakya's promise (that 

he would effect) the destruction of the house of N'and hdd been 

'^completed, nevertheless he thought that i. e. at the tim^ that 

« he thought/' this prohiise of hi& had been ft^fiUed. The Past 
P^feot is. often used with this precise an4 f^ll meaning. 

Even more often however it is used where ike Indefinite Past 
might naturally he e^ot^4. 
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W otK ^ #!WT WfW fttt ftwl WWl IVJMT W fii Wrai HH 
^W (tfl) WT im ^[inil9 ^ wfro %, ^^^ people 90 magnified 
their fame and valour that up to the present day the name of this 
country is illustrious throughout the whole round world. S( QfTH vm 
Kmi «Kri td d> ^ h»»e found out why the king laughed. 

tn such sentences however one element of the Pluperfect 
still remains, viz. that the time indicated is more remote than 
that indicated by the other verb occurring in the same sentence. 
Although in the two sentences given the second Verbs are prao- 
ticallj presents^ jet thej implj something that /mm taken place. 

THE CONTINGENT IMPERB^EOT. 

825. There are two uses of this Tense. 

1. Where a supposition is bixiught forward as to something 
taking place, either as a definite act now being perfoimedy 
or as something which habitually occurs, ^sf itr Vni 9T^ 
*tl WrtKHt ^ fifi ^T ngiT^ i ^SH mirak ma %t, Those 
who should ask wealth from kings and bring it axsay — why^ 
do you regard those men aseetics f 

2. Not uncommonlj however this Tense is used with very 
much the force of the Presumptive Imperfect. The letter 
perhaps is used more where the reference is to some de- 
finite acty and the presumption tolerably certain, whereas 
this Tense is called into service where the presumption is 
less clear, or to state a broad generaliisation. This dis- 
tinction however could hardly be maintained in all oases. 

ftxi ^WTTO 5m Tgf 5tT tw «R^ vmr ^ mm ir, There is no 

stale (of life) iohidhdoes not depend On this {vi8. loee dr brothei^ly 
kindness), %ti if %tift §T dT3R ^mm n aiT^ %h Thete 
won't he any wotnati who does mt underetUnd (hoiO) to prepare 
food. 
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THE CONTINGENT PERFECT. 

226* This Tense differs from the preyious one in referring to 
an act as already completed instead of as still proceeding. 

1. Its principal use is to indicate possibility or uncertainly 
i( 9 91% faRUT %T 91% ^ ftrar %T, Wlyether I have done (iO 
or whether I have not done (it), nfe ^ii;$ wft ^ ift %T 
ni %T, Should a fault have been at any time ("committed J ^y 
me, few «KT nftf Wt^ irUT %T ^hr «r^ fviviqi %T if %T» 
Whose husband may have died and (thus) she may have be- 
come a toidouf, 

2. Or it may be used in stating a condition or concession, 
ifti w^ ftfiT %T UT ftrar %T St g# «&t ^if iwhtht, // you 

should have given anything or done anything then why do not 
you explain. Ilftf XTW3 ^ 5^ ftWT %r St ^ft Sto ^if. 
Should Rdkshas so have done it is not a blameworthy act, 

3. In the following the use of this Tense approximates very 
closely to that of the Present Imperfect. 

98 itni HT WH in H^tSuni % #t g ^ f^iniicRTT irtiw fiw ift 

7s/m ftrt «^ Wt OTT # ftWT it, WhcU such penance or pil- 
grimage is there which you have performed apart from pride 
and simply from love to Ood and compassion towards (Hie) 
living creatures ? en ftpf ^ ngw % ftlH ^ WW VHuft 

ngiT Trvrnn dxw w nm «! §m %t, H^Ao* sort of a man is 

he who has Tiot heard the name of the most illustrious king 
and emperor Bhoj f 

THE PRESUMPTIVE IMPERFECT. 

227* This Tense an(f the following might be called Inferen- 
tial Tenses, they state what is assumed to be the case. This as- 
ilBomes something to be now occurring, the Presumptive Perfect 
something to have occurred. 
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In usage, various diades of meaning axe expressed, ran^njj 
from general probability to inferential oertainty. 

ftl* fw^ ds^ *T Vlih %T^, SoTw (woman) will U now co«. 
ing to pap you a visit. HV^i^ ^%f^9T ^ WTHT in ^f ^ W 'nn 
ffit rni S'JIcft %tift, Your compaiiiona mother will moreover he looh 
ing out for them to come home, gw TT^H ^ ftlW^ «RTiT # ^TTH %!«, 
rbu are ^o»w^, (I am. sure) , on some business of Edkshas, 

In the following two sentences there is a somewhat different 
shade of meaning, suggestive of the Indefinite Imperfect, ufif 

ftr^rm %mT, // <w wany Aa»tf arrived from all directions then 
how shall we obtain there a place to lodge f ^^ rf^ ^ffSt d fiwi 
S unu *T *TT wn firorS fTrS %Tii, ^i>are /rom *ttc^ things a$ 
are learnt in bad company, what cist will they be teaching «n4 
telling you f 

THE PRESUMPTIVE PERFECT. 

228- The remarks made on the Presumptive Imperfect mH 
suffice for this also. 

fswi mm HTO^ ft f^ inn %nn, ffe will have gone to carry 
out his own work. iBTTtR ^pTT wt ftTUT, Ton will have heard indeed. 
8 ^ ift ni^ Srar w ftf ^ta 5i ^h wg«i t 'TOT %m fiR W 
f«f«T«f !iw: «iin t^ vr9 1 tru g'^ hit inn wh ai^ «RC wlnJi ftr 

W HOT, / <>/'& thought this, that you must have said to that man 
" / hate come along having taken it out and left it there," this man 
must have been listening, and, making up a tale, eame here to 
ask for it. 

In the following sentence the Interrogative form slightly mo« 
difies the force of this Tense, gw # «m^ St HH ^T^ ^ ^ 
wli mr^ ftd «mT 3t %T$iT^, You explain then, how this sadhU must 
have made silver out of q^uicksilver^ 
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The foBomag sentenoe combineB something of the force of both 
the Contingent Perfect and Presumptive Perfect. ^ ^nvi% fis 

%, lam sure if the glaice of any thief hoB chanced to fall Upon it he 
will take it up and carry it ojff even while you are looking. 

In the next sentence ni^ ^it and «rt^ ifi) mast evidently 
be taken 4M VV^ ^ %©, and ssf^ ^^ %nl, ^ and «?:S being 
participles, and %nl, for ^ %tif the Presumptive Perfect of the 
Yeirb <' to be," w^ mwi **g^mg«*gwqiT ^S %fir ^r^ 
fiw %g«f*i ^ iSt jwT «^ %m fiR# 1W5TC d ^n ire ^iT^ # toI' 

31^ %t?t iN^ W?l WT 1% %til, This aeceiic's guru^ or his gurtCs guru 
fmtH have been living hete, and muiC have been unshipping this 
(Jigwe of) B0numan, for some reason (or, other J he mu^ have 
$9»fi awoif from this place^ and at last have died, 

THE PAST CONTINGENT IMPERFECT. 

229. This Tense and the Past Contingent Perfect differ 
chiefly from the ludef. Iraperf. and Perf. Tenses, in referring to 
the supposed action as being carried in or completed in the past, 
whereas the Indef. Tenses are not thus limited in their use. 

Both Past Contmgent Tenses express a possible condition in 
the past which did not take place, and these Tenses may, or 
m^y not, be used in the succeeding sentences which tell what 
yrould have been the result had the possibility become a fact. 

The Past Contingent Perfect though not common, is met with 
in books from time to time, but the Past Contingeut Imperfect 
id T^ery ni»re.* In looking up the only instance I have noted I 

* Since writing the above I have met with a sentence which 
was taken down from the lips of a native of India, illustrating 
the use of this Tens : nmt ira^^T 3 'JWT H^K ^SRf JX^m %Tm Sf 
li^* 9- Wm ^fl^ %d %im, Had he continued reading up to now in 
the school he would have passed his B, A, 
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am disposed to Hiink that it is not this Tense at all, but a Pre- 
seat Participle with the IndefiDite Imperfect Tense cm ir^ ift 

might be rendered << If he had been living even, then why hmdncf 
iuffered the loss of tverything should he for your sake have eom^ 
mtnaed to fight with the king ? " but from the context it would seem 

thut ^^ ig El Pftrticiple used aa an Aiijective, and %tS tlie Indef, 
Imperfect; the meaEimg will then be ^^ioere he limngJ* 

THE PAST CONTINGENT PERFECT. 

230* Nothing need be added to what has been said in the 
above sectioa (on the Past Contingeot Imperfeot), Oue or two 
[1 lustration 9 are given. 

S U"R u^^ %Tfft, If 1/Qu fiad called (on God) even onre from your 
hearty your cry like an arrow wofdd have reached heyond the Han, 

In the above, the Past Contingent Perfect occurs in both sent- 
encea, but this is not absolutely necessary, j^ h ^ wrrerPf it ^W 
**f55^ S fesTUT %Trrr HT fl|*T O^ Iff^^ WT C^rTT, // JK?!* hod 
enthroned God m this f€mple then why aJtould it remain so unclean^ 

5? 5in: H^fft, /i«cf / not fallen into a dreadful trouble I sliould nei>^ 
have possessed the courage to write a letter to ymt* 

CAUSAL YERBS. 

33L By the addition of ^ or m respectively to the root 
of very many Hindi Verbs, {before the sn of the InDnitive), are 
produced new olaases of verhs which maj be aailled First Causals 
and Seconil Caueala. The First Causal expresses the idea of 
caufing the aetiou, indicated by the Primary Verb, to be done, 
and the Second Gauaal, of causing another per&ou to cause it 
to be done. 
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Thug wxnt IB "to do"; by adding vrto the root before the 
termination of the lufin. we get ViTPITy to came aitotker penon i0 
do; by adding ^ instead of mt the verb beoomes qR9T^ which 
means, to get a second person to cause a third person to do, mim 
I toill do (tt) SRTT^my / wll cause (e. g.) my servant to do (iij, 
gig fl ^n i signifies that / have not anyone here who can do it, tni$ 
vnll let my servant take it to some man who will do it 

The measure of intermediate agency involved in these Cau- 
aals will necessarily depend upon the character of the original 
verb, e. g. the First Causal of snRT to be made is «|HI«II to cause 
to he made, i. e. to make, and the Second Causal «Rm^ to cause 
another to make. Here the First Causal is merely equivalent to 
an ordinary active verb^ e. g. qs^sfT) and iRf 9T^T is equivalent to 
V^RI> not to siiTCI'RT. 

232* Frequently the Causal Verb can be expressed by a 
single word in English, though of course a different one from that 
which would express the meaning of the Primary Verb. Thus 
119^ to read, in the sense of "to learn,'* u^RI to teach, t. 0. to 
cause another to read or leam, ^|^^ to hear, ^^TPIT to tell^ i, e. to 
cause another to hear. Both sfvl^T and %|^MT can be translated 
by one Euglish word " to burn ** as this is used as both an 
Intransitive (or Neuter) and Transitive Verb. Ocoasionally the 
meaning is considerably modified when the Primary Verb is made 
into a Causal, e. g. dlvRT to speak, g«rniT to call (anyone J, 

233. The formation of the Causal forms is not always quite 
80 simple as the method indicated in the beginning of § 231. 
It will therefore be necessary to indicate the different ways of 
forming them, with a few illustrative examples under each, and 
the principal exceptions. 

It must be understood that not in all coses is a second Causal 
in use. 
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284* 1- Verbs with root ending in a consonant preceded 
by a short yowel. 

Firdt Causal formed bj the addition of irt to root. Second 
Causal err. 



io bs made. 

gsRT 

io hear 



tQ tdl 



to have made^ 



to ca'mt anoiher to UU. 



Other eiaiDples h?rt to 6«m, fag r ^ TT to meet, mjm io <io, 
^^^r io. ri&e, ^M^ ^0 laugh, ftlpTT to /a/;. 

In the same way words with an extra syllable. 

to lay hold ofj to cause anosher to tshe, io caute io hape 

sdzid. 

So also HiTW^ to undentand, iTim^ to change^ f^«^! to 
stick fneuC.J, mEft^ to shine. 

Exception, 

to t/zfo^j to cai^£ to f^i^ail, to fia«^| to he called or navi^d. 
to he nttmed^ 

2S5' 2. Verba with root ending in a consonant preceded 
by a short vt^wel. 

First Causal formed by lengthening the vowel of the root* Se- 
GOod Causal as usual. •§ 



«^*ii 






to be cut 


to cui 


to cflwsi! to he ctU. 


ililC'll 


ailtJd^T 


^UdfilHI 


io he divided 


to di»ii%buie 


to cauji; to ^ diitrihuled. 


fuiRT 


iftwm 


filffaTfT 


to he ground 


to grind 


to /taj^e g?^uiid. 
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So also fii^amt to be hmnd, fiism to be bsaten, 4mm to bi 
read, or recited, 

Er^ptiong* 

^a*il to be dug ^hOTT ^MMI 

ig^Hi to be opened 4IKPHI1 I^QTRT 

^5RT ^0 ^ dieaolved ^mHJ Ig^ltSTT^ 

f^VQRT to write f^ifleiNr 

2[«RT <o 6c pressed 8fTlRT* and OTTHT^ OT^nfT 

Similarly words with an ettra syllable. 

9l?rf^ to be rooted up wm^ ^Hlf^Mf 
fisntfll to go bad Xm\\fA\ fvufeiHT 

So ^Ifnn ^ descend, f<l«^m ^ ^^vmeoiott^, <o^o ou^^ tYlKm 
to be supported or strengthened. 

The Causal of ^^iH I to be collected is ^giM f. 

236. 3* Verbs with root ending in a consonant preceded 
by a long vow^L 

The Vowel shortened for both First and Second Causals, and 
fllT and «rT added to this modified root in tbe usual way. 



to awake {neut,), to arouse or awaken, to cause to he 

aroused. 
So also dr^RT* to speak jt?RT to pas* (of time). 
Some of these verbs do not shorten the vowel, some insert ^ 

'**' See Dictionary for meaning. In some of these words 
the meanings vary in the different forms, see, especially TTSRT 
and ^f^TRT. ^ 
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before the wt and gi, others have no First Causal ia U5€ 
{or it wouid be more correct to say the First Causal takes 
the f opm of the Second Causal), a Uit of th$ mere commoa 
of these is gireu. 



§I?WT &TfBr75n 

S^WTj f955!T?ni or SsTH^ 
^pCIHT or fl^^'RT ^I^^T^ 

fci4d«! l *tT or Fd ig R T. Or zm^ may bd 

taken aa a First Causal from ^ig^ iQ appear, 

W^rm to fiend ^mm^ 

^mm io ihrGVf s5r5T?fT 

Jinm to sinks in:sTWT Etymologioally MTim 

is First Causal from m^ iQ die, 
vi)^<1T io be angry Vm^^Hl or ftgamn — 

237* ^^ Verbs with an open root. 

For the formation of the Causal forms the vowel is shortened 
aud commonly m is inserted before the ht and BTT- Man j 
of theae Verbs present some little irregularity. 



Irregular- 




itTfHl 


^0 run 


St^rt 


to weigh 


a^T 


to spread 


§3^1 


to dt 


^^^T 


to play 


§IH^T 


to see 



^^ Co drink 


fuHl^ 


ftHftiRI 


trsn io sleep 
Sm (0 give 






More or 1^ ss Irregular. 






mj^j to eat 


Ua^iiT 


flR^^iRt 


WJ^ to $ow 
S^ to take 

Irm to wtep 
^(m to iew 




Irwim 
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238. 5. Some few Verbs undergo a modification of one of 
their consonants when changed into Causals. 

|f^^ tohe aet free #Tfm fjffnn ^f 9T^ 

JCTT to be broken jtlf^ ^TfOTm 

Qidsfl to 5e refU or torn qrrflT 

^S^rr to be broken ^f^ ^Tfmm 

239. Formation of Causal Verbs firom Nouns, etc. 

Causal Verbs are oooasionally formed from Nouns and other 
words by the simple addition of «t^, but this is chiefly confined 
to poetry and the colloquial. Thu8 TuaT^ to be in pain * (from 
^:m pain, trovhle), m^Hmm to talk (from SHH a word), iR^iTRT 
to separate (from ih^rt &eparaJte), ^ HH^CH T to poeseu oneself of (from 

mnn <w< oum). 

Some Verbs of a similar character have the form of Causal 
Verbs but are not so, e. g. ^mrRT to come near, vifiiirRT to come 
near, (from fifHT near aud a corruption of sf^ijhR near), these are 
both Neuter Verbs and are probably formed by the addition of 
VRT to come, Q^ITRT to pain, is simply formed by the addition <^ 
the Infin. termination m to xhfl a pain. 

240- Onomatopoetic Cansals. 

These signify the causing of the sound given in the first 
part of the word, which is an attempt to imitate a sound devoid 
of meaning; These onomatopoetio words are very numerous 
in Hindi. 

Examples :— - 

VfSlfpn to muUer, to gi'umUe^ 
IICVICRI to shiver f to shake, 
Tmumm to creak. 

* fiw ^t^am % may be taken to mean " (my) head aches,** 
fct ^t^Omr % " (wy) head causes (me) pain.*' 
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mdUldlAr to knocks to rap. 

Jf im i m to rustle, to crackle. 

*§<?l^t?t i HI to gargle. 

WHVIHMI to whirr (like a wheel), 

r«ir«I^RI to whine. 

^^V1*ll to squeak. 

trB^TBT^ to twitter (of birds). 

ftf^fg^RI to neigh (In Eng;. the h and n are reverBed), 

COMPOUND VERBS. 

241, In c^Jnaidermg the aubject of Compound Terbe, we 
have to deal with a mass of material which is somewhat varied 
in it^ character, and it ia dJSfleiilt to know how beat to divide 
it. The following three-fold di via ion appears on the whole to 
be the best- 

We have in the firat pla<;e a olasa of Com pounds in whioli 
the union of the two verbs is so effbctnallj carried ont that the 
reauU is practically one verb. The first verb^ in its root form, or 
that form of the conjunctive participle, is prefixed to a second 
"verb and is beaceforth subject to no conjiigatiounl changes, the 
second member of the compound being alone reaponaible for 
these, Not only is the pt^m thus closelj compounded, but 
frequently the meanings of the two verbs unite and give na 
but one idea, e. g, nXK IFFRT fo hilt. Second ly, there is a class 
of compound 8 in which two verbs are brought into juxtapogition 
and relation, but the first has assumed a distinct coujugntional 
form (generaUj the Infinitive) befoifi the compounding is effected, 
and the two verbs retain their own meaning and thus give a 
double and not a single idea^ e, g. w%^ Fnwt io hegtn to speak. 
The third class are compounds formed from a noun and a verb, 
b(;th of which coinoiouly retain theix full meaoingp e. g. zu\ MMl 
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to shew meixy (lit to do mercy). These tiiree classes may be 
called : — 

I. Close Compounds. 
II. Loose Compounds. 
III. Nouu- Verbal Compounds* 

I. CLOSE COMPOUNDS. 

242* This class of compounds would appear to have largely 
arisen from a mere delight in the multiplication of words. Com- 
monly the second member of the Compound adds no fresh idea to 
that contained in the first, and frequently affects the force of it to 
no appreciable extents In some cases one is reminded of such 
inelegant English phrases as << he's been and gone and done it;* 
'* he goes and gives it av>ayi^ where " been and gone " and " goes " 
can hardly be said to give any additional meaning to the sen«> 
tences, though we must presume that they are supposed to im- 
part some force or finish to the sentence by those who use 
them. 

Grammarians have called many of the Verbs included in this 
class " Intensi yes " and in some cases the name is appropriate, 
but in others no intensity appears to be effected by the second 
.member of the compound, and all that can be said of the usage 
of such compounds, instead of the simple Verb, is, that it is 
idipmatic* V^^\ and v^ SfT are both, simply *< to p^occ," q^ifi 
and ^ %r!T ^* to drink*** If there be a distinction between 
*' / will go and see it,*^ and <« I will go and take a look at it,'* then 
there may be between dqi«rT and S^ ^^IT* but it is certainly not - 
a verj broad distinction. 

It has been observed in § 241 thai the firat word of these 
compounds so unites with the second that it retains its simple 
form throughout the conjugation, the second alone being subject 
to conjugatiooal inflections. Dr. KeUogg maintains that the 
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first Verb takes that form of the Conjunctive Participle which it 
the same as the root, and that ir is not to be considered as thh 
bare root. 

It follows from the above thntj in appearance, there is no dif- 
ference between the Conjunctive Participle of a Verb (the root 
form) folloved by another Ver'). and a Compound Verb of this 
elass, e. g ^ 5TRT though capalde of translation by one English 
word *' to take" is not, properly speaking, a Compound Verb, but 
the Conj. Pirt. of ^sfT to take, followed by giMT to go, ^ €rr% 
therefore means ''having taken ('it J go,"* similarly #^«tt ** having 
taken it, ecme, \ ■ 

243- Some examples of this first class of Compounds will 
now be given, and, where p^ssiide, the shade of meaning impart- 
ed by the second Verb indicated. 

1^ 2. S^T to gioe and #qrT to take will naturally be used 
respectively with those Verbs which indicate the imparting or the 
recefiion of something. The following examples illustrate this: . 

to take, 
to listen, 

to take (violently J, 
to lai/ hold of. 
C meaning ehpends on 
context). 






V^^TT 9RT to recognize, 
HWiK HTT to understand, 
^Z ^TT to sack, to rob, 
«i^ ^5fT to 'put rights 
5^ ^^ ^0 call. 



^ ^^ 


to give. 


SRH 5^T 


to say, . 


mf Ssn 


to bury. 


ftsT S^n 


to send. 




to go, 
to do. 


Slf S^T 


to leave. 


^^TT ^tct to cause to hear. 
fmWi §5rr to feed, 
TuHl Sht to give to drink, 
wfii^T ^m to clothe. 



In the case of ^ ^j the ^sn has frequently a very real force 
e g. gw ^u^ rxm SKT trsi^ mn ^X ^T, Take then and carry on 
the management of your kingdom yourself, nwt ^H % 5ni fi TO 
11 
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.•iflf W ftf^» W^y ^^^ y^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ very time gtt him into (your) 
power? lu the following senteace however q(YHT % would give 
the same meaning without the addition of #^. HvMI 9 ^^i^ 
JH Wit %HT %, Through sJut/ne he bends down his face, 

244« 3. WT^T. The reason of the use of mxm as the second 
.Verb in a Compound would appear to be in many cases the fact 
.that it is the Passive auiiliary. It is found almost invariably 
with the Passive-Neuter Verbs, i. e. those Neuter Verbs which have 
an inanimate subject, and of which therefore the subject must 
i>e a passive and not an active subject. Such Verbs however 
though passive in meaning and approximating to the passive 
form are not true Passive Verbs, e. g. ciu f^rai?n % and €r^ ftrgs 
%THT %, both mean ** it is being sUd'* and are both Neuter Verbs 
not Passive, the Passive would be «riJ TOT SITHT % which can 
only however be translated in the same way in English " it is 
being sold." 

It is the existence of so many of these Neuter Verbs havi^g 
a passive meaning which accounts for the infrequency of the usje 
of the true Passive Verb in Hindi. Examples of Passive- Neuter 
Verbs used with mim : — 

Wn grRT to get fixed. 

HSR mmr to ripen, 

119 on^T to be dissolved, 

wm 9V^ to be congealed. 



«R IFRT to be made, 

ftmf OTIf lo get out of order, 

$9 Sinn to be spread abroad, 

ygZ Hmr to be broken. 

HiS ^TRT to be torn, 

fwiniS ^PU to be stuck. 



It is not however with such verbs only that mwi is joined, it 
IB added to many others, and if any additional shade of meaning 
be imparted by the addition it is generally that of intensity, 
thus we might render QIT^ " eaC^* and iirr W^T " cat away,^* 
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£z£umples:' — 

WT^ mm to get to know. ^j^ fimi to forget. 

fiPT^ fTRT to meet with. m 9Tm to die. 

%T wniT <o become, W ^TPIT <o arrue. 

$T SITfT to go to sleep. fft gn^lT <o rfr^w^. 

In some parts of certain Verbs mmj is always added, e. g. 
^ irOT is invariably used never Tjm, or hardly ever, so 
with HT nUT instead of wn or yvr. 

{^45- 4. ^t^NT. This Verb meaning ** to fling down "" is 
compounded with other Verbs to increase their force, the 
idea of violence being commonly involved. Thus :-^- 

^m MT^^ to fling away, ^ff ir^m to smash. 

im, ^emm to MU. qnf 'WSPIT to rend. 

#T iT^RT ^0 ^2^^^' ^KT^ tr^nrr to cut, to hack. 

246* 5. tnpiT has two meanings- 1. to fall or lie, and th^oe 
2. to happen,,. Compounded with another Verb it com- 
monly gives the idea of happening, becoming, and {req^uently 
imparts a passive force. ^ 

Examples: — ^ , 

. ^Wifi Q^pn to become understood. 

^ TSfm to becgme heard. 

^01 Xl^m to covue into view. 

9^ tif ^ to be ma4e. 

VX Hf^ to come. 

9J^ Hf^ to become known. 

TO ^If^ to fall to a laughing, 

fire Hf^ to Jail. 

247* 6. ^QRT ^0 jpZoctf. As the second m«m>>er of a ^om« 
pound Verb this is not very common, l>ut is niet with. It 
is difficult to define what force it gives; la ^ome fases it 
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is used with a verb which itself involves the idea of placing, 
ia others its appropriate uess is not so manifest. 

Examples: — 

TT5K TI5RT to itop. 

H3T TII15TT to arrange (a room, etc.). 

9TTHi n?RT to understand, to imagine, 

248. 7. mMt to come. About all that can be said of this 
as the second member of a Compound Verb is that it is 
generally pleonastic. 

Examples:— 

^nz 'WT^ to return. fw**?! 'ffT^T to come oui. 

HI 'Jll'ir to be made. %t Wm to become. 

249- 8. 3STI to rise. Compounded with another Verb 
^S^T often retains somewhat of its first meaning, but 

\ . sometimes the idea conveyed is that of "suddenness." 

f^^^rr 33^1 to raise a cry. ixm ^6^\ to awake. 

Sr^f ^311 to speak out {cf. !Eng, to SisR ^ZHT to start up sudden- 
It'/t up the vqice), ly from sleep, 

250- 9. fjTfRRT to come out. The force of this corresponda 
somewhat to the Eng. " out " in *such sentences as •* it 
turned out to be,'* **he came out/* etc. 

^cR f^^^riT to start off, 
W fsTcR^r^ to come out, 
5rr fHcRHfT to go out, 

251* 10. T^?rT to remain. Compounds from this Verb will 
be noticed aH together, under Class 11. (see § 261) though 
some of them belong to this division. 
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Many other Compounds. of this kind occur, but the abova 
may suffice to illustrate their geueral use. 

252. Synonymic Compounds. 

Here may be noted the pairs of Verbs, both having the same» 
or similar, meauinu:, which are often thrown toj^ether. These 
are cmmonly used only in the form of the Conjunctive Parti- 
ciple and have frequently an Adverbial force, e g. W^ ^HK % or 
JS^^ fpK ^1 knowingly, wittingly, z^ W^T ^, carefully, observantly^ 
#T^ fia^K ^, thoui/kf/u/ly, t)ut hTB ^WHi 5RT, Ihoviug though^, ^W^ 
^HiT 5F, having thoroughly instructed or lectured C hi n Jy fwOIT XTfl 'il 
havitfg well instructed (himnj. 

Sometimes a Verb is followed by its Causal form, the two unit- 
ed giving a somewhat broad and general meani'ig, e. g. ^ fd'^mfy 

WT iRTTSfT, thus ^bi T%nT m ^ atafiigfT mi wnsft ftw ^« St 

Sit, If I remain alive (lit. if the body remain) then, having per- 
formed or effected some expiation, I shall again become (nerejaqnial- 
ly) clean. 

Sometimes the compound is a mere jingle the second word 
having no meaning ^ in§J ^FCTT, to enquire diligently, to investi- 
gate, WZ &T^ SR^T, to writhe about or roll about. 

Where the Participle of a Synonymic Compound is used both 
members of the Compound may assume the Participial form, e. g. 
fntH trf ^, Falling and stumbling (he gOe» along). HT^hT ftWKHT 
sl6'4)< ^fT ^Vr, Thinking aiid pondering he arose and stood up. 
This is occasionally the case with other Tenses, i. e both are. 
constructed in the same way, e. g. in H5I m^ ^HiS S, They 
know everything, 

11. LOOSE COMPOUNDS. 

253. In this second division the two Verbs constituting the 
Compound are not so closely united structurally, and, as a rule 
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ihey both retain their owa proper meaning. When ti-anslating 
such Compounds into English however the second Verb fireqiientlj 
requires a free rendering, e.g.^^^ ^^ mim is literallj ** / 
shall not obtain to enter into the house " but must, of course^ be 
rendered by some such sentence as, " I thtdl not he able to enter 
the house** so with i^wn tH! 9V SIPI ^ Very taell, let all these 
matters be put on one side (lit. Good, give all these (things J to go J. 

< The constructions adopted in the combination of the two 
Terbs of this class of Compounds vary considerably. 

tC is usual in Grammars to give these Verbs under various 
names, Completives, Inceptives, etc., but it may ser?e our pur- 
pose better to take as a hea !iug the second Vefb of the Com- 
pound, and we can then under such heading note any other use 
Of the Verb to which it is necessary to direct the attention of 
the student. 

254. HSfPIT, to be able. This is constructed with the root 
form of the accompanyin-j Verb. These Compounds are 
called Potentials. 

No list of words can be attempted as ^USSfi can be compound- 
ed with nearly all Verbs. A few illustrations are given. 

S Wn wV «m ih ^ miZ IWSm, / am not able indeed to dis- 
prove (lit. cut) your word, ^\i ini %T wS H^FFfT, ^nd this is 
not possible (lit. not able to be)- ^re ih SiW VWti WT Q^ISm %, 
Who is able to please him ? 

. This can also be used with a Passive Verb. fmH nl^H 
fjtwm m HSRfT m Hsfht %, Can he in any way he reconciled 
or seized 1 

Occasionally Wfflf\ is used with the Cons, form of the Infinitive 
t)f the accompanying Verb, e, g. ^n «l#f f^m^ OTfHT, Se is not 
,jable to get out, but this is unusual and not to be imitated. - 
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255. ^^sgHTy to finish or io be finidied. This follows the 
same cotistruotiou as 9«RT. Verbs compounded with vsRifT 
are called Complbtivbs. 

i 

In many cases this word can hardly be rendered by ^* finished " 
in English, it is frequently an Expletive jrt gsirr, / have finished 
doing (it) is simply an idiomatic i»ay of saying 3 i> fflKQT, / 
have done (it). It is the genius of the language to express 
things strongly, on one occasion a man, who was suffering great 
pain, said to me S St WC gw, 1 have finished dying. 

9WI U 5f5V § 10^ ^?K g^RT, When I have landed on the other 
side oj the f-iver, insrfv ^H Si fHT ^ nfd^T ^pCT %T ^dft tft, 
Although (my) promise to destroy him had been perfectly fulfilled, 
(\\t. had been finished being completed), ^j^ ^m §19 wjS^ ^^ and 
have seen much. 

H^ifT and ^pRHT are used only in Compounds, never alone. 
^* It is possible,'^ *^ It is finished** must be rendered %r OTRTTi ^T 
ggRT. The Causative of ^ERsn however, ^«fiT^ is used alone, 
meaning to clear off (a debt) e. g. gWK ^^ CKUP gx ^Et fHUT 
Srt 'ffSI H9 i ^'RT^ 'R^ ^9 ftfffT 5^^, Having taken a loan Ad 
^(M carried out his work, and now there is not the slightest thought 
of paying it (the debt) off. 

Verbs compounded with 99^7 and ^imr do not follow the 
construction of Transitive Verbs in the Tenses formed from the 
Past Participle. S ^fX ^\ wo< S ^ ^rt gssKT. 

266. Rimr to begin. This Verb again (in this sense) is 
only used in Compounds, never alone. It requires the 
compounded Verb to be in the Constructive form of the 
Infinitive. These Compounds are called Inobptives. In 
the Past Tenses they are constructed as Neuter Verbs, nc^t- 
Transitives. 
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- ^1^ # feanif Hin 115^ «? ^M ^, FJfry mawy students be- 
gan to come to study, in^^ Z^^ %T?W ^llf HR ^TT, Becoming 
exceedinjli/ Jilted with griej began to li«e there, gam Hfxl^ t5|JTT, 
^yan to devise a plan. 

Frequently the «in^T is pleonastic. Comniouly cri^ ^HTT, ^19^ 
inn etc. simply mean '' he said/' *< he louked." 

257. SsfT, to gire. The accompanying Verb i^ c instructed 
in the Cons. Infinitive. These Verbs are called Permw- 
siVBS. In translating into EugUsh the ^^T will commonly 
be rendered * permit" or ''a^low** ^r^ fsVJ, ffe allowed 
(him J to come (lit. he gave him to come). 

Wl^^m ^T TTSFT % ftR fsK^ #T u) lJ9i ^5WT 3 T%^ «?# ^m, 

The course of destiny is very powerful, not even one does it svffer to 
remain in one condition. ftiT fqrt at% QSHT^ «RT i5f?li ^^ TH^ 
3rft, ^/<fl? ^«/ie (/off* «o^ allow Hie grief of repe^itance to abi'Ie (with 
her J hereafer, i. e. shs so acts that sJu will not have to repent of it 
afterwards. 

These Compounds from ^^J must not be confused with those 
belonging to Class I. Cf. § 243. 

258. UT^T, to obtain. This also requires the other member 
of the Compound to be in the Cons. Infin. The Compounds 
formed with UTfT are called Acquisitivrs. Tbey are in 
exact antithesis to the Compounds formed from zm, 

ITRT alone is a Transitive Verb, but when compounded is 
treated as Nenter, i. e. does U'lt require its subject to be in the 
Agentive Case with Past Tenses, ^i gi*R 5^Bf HTflT, No one is 
permitted to go (lit. any one obtains not to go), isxi ^Rf^ IRT 
itni 1 ^VJ^ l|»$, No one may get (the opportunity) of charging 
you with being a proud woman, H^ lEirrl ^T^ SIT^ 1 Old (that) 
no one may get to know this thing (\\i, may obtain to know). 
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259- cRT^iT, todo. The Verb with which €|;T«n is compounded 
assumes the form of the Perft?ot Participle, but though 
identical t/i form with the Perfect Participle, it is most pro- 
bably an obsolete ** Gerund or Verbal Noun iu ibt " 
Cf. § 182 (2). 

These Compomicls are called Prrqubntatives and are used to 
express that which habitually or frequently takes place 

^Ti: Tai: ^yx: ^ VH^ ^mn §T^ SRTHr %, And is continwdly 
devising all sorts of plans (lit. many devises of here and there). 
At g «5rr ^rI ^F g Jft g^ri «TJft, // you attend tlhen you also will 
keep liearing (them), mQ W>« mm SirSr if Sllf Xm f^UT «Ktft i, 

You are always thus crossing me in everything. 

WiXm is very commonly comp >unded with ^T^T and 9Pn in 
th'8 way isfi miuj efiCfiT %, He tv in the habit of coining, ?srv 
mini srrnr iUCHX %, He is often popping in and out. 

260- CQ^r to remain^ is commonly found compounded wifh 
the Imperfect or Perfect P.irticiple of another Verb, which 
Participle must aijree in Number and Gender with the 
subject of the Verb. As the np!T in such Compounds 
conveys the idea of the continuance of the action indicated 
by the Participle, these Compounds have been called 

CONTINUATIVBS. 

In some oases where an Imperfect Participle is followed by 
f^RT-the two words can hardly be calle I a Compound Verb, e. g. 
««! cTSR ^55^^ oRT #t€ »ft ^^T T%iTT, A.S Ion/ as any one of the 
family of Nand remain alioe. The Participle ^ff^fTT and T^ITT 
each retain their own proper meaninij, and though related are 
not com pounded, the force of ^fiT is simply Adjectival, as will 
be seen by inserting in its place in the sentence such an Adjec- 
tive as ^^^fT. Sjmewhat similar sentences may bd noted aiuuug 
the following illustrations. 
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^^SV « ftmi^ «T nrn frmr mrn ^. / ^^ end&iwmrin^f to re- 
eondle him. w^ d |lf 9( ^ Vlft %g inW ^klt ^ TW tI fe S 
^ irA t9> / have for this reason sent and f4aced many spies in all 
directions that they may keep finding out the secrets (of the enemy). 
HSjij^Pf «T IBt^xm ^m Vkf (that he) may keep stirring up Chandra- 
gupL ft|# g 61^ m ^m T^ % Whom thou hast continued to 
worship during your whole life, mj^ «V Hlft WT^ STIfft TH^, 
All the the g'itt^r of the silver passed away. H?re X%m has quite 
1 )st its original force, oinf^ Tvt is about equivalent to irf except 
that it gives some slight prominence to the process of passing, as 
well as the rtsult, the having passed. WJnx HRT is often also 
used idiomaticallj with the meaning *' to die.^' 

K\Wi isT ijji fVftf $ ^rtRT Tg^m vuxm vmx^x xw. "^sjxk €i Bar?? 

d ^IHHQ # ftff^T TtIT, Having secretly made Rdkshas his clUef 
minister he continued here apparently united with Ghdnakya, ^^x 
Wl mvi ^TJT^ * xm^ S *$ TIR * WTOtf, On a^icount of being 
continually entangled in arranging for advancing the army. 

261- Here may be noticed the use of npfT combined with 
another Verb as a Close Compound. Though constructed as a 
Close Compound, i. e. with the root form of the second Verb, it 
nevertheless is more allied with this second group of Compounds 
as regards meaning, indicating the contiuuauce of the action 
expressed by the conjoined Verb. 

cru 5 «It3 iFC# T^ ift, She was in the very act of doing these 
things, r/fmn 4^ 9 «ItS ^C 5 «I!T# T% i f«, The pundit was 
actually doing these tlUngs in the house when 

Sometimes however the force of nifT is very slight. In the fol- 
lowing sentences the meaning would be very nearly the same if ^H^n 
were omitted and the first Verb put in the Present Imperfect. 

w mi vmtmv6t% One is eating betel nut. IH ^^U ^W ift <V 
Jm %r flhl 1% Si At this time I am testing your 1iC(Art, m\ ^ 
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WT Sffl T% %J, What 18 It my dear sir, tohat are you pondering 
over? 

262* WfT^n, to go. Very similar in meaning to the above 
Compounds with t^t are those formed from the Imperfect 
or Perfect Participle of another Verb and WRT. Dr. Kellogg 
calls these Progrbssivbs, but Continuativbs is qaite as ap- 
propriate a name. It is about the same whether a man 
continues (TH^) doing a thing, or goes on (mx^) doing it. 

^ff9||T Jh^QTTvnS n% n\7g^ mmi ^ Row indeed, what I 
had learnt, even that I am forgetting. fVlVT WOt dr^^ wHu §^ ftw 
i^, Very well, you go on dictating, I mil write the same down, 

m^ fwn ft «« wt^ m\ift A Owing to anxiety she was dying by 
inchesy (the idea is that of the act of dying being a gradual procetis). 
Jtix S m fee IITCT SCT?n «n, Owing to the stench (his) head was splitting. 

In the following we have the Participial form in mn joined 
with mm\ in the same way. 39 Wi^ ft IehtIB lit § W? lt«S W% 
5^ mS % At the recollection 0/ ihcU dream my Jiairs stand on end* 

263. iniprty to desire. The Verb compounded with miPH 
may be in 1. the uninflected form of the Infinitive, 2. the 
inflected form, 3. the Gerund having the form of the Parf. 

Part., e. g. ^H fti ^mm mmR\ % or i<99r m^sm % or 

S^H WURfT % (he J desires to see it. 

These Compounds are called Dbsidbrativrs There is one 
special use however in which imminence and not desire is convey- 
ed by fn VfT, e. g. cni vi^ fntRTT %, He is on the point of arriving, 
?sni '^^ ifrtlflT %, He is at the point of death. ♦ 

* For these two somewhat diverse meanings of the same 
Word Greek affords a very interesting analogy in the word OcXoi 
" to desire, to wish " and then, with the lufin. of another Verb, 
*' to be about to.'' 
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W M> gjpn ^mim ^» / a/w desire to hear, ^rt VM ftnr ^Hl 
SjT WTT^TT ^njHT %, And now wishes to slay his friends son, WJ 
^(t sjifsTfiT fii 5^ # 5f ||5fT ^T%, Should he not vfish to hear my 
poe^y from my mouth, VTIHTSI 'imr «I SofT BltS^ 1, ^%« iafa- 

hdrdja wishes to see you, 

^^i^ ^iw^ jm ^CTTift ^imi 3sV itt^t otV zm ^«fT ^fi ^w 

Wnpf^ ^» Suddenly the whole earth shook just as though it was about 
to crumble to pitees at that very moment. 

264. One other use of ^nsHl may be here noted. lu the 
form ^ifw it becomes aii Impersuial Verb and may be com> 
monly rendered " it is necessary." It may be preceded by a Noua 
or by an Infinitive used as a Nouu. 

5;ffT ^ CFfn ^||9 is a polite way of saying «' don't do that." 
HH ^T ^3^ ^fl!5 ('^io) ^^ needs something for expenses. vmcur 
jpnsinj ^njlit St ^ ^flgi (sic) Give the jewels to worthy Brah- 
mans. $T Qlftld f«R SI Tf^m fsi^lU «r f^«#, /^ w therefore neces^ 
sary that if a mango ab/oad 

265. Though having no connexion with Compound Verba 
one other use of 9TV^ may Ue noticed. The 3rd Sing. Contin- 
gent Fut., w%, is often used in the sense of ** even though'* 
followed probablf by ^Wt (nevertheless) in the related sentence. 

fn% ^T% are idiomatically used for whether,.. ..or 

t\WQ VT% WIZJ %T Vl% 9^> A kingdom whether it be small or 
whether it be large, 

III. NOUN-VERBAL COMPOUNDS. 

266* These Verbs (commonly called Nominal Compounds) 
are formed from a Nouu (occasionally from an Adjective) oom- 
pounded with a Verb, eBpecially with the Verb ^HJ, e. g. ^T9IH 
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They are of two kinds which nisyr be called 1. True Com- 
pounds; 2. Seuii-Compounds. 

1. Those Compounds may rightly bear the name in which the 
Uoun and Verb are so closely united as to govern another Noun 
10 the Accusative Case, e. g. 

H^ ^ ^^^itTT 5f^ fsR^T, (ffej did not receive him. ^m ^^ 
TTSIT^f ^ n^H m IT^mm S^T ^^K fsRTr, IVften the.ie kingi 
agreed to render help to KdkBhas. ^T^lSIT^t WT ^fT Wi g'^^SRTT 
^«lit ftlHT fisiWIT, Having given them great rewards, he dis nissed 
these men who had brouglU (it J, 3H ^T «C|^aH^HTW Q^Vi ffiUT, 
He received it with great plec^we, Q9i 17T33TT^ Wlfw 5Ft, (He J 
established a school, 

2. The name Semi-Compounds may be given to those in which 
the Noun though loosely joiiieJ to ^ftV^ or some other Verb, is 
connected witb another Noun by its own appropriate Postposi- 
tion, and has not been so compounded with the Verb as to be 
able to put this other Noim into the Accusative Case, e. g. 3H ^ 
3H ^ ^'^T 5R^» He shewed viercy on him (^' mercy** is practically, if 
not actually, the accusative). The fjict that the gender of the 
Verb is determined by the word which is supposed to be com- 
pounded with it shews that this word standi in an accusative re- 
lation to it, though with Past Tenses it becomes the Nominative 
(in accordance with the general rule for Transitive Verbs iii 
Tenses formed from tht^P.ist Participle). Other illustrations may 
be given : — 3H 'T ^xm ^ m'ft Viiim 5fi^, He praised you greatly 
flit, by him your praise was done). S ^ HT ufiR a^ wfHiffT SRt %, 
1 have already made this promise. 

267. Though oth^r Verbs enter into these so called Com- 
pounds ^Sfjmi is used principally. In English great care is exercised 
to use an apT.ropriate Verb with a Noun, e.g. ** to shew mefcy* "to 
offer an insult** ** to render praise" etc , but in Hindi these would 
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All have the word asniT used " to do meteu," " to do tnatdl " 
(of. Eng. to do an injury), *'to do praise. la other oases hov-, 
ever special Verbs are used with special Nouns RTH IHCTT to kick, 
^lit. to ilHke a kick). ^rf9 ^cfT, <o ^*tf0 fncoutagcmetU, ^1^9 
«T9l]3fT, <o <a^ courage, jnc ^TTSft, to receive a beating, f^lit. ^ €a^ 
blows), wcifl ^IT^, to cowie to »!*/*(/,• f^lit. memory comes). 

Dr. Kellogg has given iu his Grammar some very valuable 
lists of these Noun-Verbal Compounds and Uieir proper coqs- 
tructioos, to which I must refer the student. My notes on the. 
subject would not enable me to furnish such complete lists, aud 
I do not feel free to copy Dr. Kellogg's. 

268* fOTlT^ S^, etc. One small class of Compounds de-. 
mands a separate notici. A few Abstract Nouns, notably 
ffpasrrit, a seeing, W^n^ a hearing, (and a few others formed 
on the same principle) are formed with ^Ht into Compound* 
Verbs which are treated as Neuters, but have somewhat 
the force of Passives. Occasionally Vf^l is fouud instead 
of S^. 

fWI ^^ W rm rm HT ^mi Sm %, Then Chandrajupes 
kingdom appears as though it had passed away, d STRVC d WtJ 
%QI^Ht ^ S What are those (things) like animals which are 
visible? ^n ^ H^l^ m ^ m fd;mmi fear, in very truth it 
appeared like the sporUveness oj a dream. Wl ire^ 1|^^H[ ^V*^ 
The shout of ** Victory/'* was heard, fnnnn dST ||«T f^Qir^ 
VffU %> Chdnakya, seated, comes into view, (i. e, when the curtain 
is lifted, 

ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE SYNTAX 
OF THE VERB. 

9fi9* One or two points of a general character connected 
with the Syntax of the Verb may here be noticed. 
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1. Poaition of the Verb ia a Saatdnce. The Verb, as a rule, 
comes last in the senteuoe 9^ 99 #T mTJHl %, ^^e him is 
striking. Several cliuses may be inserted between the sub- 
ject and its Verb, e. g. Ti^H fa??T «r>J # ^t w^nig^ ^ 

^Ttl?fT %, RdfiJ^'ts, having united himself with MalayaketUy 
full of grief on (zccnmt of the murder of his father^ (and J 
having obtained the help of the foreign king, is desirous of 
making au attack upon Chandragupt, 

111 special cases for the sake of emphasis the Verb may occupy 
anotlier position in the sentence, but it is irregular. 

270- 2. Omission of %. Not uncommonly % ia omitted, 
especi illy after 5f^, e. g. H€ sfe diRf ^ 5 tn» OTTT ^^5IW 
Ttif T 'irea?! •T^, For us to remain idle in effecting his capture 

* (is) not vfell. This is especially the case in the second of 
two sentences rxz ^fT^ 'S 3^n 5RT ^^^ % 3^99 art 9WH 
f ^» This is a time for putting forth our effort in the wJtr 
not a time of festivity, 

27L 3. Omission of Auxiliary. % as an auxiliary is very 
frequently omitted, more particularly in the case of the • 
Present Perfect and Present Imperfect Tenses. 

Where a string of sentences occur, in whioh the same auxili- 
ary is reqaured, it is generally omitted in some, e. g. jh ^^V 9 

wA t*^ w^ dr vjSk nHn %Tm ^r ^ lafti 511 «irht % ^rr ^ 
ftunV WH * tnar fFtm ^n ^ ftri^ ino^ «SV m% ^wt %, The 

man toho having ohtatned anything (is J never glad, and does not 
(on tlie other hand) manifest haired; and (who) does not give tmy 
to anxious thought about anything, and does not long for anything. 
The % is omitted after the first of each pair of sentences and 
^ven in the second. 
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272. Omission of Subject of Verb. It has already been 
pointed out that the Subject of a Verb, when a Pronoun would 
be used, is frequently omitted, the form of the Verb com- 
monly shewing the Number, Person, aud Gender of the 
subject. 

Where, in English, we should use a general subject such as 
" people say*' they say" in Hindi the Verb is commonly used 
al me SR^S % or, as in English, a Passive may be employed cRtn 
% (for ERigT 1|irT %) i( is said. 

In other sentences also the subject may be omitte'l, e. g. ^15 
lit WUrro tWT ^^Rn^T, What crime did (they) prove against him 
(lit. place vjton him). 

273- 5. Plural Subject and Verb in the Singular. The 
Verb as a rule agrees with its subject in Gender, Person 
and Number. Occasionally however a plural subject is 
regarded as a collective and the Verb used in the singular, 
e. g. toV H H^ «RrW fjTW^m, by him all the work (Hi. all 
the worksj will not be effected flit, turn out J, 

• When there are more subjects than one, the Verb may be 
used in the Masculine Plural, or agree in Number and Gender 
with the nearest subject. The following sentence illustrates the 
latter ftlI?!HT ^m «r<J*H4ft ^TT Vrftl %Tfft %, As many troubles, 
and scandals and injuries as arise, (^lit. injury becomes J. 

274. 6. Rapetition of Verb. The repetition of a Verb 
generally conveys the idea of intensity, contiauousness, or 
repetition. WCT ^ n oRT Wi^ 5^1 faaPr? ^n^ ^nij And 
weepinj bitterly began to tell all her ttouble, q|f^ W^t 
gH|gRC , Makin / poem after poem, f^STTIT ftRHT HH S ^W 3 
«FIT IT^T, Continuing to wonder hither and thither he (at 
last) went into his (another person* s) Jiouse, 
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CHAPTER X. 

ADVERBS. 

1^75' liany words will be found in the following ll^b of 
Adverbs wbiob appear again aa PostpositiouB, and otheia mi^bt 
be correctly included. Most of these words are atricfcy apeafc 
iog neither ikd verba nor PostpoaitiooSf but Nouas and :dthef 
Parts of Speech, and according to their construction beoomf 
either Adverbs or Postpositions. ^ 

Of worts used ag Adverbs and pL;>atpo3TttoDa one or two iUui- 
trations may be given ^ ^tS wSt, G^ foj^ard* l^Q^ iitS a"! Wt 
dl9Ht %i mat does ht tee be fore him? jiUl q^^ He aiosndei en 
high. ^t ^ ^^X^ Ahot^ ihe hotne. iff nt and ^CR are Ad verbal in 
the first sentences and Poatpoaitiona in the secoul, gjjT again 
may Le used as a Naun^gsijciRT S^TflL The above couplec (th$ furoe 
here \n EuL^dlsh i^ adJL^ctlval, imt the ooiistructijn marks out 
Sdf as a Noun, just as we speak o^ ihe vei'seof accriaiimhipiet*), 
n\if agaiOj used both aa Adverb and PustpositEOu, ia the couatruO' 
. tive form of iTtST. which ia aaed aa a N-nin, e« g- ^9 nj irt^ 
filiUT, Be puraueil hitn (lit. he d%d a pU^wing 0/ htm* Htsi ^TI^T 
is not here a Ooinpouud Verb). 

We may cauysider Adverbs under three headings, 



1. FrQnoroinal Adverbs^ . ^ . 

2. Adverbs. 

3. Adverbial Phrases, 



• 



1, PRONOMINAL ADVERBS, * 

276' We have already noted the aefies of Pronommal Ad- 
jeotives in ivhich the character jatife.ietteri of the Prpnouna ap* 
12 
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pear and modify the meaning. In a similar waj we hare 
series of words adverbial in their force» and these have been 
suitably denominated Pnmominal Adverbs. 

In the following lists it will be observed that, 1. are related 

to the Proximate Demonstrative Pronoun mi, 2. to the Reiuote 

» Demonstrative Pronoun 99, 3. to the Relative Pr<>n. ih» 4. to 

t!ie Correlative $t (Construet. base f9l9)f 5. to the Interrogative 

9im, and 6. to the Indefinite 1^. 

la some cases not all the members of the series are in use. 



a. 



Of Pljura. 

f mH here* 



€111 llrff there, 

WT tohere^ {relative). 

Tivf there, (correlative). 

mwi tffhere? 

WsH anywhere. 



2^. Of Directioii. 

1. XVH hither. 

2. 3^T (^rat) thither. 

3. ( fiirar ) whitherAFot these 91^ and m^ are iuvari- 

4. (%W) thither. J ably used, even for inc, ^^, 

5. fsRW whither? and %^, VVT fl«t, and mt are 

6. _: ;^ commonly used. 

C. Of Time. 

1. mm now. 

2. supplied by tm 

3. mmtffhen. 

4. fm then. 
6. ^whent 

€♦ supplied by «Ht 
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d. Of Kaniter. 

1. dt, j[ ^AiM. 

2. 

3. 95f, 9| Of. 

4. At «o. 

^. 

Some of tiiese Pronominal Adverbs are treated somewhat af 
Nouns, becoming subject to declension, and used with PostpoBi- 
tioiiB, e. g. n^ w^ Wl %, 0/ what place w this (man)? n^ ^ 
9n%l» Oo mmji from here, m^ IT^ cilS, C^'wfiY w^te^ will you r*- 
mcstrt ? HUT * •ft?lT, /rt A^i^* mw « ftrSj J'or *Ad presenU 

Bj repetition and oombitiation these Fronominal AdvarirH 

jield other modifioatioiia of meaumg W!ff mm flIfT ?fv 

ttfhirevtr in those places WM WH HSI WS ichejiever £hm. 

wm «9 occoiionaUy. w^^Xt m^, sometimes. ^ ^ ^ f^tj 

Just a8..,..^muUa ^inipljing progress or succesBiou), 

WW^ ^ flnft, oemiioitally. qi^ tf ^^, mmewhere or other, H%j 
Wrii ^*<J'"e ('"^ ih^re. win 5*lf J wAtfreft'en ^\ix ^^T or T*JT fa^W, 
Ai^A^ aud (hither. V9 hBj now and a^mn ( MM HM ifiT^ m id- 
iomatioally used for <* ^o pf^oct^adinate "> ^q ?Tir, occationatl^, 
^ WT or s6t «f Wfi exactly in the mme B§fUe or condition^ 

2. ADVERBS. 

277* ^* Adverbs of Place and Glrectioa. 
%mt before. 

At behind. *r^ 

gjWT above. * ' 

. 7^^ ^ti £^e rif^hi hand, 
oji th€ Uft hand* 
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9M i^ywsm. 


HT^ ouUide. 
Uim, inside, 
^^mz near. 


.' ..'\ 


irw neir. 




IK far. 
UK on the 


other side,; U6ed ki 



U6ad 4ftof 8 iloun followed by it 
or d this word has very much of a prepositional 
force, but wjth it .Deinonstrative Prpopun in. the 
construct state it h:Vs an adverbial force, ^|^ ^fX 
ihiijide, ^ ^it, that side, 
mi on this side. ^ . 

^ '^l tight though. «poki&n; fe. gj. of cutting r!gKt 
, r •' - ', . , . thjcough auything. . 



(prop. ^sQ^) in another -flace, eUevshere. 
i^in in one r>lace. 

'Pi'in in all places, ubiquitous. ... 

\ * ' 

*J78. B. Advetb3olr Time. 

>-,;Uiid4r ttoee ^il come #4)hJs.iiidie)iting difft^eht parts of' the 
,^y, and dtffermt pei^ds of tit«^ e. g» «t^ to*day, im tb^ftiorhjf. 
. Jbe moi^ oemmau of ttoie are tneu^iohed hi Obap^^r XIV. 

•'; Irjif . i^/orj. 4ocbrding to the context this m«y stand Bojr 
past or future time, former It/ or hereafter. 
The JSnglish word << before'* is somewhat 
analogous, e.g. They used to do this before, 
.. \ (r.:e. prevtosly). Inlhe i^rsthit lie 
before let us not do sq, 

of^^ before^ previously. ' 

^m finally. 

ffH or ftwn coutinually, always. ^ ■ ^ ' 

VCWn continually from gene^t^n to geherdtiom Vaed of 
past time. .':.r..>^ . . ^.t .: '^:z 
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m 



H^ always^ 

laran H ^^ /ot* ever anc? ever^ 

ftnc owc« more, o^en. v • 

279. C. Adirerba of Maaner. 



t .» 



K^ttl'cSjIft 



m^ or ^^jdft (Vrdu) 

^X slowly^ 

^rai or ^fH irnjff. 

911^ ^ri%. Ail Ihi^ensive form o^ the above; 

T^nlV truly. 

^a^Sfii Urdu egnivctlent 

;5^ exact! y, truly. 

rv Untensi?^ forms of the abor«. : '> 

StSB ?5T«R ) 

3h or §H Sw ^rm^Mt^OMif^y. jip; 

flTQt^ mainfestly, jopenlyi > 

HVT or nwr jiM^ a«. 

Wai so. Correlative of 4h4 ibo?e. 

Hfrra as is fit, as is necessary, 

^^^l^UninterrtLptiSdly,' . ': • . 

qHT vainly ^ uselessly, i . 
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MO. S. 44v<fl»tf Dtgree. 
Mill vnmA. 

. «fT J .Hfl » an Adj. ''great," but it froqnentlj uAdd m 
an Ad?erb. 

iMt/jTy merely, 

^9 aqmetimes iff, is an intensite Adverbial Faitide which 
may be added to mntij, if not most, words. The ^ often dia* 
api*ears, or rather oofiCibliies with the previous letter, oonvertii^ 
it- iflttt its corresponding aspirate, e. g. mtSt juei nefw from ^n -f lih 
where the previous letter is already an aspirate, the tl is omit- 
ted, thus |J# from 0i|? ^ iV, «nit firom 9H ^ ^« This )i^ may 
be sometimes translated by « even " ** indeed " at others it only 
corresponds to a word which would in English be italicized 
in writing, or emphasized in speaking. 91^ ict inhv. Will you 
Uiike even me. 9V % ift *fvf» Indeed he ie not (here J, 

The use of ^ with the Present Participle in the constructive 
form, called the Ad?erbial Participle, has already been tiotioed. 
Joined with parts of the Verb which ha?e an auxiliary it is in- 
serted before the auxiliary, thus VTIfT ^ «T» (uhile) he woe 
actually goinj. With the Future it is even inserted before the 
Coiijugational terminatiosk, e. g. srivifii, they will aesuredly go. 

281* B. MiscrtUuitotis Adverbs. 

The propriety of classing one or two of the following aa 
Adverbs may be questioned, but no «K>i!e suitable head- 
ing for their notion suggests itself. 

Affirmation vt Tes^ 

fh Tti. Not found in literature but much used 
by villagers. 
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Negation ;iff N'o, not. Used mostly with Uie Tenses^ which 
would belong to the Indioative Mood, 
less commonly with Tenses of the Sub- 
junctive ; t. e. it is more common with 
the denial of a faot^ than the negation of 
a contingency or possibility. It is not 
used with the Imperative. Used also 
absolutdy" i^o.** 

' ^ Ko^ not. Absolute "iTo," also with the Verb, 
inor^ especially -for Subjunctive Tenses, 
and for the polite forms of the Imperative;' 

"-■■■' ' nn iTd*. Used only with the Imperative, JHI 

There are various idiomatic use^ of these Adverbs of nega- 
> tion. ". - "1 

I wUl tend tome one elee. 

If... ...if \neither — nor — . ^ IRIVIT % ^ 

SI jh .^ JflTlHT %, He neither doee (it) nor 

gete (it) done. . 

MTIvf Yee. lAt. ^' Why not'' used in m^ch 
the same way as the English *< o/ eourte," 
though in many cases where ** Tee "would 
bie required iii English. Thus if a man 
be asked if he can do a certan kind of 
work he will answer, lAi ^^. " Tee " and 
not <* of couree I ean '' would be the cor- 
responding English answer. 

KSrfQ poseihly^ perchance. 

mvoi Urdu equiifalent. More common in Hindi than «3ifa. 
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mim namely, ikat U $ty 9^y. ' 

tn«) Ufdu tquiMent. Fr6queliily 'Used in Hindu 

«f«: probabiy^ uiuailp^ for the moH part, 

Um m^rlp. Only iia«d aftMT aaother word, con^bining 

vHb it iqlo a ieinioompoimdi e. g. mwi m^, merelg 

a uord» 

3. ADVEBBIAL PHEASES. 

282; Adveilual pbraseaare v^ry omnerou^ - and are formed 
in vaiipua waja; not a few 9>v9 aimplj some case of a Noua 
With i*a Poitpoai^iou, 

jrte AbV^tjve Ca$^ witk #, or-S add«d to. $, w^ already used 
as an Adverli, e. g iJ}{^T^fa d stcrH^y, WWW $ e^/y. Iin« 
d angrily^ #1 §. ,*/(?Wy, fiw OTHT « how, in uhat manntr f 

The Locative Case in 9. ««ii 9 finally, ^vz ^ manifetU^, op* 
_' -gently.' 

The Accusatiire Case ^i^itli, or without, ihr e. g. f«m 9:\ finally^ 
911 ISriTW at ^at time, tm fw^ one dity, i. e. on a certain day. 

The Conjuifctive Participle is very frequently iased as an Ad- 
Terb. Wiw f«f * 3^ ii fiiWT, iTe did it iviUingly^ f^WVC 
eectetly. JffK nm W% 5i»y/y. 

Various other ways of forming Adverbial phrases are also 
met with, e. g. ^m «ft mf?! in a snake-like way, ndc htH 
unitedly. xSt BXZ ^^ t>hit way, d$ w^ f /« the eame manner » 
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CHAPTER XI. ' <— 

' POtSTPOSITIOJJa 

28a I Some explanation hfti^ plread^ been givep of the Pa^ 
tielea called Postpositigna (an', §i M, ete.) u§ed In the declBnaiott 
of Nouns aad ProDoiius, In additiotj to tbese, which might be 
cm lied Part icie- Poet posit ion 8^ there are npaay other words in Hindi 
which have rhe f^ree of the English Prepoeitiona. tkammarians 
have oommoalj ciilled thaao Prepositiona^ but as thej fire alaioat 
iayariiibiy used afitr the wctrd thej ggvern and not before, Poat* 
pogitiona seann to be a more appropriate nftme* 

At Dr. Eelbgg bas pointed out, m^tt of thea^ Puitpogitiona 
are really Substautives, but by bemg used in the Cooatructive 
form (generally indiosited only by the preceding particle^ they 
acq ui r e a P r epos i Li g nal for oe, Th ey gene ral ly req n ir e t h ^ wo rd 
they govern to be in the Qenitive Caae, and may them a elves 
eometimeij he followed by one of the Partlcle-Poatpositiona, e. g. 
39 % 91^^ 1 tejoye him* ^g ft ^T^it S, f*'om before him. Wh* n 
the Postposition li from a feminine Subatautive the preceding 
word muat be folltiwed by ^ instead of itj thua ?mf ^ ^!I| 
in the direction of the citp. 

The Postpoaitioui are oooaaionally used before the word they 
govern, but this ii the exception not the rule, e g. wH. ffHT ft* 
on account of ttnxiotu ihoujht. 

A list of the prinoipal Poatpoaitiona ti appended, arrftnged as 
far as possible according tb meaning, aa that nynonyma may ba 
no ted ^ and any differences of usage pointed out* 

Some b£ the Urdu equiTal^nta commonly met with in Hindf 
booki are inciuded in the following liati 
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Pos^potittons marked :— . 

* are preceded bj ft, e. g. « ft mvc, ouUide (he hou$e. 

t If 19 n ^ n ^^ ^ ftl% *'m ^^ direction of 

the river. 
X may be used without an interreQiiig ft or ift, qm ^fin^ 
uM<mi ein. 

* t may be used with or without a preceding ft, e. g« 9« mm 
or 99 ft V19 hp him or, near him. 

It shoold be noted that several oC the following wordg art 
both Postpoaitiona and Adverba. 

384- * nWFi also written 9T1H) tit front of. This has 
also two idiomatic uses 1. Equal to "tn hie eetimation,*' 
Qidieii ft 91'Q'r V VlfiV t» ^<^ ore einnere in Gode- 
eight, i. To indicate comparison ftc ft 9nV^ IfflT ill 
- %, IPAa< ie a dog in the preeenee of a tiger f 

* mA hefore. Used both of time and place. 

* ofvd before. Used chiefly of time. Though constructed 

with its governed word as a Postposition it is adverbial 
in force. Thus 19 ft vfv% hejore thie, or, previouely. ^ 

* ji he/ore. Of time only. 

* m^ Mind, after. Of place and time. 

* «Ta Urdu etiuiwalent of iRft. Used mostly of time, but- 

not exclusively. . 

* ^ne^i after. Used of time ; occasionally of logical , 

succession. 

* 9Vn^ after. Of time. Occasionally in the sense of 

** in addition to " '^moreoper/* 

* Wm o»er,aboffe. 

1* ihft beneath, under. Of place and also oi status. 
• t Hft beneath, under.^ - - - - ' ' ^ 
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* t ^ hetweetu Used of place and time, in the latter case 

it may often be translated ** mfonufhiU:* Commonlj 
followed by one or more of the Particle- Postpositions, 
e.g.«i| ft *fl if amon^. ^in^w^n 9% from among. 
lAn 9 meantehiU. 

* vf^ioPI U'rdu equivaieTU of above. 

* VHR outside. Sometimes written «|ft|C. 3TT ft wnx» 

outide ike door. An idiomatic use of this word with 
the governed word in the ablatiYe may be noted, e. g. 
fini!| # mm %, (Tluy) are outside of couming, I e. 
cannoi he oounted. ftr m^Q lit Wl ft WC %> which is 
not awording to your utisK 

* )$Wff inside, mikCn, Used both of place and time, e. g. 

mt ft vfmtf inside the curtain. ^^ mit^ ft If^j 
mthin « mofil4. 

* fR9KT UrdvL equivalent. 

* % 919 hUt w^^, to. Used both of position and motion to, 

eg. me ft wm 9H ftsi %. ^« M »^i^ h him. 9« 
ft wm tn n^f Be wetvt to him. Jt is also used idio- 
matieaUy of posseuion. ft{ 019 ^9 9vf» I possess 
nothing. 

* M^d !!«*'•• 

* 99Hr »«ir. 

* ^'if'^BNll, ^rc6» equivalent. 

* 93II9 oorruftion of the ahove. 
near, round about. 



* 9t9 019 near, roi^nc;? aftou/. Used in such a phrase as the 
villagu near the city.. This can also bb expressed 

by lit 9lltftwor. «it 9TfT 9^9 m ^^ Jour 

directionSf or, jour;^ sides* .,..,...> 
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' * hl^ Urdd equimtent. \ 

' t ^ In the dtreeeidn of. 
t Ifm Urdu equivalent 

t Wt \C^pto,atfar(V. U^edof time, pl»5e&d»gree^ 

. t HSR Urdu equivalent* , 

* gt» A f y®^ occasionally used without ft:^ 

' $ * >ffft?rtotifA. Cdtnmonljr used without jt, e. |f. fit g^ 
^1?^ ndn. With wife, eon arid wealth, 

"J * ^fijH M'jiJ^. U*sed in the same way as the above. It 
' ' ' fs also often iised with adverbial force, e. g. ftWT ^f^H 

miA thought, i. e. thoughtfully, 

' . ■ - * ' * *" 

$ yJw with. Used in much the jsame way as the above. 

/ . M 6tfwii7 eoopeUtd from the city ^ith ddehani^r, 

t * f«WT or ftR without. When the governed Noun is not 
used wfth $ this Postposition may be used before or 
after its Noun. It is also used with same parts of 
Verba. 

ji ftnwtW fiRT, Ajuart from perfect (lit, full) faith. fsRT 
W WsSi, Without changing hit dress (or appearance J. 

%, T^ kingdom which is acquired wiihpwt eme^ own 
exertion, and without the endurance of many troubles, 
Zjfci viffti It fv^y Without a second wheel. 

- SoQietimes this word . jonuat be tmnsfet^d ^^eaxept " $# 
\lfrfit it W ftisn 191 «^ *W «I5T 61^, >Rrcfp/ tVi /^ 
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>. home$ of9uoh iieaUk^ feopl^ tbhere (fii. where eUe) will 
this thing le fowidf : , . 

Someitimes fsRT.has an Adverbial Corce, fiwn ^M^$ ^«- 
iimeit/, (lit. without time), 

t^he form ft|«r is mostly oonfiued to poetry. ^ 

* JI^T Urdu equivalent, 

% ifffl without. The exact reverse of ^f^d, constructed 
generally in the same waj, but occasionally ^ith its 
JSoun in the Ablative Case, e. g. 9?9 nidf # ifvf 
%T«m^ Having become devoid xif cM ems. 

Both ^ftlH and tfro a^o not properly Postpositions, but 
their usage justifies their inoluislon in this list. 

* ftrS for the sake of. . . 

t * hSi /or ^/ie sake of. Mostly used in poetry. 
*' filftl^ J^' the saUe «/. , 
t .Utrfiif Urdu isquivabnii 

* %g for (this) reason, or with persons on behalf of, 

f mttm on account of, STO ^m % ^^COr^ on >cdbun^ of 
beiiig the Eldest (brolher). In such a phrase as XV WTTIff 
§, front this cause, svrmv is not a Postposition, but 
a Noun. ' 

* tfvt on' Account ofy by reason of, 

I . ■ . • • " * , ^- * 

* 9119 Urdu equiv, A Noun, but in such phrases as ^ 

Ifmt $i ^ ihUe adootmti ^c^ivkleht to a Postposition. 

$53?^ Urdu' equiv. ^ ^Generally used with IJemonstrative 
Pronoun in the^Oblique CJase, as X^ 9T^ for this reason. 

* fcr^Q or TiacrtT in the matter of, wth reference to. Often 

followed by S, e. g. ^H W f^OT ^, with reference 
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to thit (maJUer). Where it it omitted, e. g. f^ ^W 
9| tn this matter, font is a Noun. 

. ^ lUrdu. equivalent *'mth reference to.^^ 

• I Jin hy meam of. OocasionaUj a pleonastic ^ it added, 
OTT it gm #, Jy means of him. 

^^l/tibf, «?tta; to. 311 # «n^, inaj also mwi " t»i 
^ '"^ i <;i<5 same way:' 

* WHMt Urdu equivalent. 

* ^V^9TC aceordinff toi^Jm m9^orwuiy with. 

* "^^^ according to. 

* ^^mfOi^ C^ri^M equivalent, 
t H^^ tH ^Ae jp^octf of. 

-^- 1^^" «e«»w^«»»^- Wf^ ia <>f^«n followed by if, 

* ^^-^ e. g. 19 1 Sl«5> S, «n the place of this. 

* ^HflAs r >s loppo«<rd ^0, o» the contrary, ^omw. is 
nwttH or mrow j ^^^j^ionally fomid with an Abk^TS 

srff %pr WldWT» No custom shall be 
observed %AiA is opposed to your wish. 

'* fiUFTI^ Urdu equivalent. 

There are two iose^acaUe prefixes 9 with, and H without, 
which have a pr^KMitional force, ^qfia i f teith ^his) 
houHliOld. §iliW| without fruit. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

285. The Conjunotions require little in the way of intro- 
daction, a list of the principal ones is appended, with explana- 
tion of the idiomatic use of such as appear to require it» 

1. Cnmulative Conjunctions. 

9^iX <ind* This is the simple oopula for connecting words or 
sentences. It is frequently omitted between pai^s of 
words, thus tlH f^9 nig^ and day. #m HH, SM 
and Rdm. 

4hc is often found written ^. 

The use of 4hT as a Pronominal Adjective has been noticed 
in § 138. 

Ht o/to, moreover. 9 vit VtSrI, they also will eome. ^ ^ mjtf 
9tXK mtm «ft» I have said (it J a$id xoUl moreover do (it). 
Sometimes it approximates in force to the iutenaive Ad- 
verb ^9 and may then have to be translated by ** even " 
or some such word, mi )it sfllf, the>*e (i%) not even one. 
Somewhat similarly it may occur in a sentence with 
another Adverb qT^t wSi M^i should he eome even. 

ftKf a^ain. Used as the English '* again "at the beginning 
of a new point in an argument, of in making an addi- 
tional statement. 
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filing 
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286 3- Adyersative. 

W ^ Of these xn aud xm^ are oommon, 

HT^ aud fts^ arc generally only found in liter- 

- ature. nr and iwj are not only used ti 
adrersativ^, but afa oioasioaally eniployed 
in introducing an explanatory addition to a 
^ j alenteuce, tbot^h g^ereally with an under- 

lying adversative drift, e. g. after speaking of a man 
htiiing tnade k firta VoW (<5f vengeatioe) there followa itv^ 

Hff*^, ilfew (cdrrut)ted to «|^* in tii4 6olloquial) mtt, ^^« 
equivalenU, ^^Rif especially is very common in Hindi 
^*ft nevertheleis, 

887. 8. AltematiFe. 

'W .V Tbfse art ivied between alternative words 

m Vor. or sentences, dft mS ^WBF^ ^?lt ^ w «!«!• 

^^nsrrj Are my toot 4s aece/table or not ? but in the case 

of qr we may also have it in b'otli seritfenoes, Ut ilt m 

%Tin. His ^ort will either produce an unexpected result 
fVit. mil become turned J or become fruitless, (Cf. the 
; old-En^Hsh tise of nor *</ mhmn nor mmrice H^r piea$ures 
fMve'\), 

fi* OK %nt W«ft % fiR ^^, Do^peop^ denre'(it) or not t 
snjf ^f if not j followed by ftt theii (cf. $ 281). ' 

Aear« norjspealcs. Sotnetiiiies only one 5f Is given for 
both sentences, especially in poetry if^ ^ mXH^ %, if 
^[)f9JI % I neither I^novs nor reccffnifse this gfintUmn, 
- *wi...%li..^M'A€e^r:....,w (cfi j.265}. 

man'..^an\'*. eillier or ■'^'-'"' ■♦J 
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29B. 4. Hypothetical. 

#T f/. Generally followed by St then. 

nfe if. 

tint Urdu equivalent* 

289. 5. Concessive. 

tniril although. Followed generally by mrrftl or htmV 

WW%^T gn ^RR 35 S I^tT if a<n IW» Although Shalaidt 
toas r defied from prison yet the griej on account of th& 4 
dts^race remained fixed in his mind. 

^ -iSi even if, if ah:}, followed comoionly by ^jft nevittht- 
his, ^t ^tT§ ift, even if he come. ' , 

grt should, though, even if, followed commonly by i|(^, 

•290- 6 E;cpUnati7a. 

ftf that^ in sucli sentences as **he said that " *'he saw 

that ," " if. came to pats tJiot * ' 

fm ia also used of purpoao *' he went that he might see.'* 

Wlfii or ^ifm heciuse, for, e. g. ^Jfe jt felOTO feir,, 
Wor apart from per fid faith , 

g9L 7. Dependent* 

St ^At-n. Iiitrodaciug what will re^dt if certain conditions 

^?T*ift, // my life be saved then f will effect your deji^ 
veranee. 



u ■ ■■**^ •'■" ' •"' 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

INTERJECTIONa 

992; The foitowing are the principal liit^j^eotiotis :— • 
% The polite Vocative Interjection. 
§T' Ijlore used towawda ioferiocs. %f ^^ H^lh you ! 
tl# is used alone^ iiot< ^ aa adjKtktt to^ a- Tdeathre. It 
is used to call the atteutioa of some one, aometbiof^ like 
the English <' 1 tay^'* or to imlic»te aHght aurprise, 

%i (with fern. ^) generally indicates (1) surpriae, impa- 
tience or an^jer, hut may be use<i ^y tts^ aif oniiiutf/ 
Vocative Inteiiectioo. 

(1) ^ WTWWI ffettr iPt W, Sty dtatr feltw (B.UMhnian) 
don't get an^ry ^ Wf^ M / i'ae gat U (t know}. 
*^^V uttered bj a man to himself on receiving a 
letter contaiitiBg^ aoihe startling news. 

(2) wft WR, iisUr! wc fim «ni^ fIT n^, My 

prince ! have you come f (Here KKere i» itome meaaure 
of aulrprise). 

j is a very different Interjection as.regarcb usage;, it is a 
Vocative Interjection expressing contempt or disgust, 

e, g. i 5? m3 ^01 fill, Yoa fool! remember^ ihat 

am I ft l fegq crrH) spoken o/ a person as though present 
*' Oh that Koutilya/*' 

^mi expresses admiration or surprise. 

^* ^^ mingled surprise and sorrow. 
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(or 



od iib'*) «xpri88«es aoitow (oil reoelving 84d 

BtfWB). 



» 



^udstioniag surprise, 
adnu ration. 



fi 

f9 



fgl or #^ avattn^ / au^dy u«^ the thou^?U / f«^ |r^ IHT 
g f¥ 9ft # *ft ^l4 ftribi VT^m %, iiio:iy wrt/A. you^ you 
fool / wkat^ do yoM know about religion heller than the 
$uru f 

fftl or ^m ^n ^^y expreaa nearly any emotion, tlie emo- 
tion being iudioated by the tone in whieb the word or 
words are altered, they may convey the idea of admir« 
ation, astonishment, grief, disgust, etc. 

TTir cm i^^ addition to being^ itaed as a salutation, is ut* 
tered on hearing any statement wkkh the hearer would 
desire were not true, something like the English ** donU 
«ay that I " 

293- Other words also are used with the force of Interjec- 
tions :— 

/ make my plaint to you. 

Um well/ all rijhtf 
«9 enough f 

f^m or f\iqqm expressive of ?ery strong disgust. With 
the Aco. of the person almost equivalent to " a curse 
on him.'* 

MMi VS9 might almost be defined us a religioue Eurrah / 
It ii\dicates exalted admiration and praise* 

«« or «q tm Victory/ 
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294. Of forms of salutation the more oommon are , 

rm rtTf which may b© taken as about equivalent to " God 

Ues9 you.*' 
9IQ *• good luck to you.'^ 

3nT;Rirrcl reverential salutations addressed principally to 
VlHTiT^ j Brahmans. The return salutation is iK^onn pros- 

penty I 
fCrfef Salutation amonij equals, much adopted at the prcr 

sent time by members of the Arya Sam^j. 

Q^nr peace ! m^^fft my obeisance to you. H^HIH (connected 
with Q^mi) greeting ! are Urdu, but are occasionally uae4 
by Hindqs, especially to Europei^pSt 
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NtJitBERS, DATES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

295* In this chapter it is proposed to gather together va- 
Irious facts concerning Numeration and Calculation/ the terms 
adopted, and the usages and idioms employed. It mny possibly 
be urged that some of the paragraphs do not fall within the scope 
of a Grammar. Strictly speaking they do not, but as we are 
far more concerned about the usefulness of this little book than 
with any technical symmetry, they are inserted. It is believed 
they will convey to the student some thoroughly useful infor- 
mation which is not easily available elsewhere in so compact a 
form. There is no intention of giving elaborate and exhaustive 
details, but only of including such words and idioms as largely 
belong to the every -day life of the people* 

NUMBERS. 

2d6' 'i^^ fturdinlii Kombets. The Numerals up to a hundred 
tnust be committed to memory. In English, after 20 is reached, 
only the tens need be learned as the intervening numbers are 
added quite regularly : this is not so in Hindi, there is not one 
of the units which unites regularly with all the tens throughout; 
^m indeed consistently preserves its form, but V9i -f ^9 becomes 
Wt^ (21), Wl + ^T#ir become* WOffTO^^ (41} etc. 



Numerical Naoie. 
Symbol* 

2 ^ itr 

3 It *^ 



Alternate form* 
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Numerical 


Name. 


Alternate form. 


Symbol. 






f Notice the as- 


5 


V 


nm 




pirated 1^ throngh- 


6 


f 


mi 


«: 


oot f^ % tkoa 4i0r 


7 


vf 


^m t 




tinguishittg it from 


S 


c or ^ 


wns 




«c, «t *nim^ 


9 €, 


V^ors.^ 


19 


(44) ?iwr*^ («). 


TO 


^0 


«9 




X f>ia%inguMk oare- 


11 


%% 


i!»aKn 


i»rc» 


fttUy <>etw«eii frm 


12 


^^ 


mnm 




<7)an4 0i^{8O^ 


13 


^1 


fim 






U 


^H 


%T3« 




• 


15 


^^ 


*^ 






U 


^« 


^itn% 






17 


^» 


wfn 


'BUtW 




18 


^c 


mOTCH 






19 


^€ 


vl«^ 


Vftw 




20 


9d 


*9 






91 


^^ 


lUPIkttJI 






2» 


w 


»4« 






2d 


fit 


H« 




^ 


24 


9^ 


dn^ 






25 


M 


vAv 


««il9 


Notkse Old tloju- 


2^ 


^ 


CHh« 




Ifttitjbetfraenlifftv 


27 


SvV 


waiiw 


9IIIV9 


(»).lWW(W)«!Kl 


28 


K 


wpfa 


IRWlw 


«I1IT# (85). 


29 


Tft€ 


3*Hl8 






30 


10 


iftir 






31 


1^ 


^5R?ftH 


55f?f^* 


♦ The real sound 


32 


19 


H^^ 


«ffV9 


. given in pronunoia- 


33 


11 


Hllt^ 


S?ft9 


tion Is betireeti the 


3i 


1« 


*mtH 




two rowels f^ndn. 


85 


14 


9n^ 
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1^ 



Numerical 


Nane. AUomate fcnn. 


Symbol 






36 


a« 


«^TtH 




37 


a« 


Sfft^ 




38 


ac 


VfH^ 


Iif9d9 


39 


« 


B'^nnt^ 




40 


HO 


VTm9 




41 


H% 


WiRI^H 


WHITltei* 


42 


119 


«am^ 




43 


HI 


ilfiTHt^ 


nin^m 


44 


Htt 


lhVI#9 


*^itJW 


45 
46 


HI 


vfin^^ 




H€ 


fom^ 




47 


H« 


VHm^ 




48 


HC 






49 


H€ 


#«w 


3^1i1H 


50 


H« 


Qfntt 




51 


H^ 


Y«iii^«i 


^mv^ ^w 


52 


H^ 


WQH 




53 


Ml 


fcn^ 




54 


W 


^wt 




55 


HV 


WQ^ 




56 


«S 


u^w^ 


; 


57 


HS 


BHIM 


^HITO 


5S 


HC 


HgTCR 


ncntt 


59 


4€ 


B^re 


BfOT 


60 


CO 


9TS 




61 


C^ 


VII93 


w^& 


62 


CQ 


V19S 




63 


CI 


filTHS 




64 


CH 


«m ^ 


.; 


65 


O 


^mz 




66 


CC 


hswrtns 
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THE JJUMBERS. 


Numerical 


Name. 


Alternate form. 


Symbol. 






67 


6« 


^?TO 


9T97 


68 


ec 


^Vf93 




69 


6€ 


^HfS^ 




70 


«0 


^TtTT 




71 


«t 






72 


J9 


W^IY 




73 


•1 






7t 


«» 


%TWWC 




75 


«« 


niRW 


iniWf 


76 


«s 


fwWHK 




77 


<M 


BHtRIf 




78 


^ 


1I31WC 




79 


•€ 


smift 




80 


c« 


imslV 




81 


c^ 


WTO^ 


OTfT^ 


82 


ca 


SQT^ 




83 


ca 


ffRI^ 




84 


C8 


drno^ 




85 


CI 


fwmft 




86 


eg 


f9m^ 




8T 


c^ 


9^\ii 


H?frft 


88 


cc 


m^ 


^rSTHt 


89 


cc 


sfcniit 




W 


Co 


^ 


TO 


91 


eq 


f9n^ 


otjhS 


92 


£^ 


«T^S 




93 


£9l 


THTTw 




94 


€tl 


ftmnS 




95 


£»l 


'ivpwl 


v^n^ 


96 


€6 


ftWTWl 


•PiS 


97 


€« 




5TO|9Wl 
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Numerical 
Symbol. 

98 €C 

99 ec 
100 ^00 

297. 



Kame. 



It 



Alternate form. 



Beyond 100 the numbers proceed regularly, the units 
Ate added to the hundreds as in English, but **and" is not in- 
serted. ^ St w« (101), «« St tT (102), 5« St #h ( 120), etc. 

But itm St (125), Hm It It, etc* (225, etc.) t? Ir (150). 
^ St St (175), ^ fftsf St, etc. (275. etc.) ^xi St (250), igrT^ 
iftt St> H1^ ^nr St, etc (350, 450, etc.). This same idiom is 
used with the thousands in like manner, %^ «TO (1,500), etc. 
(see § 304)» 

1.000 9^19 (contracted sometimes into 9tE9i) 

100,000 OTJI [^|ITT. 

100 «n9 

(i.e. 10,000,000) EF^ or *|t^ 

lOO^Rlif a mi or mvsi 

100 mil s nui or mvsi 

100 ;gpi?4 =t 3ft^ 

100 tft^ as q»r or qw 

100 JOR a 76^1 e. 100,000,000,000,000,000. 

The last three are seldom met with, mi, QtI, are used mainly 
to convey the idea of innumerable. 9^Tf, especially in theredupli- 
ca ted plural form OR^iff 9i¥Tf is used in a similar way. 

298. The Ordinals. 

vfWT or m^TT First. SNfT t*ourth* 

TOTT Second. m«9f Fifth. 

H^BH Third. 93^ Sixth. 

From irm9T onwards the Ordinals are formed quite Regularly 
from the Cardinals by the addition of tffi* 
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These Ordinals sw Adieetim Df two tarmlaatbiii, «r or «f 
Masc. (with ^ or 9 Const. Sing, and PI.) and t^ or .|[ Feio. 

299. Froportioiials. 

To express ^'two^fold^ three-fold,^* or *Hmee m mueh^ ihra 
times at muck," etc. jut or ^m is added to a Numeral. Ag 
ihe fohm of the Numeml is Bometimes modrfied in the process 
of union, a list of those so affected is given. 

siprr or nr twice as much, 

fnj^ or f^ipVT three times as much. 

STg[m four times as mach« 

m^^ five times a^ maeh. 

Hipn sic times as much. 

.^l5jilT «ight ttmes a« much. 

The rest are formei quite regularly 9T?f||^> ^TJ^a eto», 
%l^ or $9^ is, half as much -agaCiu 

These Proportionals are treated as Adjeotifes of two termi- 
nations. 

«rm ftr ^5^ ^tj^ VX 9^SC» Having Bdd the goods for Uoict 
or four linus (their prieej. ^k m feg^ THTR ^ feld^, {The 
things J sold for turn or three times their (usual J price. 

That of whidh ii is • pro^rtianal is indicated hg t^ AbUr 
tive Case, miiii dv^ d ^^ m nVf^ %T, The syrup msut 
he four or Jive times as mueh as the meal. 

SOO- Stin WW* ftitw *T8iT, iHvi or^fcmRf msT^. iirfiat?r 
inm etc. are used of doubling or f ildiog up cloth eto. into so 
niauy thiaknesses. 

For the number of strands in a rope, or nutWher «f lengths 
in which it is folded (^4ottb)e rt*^ «te. in fing.) twCT -or ftvvrt 
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may be utdd for /iM> aud (knie, but tbe addftion of 9C to the 
ni^itral is the more appropriate weri ^r9^ H^^9Ci ^THT or 

^mt «tc. 

301* CoUee^Tey. 

A few words are in eommoa use eorreepeiAdiog to our ** dozen/' 
*'«cope/* ^to* 

milT is 'ra /(>•#»•/' e. g. #«WfllT, tweni^ fours, «. e. 80. 

This word is prmeipalljr usei 'm coantmg oat cowries, also 
in JDeel»>si»g the Mandctrd of a aear ^ weight); thos Siere 
is a «t9 not mr $^ siid a %nit9 woi mn Mr^ u «. weighing 
SO K 4 or 24 X 4, in othtr words egnigaleat in woi^ to 80 
or to 96 rupees. 

ilTlt '* a five " is used very largely in eonnting oat the cakes 
>ef dried f ael brought into ihe to^as fur sale, also :io con- 
nexioii widi the fodjifig and «elliAg -of tnangoesi and in 
eocmting out quantity -of email articdes. 

Among the villagers large numbers are practtoally very little 
used (nothing above 20); it is always so many << fours/' so 
memy <<fbres^ I am assured thait many oJT them tieither 
use t)or think t»f the higher numbers; forty mau^jfoes are 
not even thought i>f as ** forty" but as i»f5 ifV^, i* e. 
eight Bves. 

%^ <<a score** ift^ is also oceasionally used in this collective 
• ' way. Thus in the provefb ^^ ift^ ife ir^ mz, One three 
score and one eiMy, (of. *' Six one and hat/ a dozen the 
other )"* 

9qi|^ a hundred. Used as we use hundred in such a phrase 
as <'How much a hundredl" i^ iBTSfT #SRfT; mi^aus 
''at l9ie lAte of one rupee foor annas the l^ui^dred." 
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It is perhaps Worth noting that ^mfj differs very much in 
different parts of a district and for different articles, (cf. 
£ng. taker's dozen). Where 1 am living a hundred mail- 
goes means fra^ nvSt, i. e. ISO, and at a village not far 
away it is ^R^T^ ^ThS^, and over and abovci that, 8 thrown 
in as ^^m, thus making 1484 

J^fT or dlf^ is always a jxUr, never simply two in the loose 
way that '* c juple '* is sometimes used in English^ 

lanhl dozen, is gradually getting naturalised. 

802i All the Numerals may he made to assume the cha" 
racter of Collectives (Dr. Kellogg very appropriately calls 
them Agglomeratives) by the addition of ^. Thus icr^ 
(in this case only, sr is inserted before the addition) ^t^, 
in^^ etc., the (too, the three, the four. These are used: — 

a. Of such persons and objects as have something of a 
collective unity, or are in some way closely connected. 
Thus ^1^ im, the two handi. li^f #TiS, the three worldi. 
fnti gn, the four ages of the world, fri^ HKi, the fivt 
elements, ft^ tV, tht eix flavours* 

6. To designate persons or objects already referred to, or 
in some way distihctly marked out from others* fist 
15^ HT^ hs ft TT1IT*T ^.*.*.. When the kings of these five 

touturies . ^..fsnrertsf m\tz n^ni m^t %w^, Say to 

the three brothers, JBUhwdwasu and the others* 

Occasionally this form iS reduplicated with the addition •f 
the Gen. Postposition ft, e. g« tmi ft SPff, H^^ ft iftifi 
^he lattei* toay be translated " all the three of them^" 
you can hardly say « all the both of them/' 

308* idiomatic uses of the trtmetals. 

Whereas we sayj ten or twelve, eight or tm, but for the lowei? 
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n^umbers take suocessive numbers, iwo or ihree, four or five, 
in Hindi the former idiom is commonly adopted through- 
out. Thus ih wrr, nin OTI. <«« or four, five or seven. 
The followiug also are common combinations to indicate a 
few, etc. E^ trhl, ten or five, HH ^IKIf, ten or twelve, ^^m\^, 
fifteen or twenty ^ §T i3rarT9> between fifty and a hundred. 

Notice also such a phrase as $rf ^E9 9^ which means some 
ten or so, Jim is frequeutlj in this way placed after a round 
nqpttber ^P signify " aiout" 

^:ii^^ ^^ is used to indicate a slight difference. If en- 
quiries be made about any oue who is ill, the reply may be 
pade «p( ^S^ft9 W\^ which pneans he is sqmewliat better, 
really onetufentietk way towards recovery. 

Notice the following idjom i!« eft mt^ «t9 mm 9 fTTin «T|ft 
% they 90 on makiwj twenty out of one and keep on telling 
it to others ft. «. spread abroad exaggerated tales J, 

The repetition of a number has a distributive force. ^(9 q;^ 
Zl^km St^I ^ ^ WT^ Wt fm^ nilf, . The caps she 
made iegan to sell at two and three annas apiece, 

gQ^I Fractions. 

\ Jess 5t^ or %m 
\ more T(k\ 

\ more 91^^ 

H ^ 

?J ^isrior^ 

As in#T (commonly pronounced ^nri) is generally used for \ 
seer, it is safer to use fevT or ^\VfX fff^T for the quarter 
of otljer. things^ ....... 
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20& TBI vnTaBam or rami. 

)|i^8i|nnfio i feM mA m p\mmd before tbe nmbWr; tints ^n^ 
drli^Pl nN^ 275. Wkes iMed witfaiiMitfte>^« i» 
eoRmmtilj omitted, mad %|Sf not )l% » eften uacMl, thas 
^m UBI f of a yank ft u never tund before 100; 75 U 
WVHi not 5w m* 

9^ alone is 1|, pficed before oumbefa higher than I it 
m^l^iiifies \ more, dicn 9«f df 1^ eeer, ipH % dt 2^ Seefs, 
9^ fit^r $T 275. 

fimr is Ao// o/. iBwi if I «p<r. «fvrr twit ftrf/ «!f rtr i/w^ 

9T^ « a badf mere and is placed befbre the eflb^ ttxttaber 

used with 1 and 2. - 
t #j|aiMr if|MP( f^ «r4r) are o/icrtf^i' wid^ fyt l| afld 2|. ^ 

It is important to aoqaire fiuniit^ in using these firaotione, 
^ ir XRrt9 wottk^ soand to s Htndi as nnoodilx a* •< iUo 
knndfi^amt » Aof/ </ om hunted "^ ironld tii an Eaglitb« 



80ff' DIVISIONS OF TIME. 

tfeVdr&l Fttnes^ 

Year, «f9 (or sificH) alsd Hfgf: Pbr ''a&^ « y«ar *' l^ 
fiF^I is a common phnuie. it<^1«t is hist year, or^ next 
year, nff^rt the one biefb^e or afler that 

Month, 9^m or nm^ 

Half a Month, (whipl^^iay b# t4>or 15, ecoasionallj only 
13, da^B) nH or mm* 

The fiiM hAlf, re^kon^ frav <he day nfteir ftiU n&oo*. is 
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Tfae seoottdhuM; fSrom new moon to M\ lAoou^ it ^^, wir 

Week, ir^» occasionally irs^ltr- 

I>ay, fef or not are used of the day of tlie Week| it|l or 
\[m is also in oommoor user* 

But for the tf^/f, tl^ day of the 119, l^^, Sui^ etc., f^fv 

must be used, 

To-dftjj wm. Testerday or To-morrow am* II10 d^y after 
to-morrchffj or, the day before yesterday ij#t iColloq. qH). 
The tMrd diy from the preaeat, (i, e, next Friday it 
Bpeakiup; on Tttesday) ia ^m fa:^; titS Hinlua always 
reckon tbe twu btjuojary, aii well as tl^ mtarveBin^ dayst 

ffigbt, tTH- 

£irly morning, fii^fit, feaiif, w3t', eto^ 

ETeiiuig, m^ etc, 

a^ ia the fourth part of a day or night, avefaginjj there- 
fare 3 kours. 5i qiR mean a noojt. n^ tm i#tS, <i4<ju^ 
9 j^. in. f^^il. Wi^ n pihar ^J tht nt'^kt $haU havs pmsed). 
QVt HH t%, af>otii 3 a^ «t. ^iw *. tvhen a pahftr 0/ the 
m^ht r0ina%nsj, Sfi 115^ F^^* C3f of, 3 /». m. Haf f;j3! ti| 
is, a^^wt 9^ d* m. (^/>i. M^* o«e fahar q/ ihi da^ has 
ascended)^ 

9TI^T was a fourth part of a nH^, >■ e. 45 minutei, but ii 
now largoly identiSc^d ^ith the Eoj^lish houf • 

Jt^ o^^irlaUy wia a still shurt^f |»riod (IS lAmutesf) but 
this also Ib how used: for the EaglUh hour. 

The id^na for the time of the day it Qoir aooommod^ted 
to tb« Ett^Iiih motbod' of reekaniof . mm (*^ntck} belug 
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add^ tm tiuft miinefal^ a mr, 10 0' Olook. ^t mil 
^6t9 fsr^. ^91 9 Aonni^r druck 20 minutei hase passec^, 
i. e. 20 |>a<< 9. 

306 Days of t)ie Weel^, 
Sunday ^RRITt or ?c«j)8|T^ 

Monday diuqi^ 
Tuesday inm 
Wednesday ^ 
Tbursdajr «^ or qnnfk 
Fiida,y ^ or ^OFomc 

Saturday 9^^t 

Other frames also are fgiind, but are xnaiqly cougned to 
literature. 

007* Honths and Seasons. 

COMMOir CORRBCT SANSKRIT 



Namjb, 


Name. 




1. iH 


corresponding 


to a&ott< March, 


2. d«TS 


(aimi) 


April, 


3. is 


(W«5) 


May. 


i. TOT? 


(wrti?) 


June, 


5. VXUH 


(w«w) 


July. 


6. wrat 


(«T?f) 


August. 


7. IfVTT 


(wfRR). 


September, 


8. wrftw 


(qnf^v) 


October. 


9. WI«^ 




November. 


10.5, 


(IN) 


December, 


11. wre 




January. 


1^.. wrgsi 


(«JW«) 


February, 




The Year begins with the second half of .^rf. 

The Months are divided into six seasons of two. month? each* 
but. the nan^QS of these .need, not be given as they ^ve 
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mostly icotifihed tb pdetry. For t)ra(Jtical filurposes there 
are three Seasons. ilT?T» The Winter, ifwf or ^OfSmTt 
SUrdmer. W^fif!m\ or «rC9t?T, The Rainy Seaton, 

t'he Hindi Months are Lunar Months; reckoned from the day 
after full moon to the next full moon. The year there- 
fore is only about 354 days. To coiTect this inaccuracy 
an extra month is added after about 32^ months, called by 
.^ ' the name of the month in the middle of which it is inter- 
posed, but also n^WTH (or ^ by the Pundits ^gf^WW). It 
is to be noted that this extra month does not commence 
At the end of another month; but is inserted between its 
two halves, or u^. 

808. Bays of the konth. 

The d^ys of the a^ bear Sanskriit nances and not the ordinary 

8^th mfzvtt ; 

9th. ^i# 

ipth OT?ft . ' 

11th ^6RT39^ 

12th giOT^ or g^!iTOTt 

lAtb HT9 

14th ^g^oV or §TOT 

The day before the new moon is called ^nrnror, the day of full 
moon a twrq 1r > they may occur on the 14th or 15th, or very 
occasionally on the 1 3th of the Q^. 

309* £rAS or Epochs. 

There are now three Eras in common use for reckoning in 
Jndia (exclusive of the Mahommedap or^ f^olft, )L313 of 
which commenced on June 26th 1895). The word 9«9?f 
(prop. #9H} is applied both to the Era, and to the year 
in that era. 
14 



Bindi Oxdixwla. 




-l8t 


oftar 




. M^ 151 or 
3rd ?f^ 
4th . njnv 
6th «VRt 


^ 


6th 

7th 
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1. The most oommon Era in use among Hiadiia U that 
of VikramMitji 56—57 B. C. Thit la used for most 
trauaactioos. The year begins at the second half of 
9m, so that from about March 1895 A. D. is with the 
Hindus, 1952. 

An example or two of the way in which these dates are printed 
may be useful. 

1VTVT? ^ ^^ Shumt fim %^H\, On the I2ik day, Monday, 
of the Ujht half of Asdrh 1943. 

9mm ^ WSift m ftiero % The marriage it (Oxedfor) the 
eight day of the light half of Baisdkh. 

2. Another Era which is used for transactions connected 
with the payment of rents for land is called ^mh» 
This year commences from the Ist of the month ^«k^ 
From about September 1895 A. D. the qnitit year— «H 
q^iB^^wiU be 1303. 

3» The Christian Era also is now used for all legal doca- 
ments, for this the word BmH is not commonly used. 
It is written ^^ iw9\ ^cc^ or ^h fo fiQt% i. e. 1895 A. D« 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



310. Weights. 




6 $nn s 1 csni 


A Tott U the exMt weight 


4 «ZT« s 1 mihorqKl 


of » nipe«. 


16 rnUrn or 4 qm • 1 it 




4 tc = 1 «« 




t< el «i€l 


- 


40 ^ o 1 im 





OonsideraUe difference^ eviat in dif^rent dlatricts, m^ f^^n 
in different markets in the same distriet| about f^jjg^htd. The 
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jlnrf m^% dc Hfi im, at glTeti in the abore table are reokqned 
as the standardy aod. are recogni&ed as auoh even where thej are 
not usccL but frequently fqr loqal purposes other 9t are ia i^« 
and there is the same variety in ^n, \rrr> and q^Tt. The correct. 
dt is what is called the ^JVhtqst wh ^> i- e. 20 x 4 rupees or 
tolia, tlio weight of 80 rupees, i. e. 2 fca. and about ^ of an oz., 
but in the Mirza^iui- diatriot alone there are curreut, (tu different 
parts,) a 43, 72, Bi aud 96 tola df. 

The ^«TT and amOiller weights are uaod mainly for preoioui 
metaiSj and tbe more valuable druga, etc. 

There is no M iaauro of Capacity widely used. Milk, oil, 
graiUj eta are all sM by wefght. 

The word Jit i'lijmfiti.mny used with weights, eto-j e, g-* §^ Wf 
acCuaiiy meana /i</^i but ts purely idiomatio giving no additioual 

or exact force. 

81L Keainres of Length. 

The t(M or up 19 a fracUou over 40 inches, but the cloth 
tellers take kiodly to tbe English yard aud it it now largely 
lised in the towns. 

The nm is divided into 16 foTVor ^rfrv^ I e. about 9J inchaa. 

The fullowing are not stLUidurd nieaaurea but are in common 
lite for tbiiiga not actually bought aud sold. 

4n? the breadth of a fiug&r aanietbing under an inch, 
HIg the breadth of tw^> fingers, about 1| inch. 
^ftPH or fawr a s^au, a'wiit 9 inches, 
Vm from elbow to tip of middle fti*ger, about 20 inohea. 

For measuring tlie depth of wella tbe word u^i ia oommotTly 
used, it is the ht>igLt a man can reach^ including hit 
height, i, e. about 7 aw 8 feet. 

Tb« %m (pfop, if^n) U about 2 Engliah mitea, 
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213 WBIOHTS ANB MBASUBK. 

iwit (the distaiioe a bullet will travel), is generally used of 
anj distanoe between half a mile aud a mile. 

Both words however are very troacdjf used, as ti traTeller has 
often to experience, ikrw IW rcajr be any thing between 2 miles 
and 5, except when used by the driver of a \iitei conveyance. 

312. Land Measure. 

The ilhn in the N.-W. P. (at least around Benares and Mirza- 
pur), is 3025 sqr. yards, 65 yards in length and breadth, i, e. 
about I of an English acre. 

20 jftf^BfTO^ or ^c « 1 ftrcffT 
20 ftrean = i ^\m 

313. Coinage. 

3 ^xi =3 1 ^HT iB^m is- half-a-pice. 

4 TOT = 1 ^nm zmm » two pice. 
16 VIHX « 1 ^'ft 

J*or the English equivalent to the rupee I must refer the 
student to the daily paper. There was a time when ii 
was worth two shillings. 

In same parts two kinds of pice (^tWJ ) are current; the ordi- 
nary government coin culled iff IftdK ^€T, and an uncoiued 
not very shapely bit of metal called the ilTTQf|nc^ 5^, the' 
latter is somewhat less in value than the former. 

The itT0 (asmall sbell, Eng. Cowrie) is used for buying 
small quantities of condiments, etc. The rate of exchange 
varies, but «fVH TOST, i, e. 80 for a pice may be taken as 
their average vf).^^^. 

the names for a two anna, four anna^ and eight anna piece 
are respectively 39^ (or ^^f^Hlt), %T^raV (or ^vnft also 
WK\)f mkZ^ (sometimes among villagers fl^^). 
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¥h^ following illustrate the method of writing down rupees, 
annasy and pioe. 

For rupees the number is written with this mark j after it, 
jj = 5 Rs. ^ =j 2 Rs. 

For Auna3, a sraall horiisoutal or oblique stroke signi^es 1 anna ^ 
a perpendicular Btroko 4 annas^ written in the same waj before 
the mark ^» 

Thus ^ or •J =3 1 annit, ^ *>^ sj = 3 aunas, J) =3 4 annas, 
i=j =3 aunaSj 1115} = ] 5 auuaS| eto. 

Pice are indionted l)y afmilar horizontal atrokeg writteu to the 
right hand of tKm j. Thus jn = 2 pice, ji =; 1 prce. 
^ = Ea. 3 8 0, un^iii - lis. 4 10-9, 

It should be noticed that in expressing Indiati monej in 
English, the uamber of pice is never written but the number of 
. jsa'e. Ks, 543 means 5 rupees, four annas^ 3 pie, {i. e, 1 piceL 
noA 3 pice. 

314' Additioa, Subtractioa, etc. 

The idioms for the four simple rules of Arithmetic ffiU ba 
BUfficieutlj illustrated hj the following ; — 

Addition, SrOTT* 5 + 8 ura 5tt ^tns ^t irr^fr 

Subtractiou. gi^ ^iffr^WT. 8-5 ^iz fi S utg ^t ^gi ^ i. 

Multiplication, gini ^iT^t. ^^5 ^ns ^t qfg S gm^i. 

Pi vision. wm $^. 40 -^ 5 m^ w ^g ^i wni tni, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PROSODY. 

315* A Hindi Grammar would be Terj 'incon^Iete If Ii6 re- 
ference were made to Poetry, in which ihost of the dadsical 
Hindi works have been written, and which even nbw Is the ^- 
vourite form of composition. Under English influence prose 
ban become largely used/ but veiy mahj Wrlte^ of prose find it 
difficult to break awaj from their^hereditarj habits and thej inter- 
sperse their prose with frequent couplets and verses. LaM Jl 
in his " Prem Sigar " affords a good illustration of this. 

A good work on Hindi poetry (in Ebg1(sh)^has jet tO'be Wt- 
ten, but the student will' find some useful matter on the subject 
ib I>r. 'Keilogg*s Grammar (Ch. XI 11) to which I must refer him 
for'fuiither details, all that can be attempted here is a short er- 
^^ition of sbme of the more general priuciples, and an introduce 
tion to two or three of the most popular metres, which will pro- 
bably be met with in most Hindi 'bodks. 

818. 'Native iiriieik divMb Ir^itt^n com|>bsiiibh intb'two 
kinds: IRD i>ro«e and ils'|)o^f^y'br Nirei^tf; It is '^tth^ihe'lsitifr 
that we have now 'to do. 



Verse again^fs divided intent wo 'gVeat dhUhies ei4^'(^r6m'i 
a letted) antt ilHaii^Tl (f^om'nm an instant). 'A clear uii'dei^tailcl- 
liig.tf ihese 't#o ^n!s, eni and ivnn/fii absolutely nedessar^ 
for the scanning of Hindi poetry. 

These two classes are also called respectively iflfv^ ^^^ wlfin 
wm; but as these words do not so clearlj define the speciea of 
metre included in them the names q^q^ and ivniT^ are pr^ 
ferable. 
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S17« w|. This word thougb mearnng ** letter** is, in some 
vetpects, better represeuted in English by the word "syllable." 
Neither word however exactly defines it. It is a single artioulate 
breathing either of a vowel alone, or of a vowel with a preceding 
consonant, (of. § 7). Let it be accepted that in Hindi poetry 
•very cr^ or syllable ends in a vowel long or short, written or 
understood ; the vowel may be aloue, or it may be preceded by a 
^nsonant (single or conjunct), but this single sound ending in the 
vowel is the «r&. A few illustrations may prove useful. 
(foot J this is not two syllables cAa-ran, but three ^te-ro-no. 
tiHtar is not am-rU but ormrita. Where a compound or conjunct. 
•DOBOiiant occurs both letters of the confunot belong to the 
«acceeding not to the preceding vowel igftisn (ignorance) is 
^vided thm a-vi-dyd^ f%9rTT (expanse, extension J is bi-std-ra. 

These syllables or q^ are vf two kinds, lon^, (e. g. «T) and 
short, (e. g. fei). 

The .long is called tps or ^tS aud Is indicated by the sign <* a/' 
^ but we may employ the English *' - ." 

Tbe dkQfi is called 9^ or if^si indicated by «* i** which will be, 
in the present chapter; replaced by the English " ^-^" 

The ^ or long syllable is one consisting of one of the long 
vowels (with or without a preceding consonant), via. ; vt, 
4> ^ ^ $> *T> «T, (e. g. m, UT, 5, t ). 

The ^ or short syllable consists of one of the short vowels 
(with or without a preceding oonsonsnt), vis.; % % 9> ^> 

The principal exceptions to the above rule are the following: — 

1* A short syllable followed by a syllable beginning witli 
a GoBJunotive Consonant is reckoned long, e. g. in ^licisn 
the syllable f9 h shorty but as the fdlawiag njVkUlk 
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3l€ 9m)9opX' 

begiiui with Hbe Qopjunotw Sl^ tUs fe is ^e^^oned. I^nj^ 
an/i the. woijd y^paH be refHreseyited by ^^. ^ ^ i^ ^ 

^ as n^ ^'j fa sp g^ -, aud an « 3¥ - . 

2. A short sylUble followed by yisarg, or by anusViu*, whett 
it represents a strong nasalizatiOD, is reckoned long. 
Thus n^HtOCm if reckoned by vowel sounds would be 
w w w w w^ but by the above rules it becomes -> 
-J w w w . 80 #91 becomes — ^ . 

9» (• Sometimes the Conju^iet. does ho4 teftcl to the pr^r 
ceding vo;wel being, reckoued long, this is espei^i^lly the 
ca^e when the second member of the Conjunct, is. c or w> 

^' & ^ f<^v ^it^ ^V^ fiil^ ^» f'^^'t^ ^^« o* ^^^^'''^ ^ 
iHtf> 9iy (f<^A^% CM ^tit^r brother J B^rat} here,«E fiolbwei 
hy fv is recl^on^d short not long. Sq in, the following 
fSRI T^j^ ^Ulir tSb msrt (who have yielded their hearts 
devotion to the feet of Raghvhir) here although before 
the Con^n«l. ?v the fsi is, reokoued short 

3. The long vowel IQr is sometimes reckoned short e. g. in 
^ QIQ^i mtl 9 91^ (yn^ y^ek arrow I skw BSli). 

4. Other exceptions may be summed up in the words of a 

^ ill «l^ FT^ auci and if poeU read eirett, a lmt§ eyllaUe 
as a short qiie (ihm} ^ndereUjttfd tfuU afs^h ^ ^ « «*«rt 
one, 

din* Y^HTT. The meaniing of thjs word is mora di^ult to 
define than that of ^, the latter st^q^B) 9» the eq^tvalent for 
sounds wt^iph oday be tabulate, i;rniT on the othe^ hand is sh^i^j 
a factitious measure, or arbitrarily fixed standard. The ilioit 
J^ %p 9fg IS reckoned as one HfW or inHami, and the kng mi 
qr ^ fts twa in^ or instants. We shall see th%t much of the 
Hllili p^^try ik scanned not fa|y Uie number of syllables in a Itae 
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kvkt bj. tfeo wmb^r ©5 iuttants, and this involves vijry important 
^ifferonoeis, Tk^ «hllft%9ni (ihe gnef of SA4J contains 6 wk 

or syllables, vis. . So does aisff! ^ Sh (Janak does 

not give) -^ ^ ^ -^ ^ ^, but reckoning hj m^T or instants 

the former contains 10 iastants, the latter only 7. 

.-' ' / 

S19« We are nov in a position to understand the radici^^ 
distinction between the two great olsisses of ^indi poetry (| 91C^) 
?sn9^ and H I I T ^t ! In the former the length of the line is 
regulated by the number of ^ or syllables, in the latter by the 
number of nJK or instants. Two other points however demand 
consideration before we go further, viz. mo or foot, and f^ism 
or pause. 

320. foi^vmt rest or pause. Verses in Bind! poetz^t are of 
various lengths, (two, four, six lines, etc. as in English), but these 
are mostly made lip of various combinations of smaller verses 
or divisions. The most common form of verse is one of four 
lines, or some may prefer to call it two lines. An example before 
tts will be useful for reference. 

HwpfK S^ iwa gfji bHi ^3^ ^f «rT« I 

At that time having heard the new$ 

Slid in great distress arose. 

Baling gm^f ot loth lotus feet of her mother-in^tauf 

Did she do reverence with hoioed head, emd sat down. 

Here thet^ is a full pause ( N ) at the end of the verse, a half* 
piwiae ( I ) at the end of the half^^verse, and pauses (unmarked)- at 
UM) tfiid of the 1st and 3rd lines or frcnr. Before each of ihe»gf 
faoses i| ifror4 mua| be ooupleted, i. e. the pause must not dome 
i(i (he middle of a word. We i^all notice .that wtthin these' 
vni tkere are frequently minor divisions, between whieh there 
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Mra vmnarkad, mA almost indutiiigiiiilMUe pMiMt, diMi ^ 
■Miit «diM at Um eod of « •jUaIiI^ tmt wot i^oewirfly At tht 

821* 19* The word W9 (eorrespondtog, in a general way, 
with the English word <' foot " as applied to poetry) is the name 
IfHreii to the minor divisions noticed at the end of the last ]para. 
^raph. A 119 la * group of syllables or instants. 

^. As applied to vi^ the m9» of course, may stand for vari- 
OQS numbers of syllables, but it is employed especially tor ths 
aggregate of 3 syllables ; eight varieties of this II9 are pos- 
sible, according to the order and number of loug or short 
syllablei^ for these eight varieties special symbols are used. 
Umis: — 

Symbol Name. Value. English Equivalent.* 

U mw — — — Molossus. 

. • wn w -. -» Bacchic, 

f OTH - w -. Cretie* 

W WW ^ ^ — Anapest. 

H Wmt ^ — ^ Antibacchic. 

fl mwm ^ ~ w Amphibrach. 

n xmm - w w DactyL 

^ I^WI www Tribrach. 

For less than three i^llablea ir (short for ip> and fl (short 
^or W^) <^ro used. Thus n^.-w^i^aww eto. 



* It is Aot ^ oeuvse ^tended <th«t th^ae Soglidi 
acM<{|f r^Mresent 4he Hindi mm or lbet» but the long aiid 
^ylha)les of the latter do^oorsespead. in i»e «aiall ttsasure, with 
the acaented jmd .nnaocanted eg^ahles of finglish poetry. The 
atvdant need haiMHy Jbe 'MiSMiiedDhat there Is no aoeOttt<preper) 
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b. As applied to inwTlil tbe mv MsaA fbr numbers of 
ifutanti not $pllahles. %niliolft lds6 ««lfl ftr these:— 

19 B 2 hustants. 
% m Z „ 
« - * *. 

e a 6 „ 

These m may^hvs, not only menrk "llle minof fKvisiotti 6t 
iheinm or line, bat may at the^same time 8h«# in what ir^ 
the long and short vowels must be arranged in thO line. 

823* Hhidi poetry is almost invariably vhymed, and it will 
be notided tiiat it is not the laist syllable onlyi(as(in Boglish/)^ 
but the last two syllables of the OhiiraaB or Unes that ttrd si» 
rhymed vji ||VT¥i ^Hflt fQQTJt. etc 

The rhyme is sometimes confined to the 2nd and 4th Obltfltns 
bat this is not always the case. 

823. mj9fl* Of the Varnavritt there Im^ three sobdivi* 
t^bviB. In the 1st ihere are the same number of syllables in all 
the four fmB or lines; in the 2nd the Ist and '3rd agree and 
^e 2nd and 4th; in the 3rd division all four lines may be q{ 
different lengths. 

Within these subdivisions are almost infinite ^varieties caeeciNl- 
ii^ to the number of syllables ina 4]lharaai4md the varying^osder 
«f lOQ^ imd short syllables. We 4iave tseen that 3 • ^llables ^ivt. 
8 varieties, 1 note in a native writer ^ou ihe'Subjeet ^hat 6 4^1t 
labtos will .yield 64 variations, so it will be readily seen that in 
long lines of 20 and 30 syllables the ppsaible variations most be 
well nigh innumerable. 

As Yarnavritt is little used in (^mparison with Itttrftvrit]^ 
one illustration will suffice. . 
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i^30 PROBODT. 

Hymn the praises of the gracious the sustainer^ the merciful unta 
the humble, the beloved one; meditate upon thfi eternal^ the 
lord of the tenders of kitie, the lord of the three worlds. 

This metre would be repr^ented by Wl^C^i i i. e. ^ — >^, - 
w -, w - w, - w _^ w - ^, -. It will be noted that « 
(aeai^lj at the end) forasmiich as it is followed bj the conjunct ui 
w^i^ht be repkoned long, but the yerse does not require this sd 
it remains short. 

Although each variety of the Varnavritt has the number of 
syllables in the liue fixed, not all the varieties lay down the order 
of long and short syllables, in some it is neoes^sary to follow 
a fixed order, iu others more freedom is allowed. 



♦ 



824* nrsn^nR- Most of the popular Hindi poems are written 
chiefly, if not exciuiiively, according to the rulea of the Mati-avritt. 
^he word **chieily** is used because it is not the rule for a Hindi 
poet to use one kind of metre throughout a poem, but to yary it. 
"jl^Gnnyson^s '< Maud " furnishes us with au illustration of an EngUsbi 
|K>et using a variety of metres in the same poem, but tl^e variat- 
tion is carried out in a very difierent way from that p,ursued fajj 
the majority of Hindi poets. The latter change the metres more 
frequently and with mote or less of method. Thus the greater 
part of TuUi Dds' Bam&yan is written with 4 Chaupais alternat- 
ing with a Doha somet'uxies however more than 4 Ohaup&is occur 
without a Doha, and sometimes two or more Dohds occur together; 
here and there are found Soratb^s, and three or four diffei'ent kinds 
of Chhands are used, scattered very irregularly throughout the book. 

It has already been noticed that in Matr&vritt the lines are 
regulated by the number of instants and not by the number of 
syllables. Three points inquire notice. 
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1. Sometimes onlj the number pf instalits in i&e Cbaran, 
(Hne) is fixed, - 

2. Sometimes feet ( iTOr ) within these Charans are fixed, and 
the number of in^sjbauts in each foot. 

S. Sometimes also it is fixed what arrangement pf long and 
short syllables shall occi^r ^t a certain part of tl^e liue 
(generally at the end). 

With reference to 2 it may very naturally be aslsed, if the 
line be only measured by ius^ants, what difi^erence can it 
piake whether it be said that the Charan n^ust contain say, 
13 instants or whether ypui^ay that it must have a foot of 
6 instants, another one of 4, and a third of 3, making a 
total of 131 The answer is that in the second way of 
stating it a slight restriction is put npon the arrange- 
ment of long and short syllables, a foot must always con- 
K^ude with a com^'leted syllable, and therefore under the 
second methpd there must npt be a long syllable for the 
6th ai^d 7th instants in the line, ^or then the first h^lf of 
the syllable would belong to the 1st foot and the second 
to tiie 3ud which is not permissible, e. g. 

PW «l»i ih vm TO he who, doef to-morrow (the wot'k) of U^day 
is correct — w v-. - = 6, — -r = 4* ^ -- -- = 3, total 1 3, 
but were the Charan written ^\m W ^T ifiTH 9!^ the mean- , 
ing would b^ t\^Q same, and the total number of instants . 
the same, but they would not fall correctly as regards the 
ifeet; ih would belong partly to the Ist foot and partly to tjie 
2nd which is not allowed, or the Charan would have to be 
scanned --^^w- «7-w^=*3, ^-«3, which is 
not the right measure. 

326. Of the numerous species and varieties of M^tr^vi^ttt 
only two or three of the most common will be illustrated 
and ez)flained. 
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1. Dahi ( iDd )• The Doli£ oongistfi of 4 CAiaraiis, the l«t 
and 3rd Charans contain 3 feet of 6, 4 and 3 instants, total 15; 
a^d the 2nd ^tui ithCharaiis 3 feet of 6^ 4 ^nd J in8tants»t<^ 
11. The last foot of the 1st Charan must be either w w ^ or 
w - but not - w. The last sellable of the 2nd and 4th Charaaa 
MU«t be short. 

J^iM tf eternal, his aitrihutes endless, the multitude o/ i^ot^W 
(oj him) innumerable \ having heard (them J they uill no$ 
regard them as astounding, whose understanding is clear. 

This is f he most comnfion Dpha. other yarieties are also found, e. g. 
iiR dnrV W9 ^ ifti v^ ^ QiSt fennel I 

Of the heart, of a pearl, of mlk, of all these this is the nature, 
(that J after being broken they cannot be united, although my- 
riadsof phni be dewed. Here it will be noticed that though 
there are 1 1 instants in the 2nd and 4,th Charans, the ar- 
rangement of feet is different^being apparently 4 -f 4 -f* 3 s 1 1. 

826. 2. Spratbd <9TC3T). TheSorath^is a transposed 
Dpfai the 1st and 3i'd Charaiis of the latter becoming the 2nd 
and 4th of the SoratbS, and the 2iid and 4th the 1st and 3rd. 
Thus instead of 6 ^ 4 -h 3 = 13, 6 4- 4 -f 1 = 11> we get 11 instants 
in the 1st Oharaii and 13 in the 2ud, aud the rhjme also conies 
in the middle of the hair-verse instead of the eud« 

^H fbwrr iifri ^S\K nfst B^i oth Hsra 1 

Thn^ having thought, steadfast in wisdom, putting away emry 
edfil counsel aud doubt, iporskip Ram, the heroOf Xagku*§ 
line, tlu home of mercy, 4/i€ beautiful, the gintr of 
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9X1* 3. CbaapAi(9niT^). Four 01iar»ii(i of 16 iaataatt 
•Mb, the 16 instantB being arraeged in fbur foot, oontaining 6, 
4, 4 and 2 inatanta respeotiTelj. It will be noticed tbat here 
tke 2ad Gharaa rhyiaei with the let, and the 4th with the 3rd. 

wS S ^?R f^K irtf • wtSt ^ft irv fW y<fldlw • 
Af V^^i^f^iAi fivQiwr I %t v^ mijM vfvn ^iHi I 

Wherefore t, having tawed mff head to the winU^ nUl ^ng the 
glory of Hari, the giwer of peace to his people : the eporiwe 
life he-liwed tW Brij, something of this will I with pleaeure 
tett. 

828* Iiet one more varietj suft :e. 

4. Kundialiy^ (^l^f^QT). This is not an unqomipQa 
Teneie^ and is a good illustmtiou of the peouliaritif^ Which ioine 
writers delight in. 

-wi^^ ^rfk 5^ iN ni «rr wn 9 m^ g i 
f^rf^ Ivf^GR^ vft wt«i infear www ?ra 2 i 
^ WW dim fww aw^ f fw^ dw i 
q^ faw ftr wTsft gTw wt^ wnwt ^ i 

dcmd, I will now explain the rocul, in which travelling you thM 

find comfort. 
Hear moreover my words, the forest is a giver of peace. 
The forest is a giver of peace, when you grow weary on theU rood. 
Resting your feel on every peak, do thou, cloud, pursue your way. 
Should you be famiMed you will find a spring, even (ihe spring J 

of Uihard free from impurity. 
Drink of Us water quickly, and (ajain) take your road. 
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2-24 PROSODY. 

i- Jq the ]$imd«Iiy£/the .fii^t two lin^s fiH a Doli^ tBe remalo* 
ing 4 lines contain 24 instants each, the 1st isid 3rd Clia- 

\. rans of e^oh oouplet may contain li in«$tantdahd the 2nd 
: . and. 4(h 1?, or the 1st add 3rd 13 and the 2nd and 4tli 
IL In the illustration the author has chosen to use one 
couplet of each kind. In this metre the first Charau of 
%he, 2nd couplet must be the same as the last Qharan of 
the 1st, and the last word of the 3rd couple^ mucft b^ the 
same as the opening word of the verse, 

. 329f Another 3ubject which might invite, our attention is 
the freedom allowed to poets in the modification of words to 
suit their purpose, and the inversions of words in sentences. 
It would be diflScult however to say koto far words may be altered ; 
no rules are laid down and some poets cer^inlpr take a very 
broad liberty. Tulsi Das can ijaake a vord fif; in anywhere, it 
m'a^ look a trifle crumpled or mutilated, but it is recognizable, 
and it is wonderful how pliable Hindi is in the hands of a master. 
Jhe recognition of words sopaewhat altered in form is not only 
pecessary for reading poetry but also for understanding tl^e 
lOollo^ttial of the villagers. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BRAJ BIIASH^ AND OTHER POETIC FORMS. 

330' For the studj of the Braj Bhasha few prose woiks 
are available, about the best is the ^ l iw^ffl of Lalld Ji. lu 
modem editions of this however the tendency is to substitute 
modern Hindi forms for the more distinctly Bi*aj forms. 
Sometimes, even by native readers, the Prem Sa^^ar (also by 
Lallu Ji) is spoken of as written in the Braj Bhasha, but this 
is not the case, it was put into the more modern Hindi by Lallu 
Ji from a Braj original ; the Braj forms are largely confined to 
the scraps of verse with which the prose is interspersed. Com- 
mentators on the R&m^yau and other Hindi books not uncom- 
monly affect a style which approximates, in a larger or less de- 
gree^ to the Braj dialect, but the true domain of Braj Bhasha is 
poetry. Hindi writers may adhere to modern Hindi in their 
prose, but as soon as they break into verse Braj forms are im- 
mediately brought into requisition, it is therefore necessary for 
the student at an early stage of his reading to acquire some 
familiHrity with the more common forms of the Braj declensions 
and conjugations. 

As Braj forms predominate largely in most Hindi wo ks writ- 
ten in verse, it is needless t ' refer to many by name. The 
fQlf«RT9 by Braj Basi Das would, I believe, be accepted as a 
good specimen. 

In the following lists no pretence is made to completeness, 
and not every form given is to be taken as necessarily pure 
Braj. Tulsi Das was always ready to use any form, whether 
Braj or not, or, if necessary, to make up a new form of his own, 
and the glamour of Tulsi Das style has so influenced poetry 
15 
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BRAJ BHASHA. AND OTHBB POBTIC FORMfiT. 



since his timey that few writers adhere strlotly and ezeliisirelj ta 
Braj forms ; probably few could decide which are Braj forms 
and which belong to some other dialect. Under these ^cir- 
cumstances it has been thought better to give some of the more 
common forms met with in poetrj, whether these forms be ]|raj 
or not. As the writer has, in a separate pamphlet, dealt with 
the more distinctive R4m£yan forms they have not, generally 
speaking, been included in the following lists. 



831. 



PARTICLE-POSTPOSITIONS USED IN THE DECLENSION OW 
NOUNS IlSJ> pronouns. 



Higl 


1 Hindi. 




Braj, etc; 


Accusative 
Dative. 


} 


itr 


it,fw 


Agentive. 




^ 


Very sddom used 


Ablative^ 




t 


9.m 


Genitive. 




m 


ftl, fw. With some of 








the Pronouns v is used for 
the Genitive, e. g. ang, 
i. e. fgrar m^ 






ft 


m 






«V 


f 


Locative 




9 


5, m, irt 






w 


%. fR 






fm 


%t, iPF 



332. 



PLURALS OF NOUNS, 



As regards the Nominative Plural there la nothing very spe^ 
cial to note, except that, token used, i is preferred to ^ iow^ 
feminines, «m not «i9. In the Construct. Plural «| or fsf eoo^, 
monly takes the place of W e. g. §TIHI St ( ^pK m) g^ i^ 
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333. 



PHONOUNS. 



Sing, NommatiTfe. 


a 


S,%t 


Construct. Base, 


^^ 


me. g. HTUt fjHidt) 


Accusative, 


msSr 


*Tff[, ^FS, *T*T 


Genitive. 


mr 


fiftr, die, WW 


Plural NoroinJitive. 


WW 


»w 


Construct, Base. 


WW 


liw*f 


Acouaative. 


^u m 


»w ii, ^nhj ^ 


Genitive. 


^am 


IIRTt, IWKT 


2Nia Pkhsonal PiiDNOUfr. 


SiDg. Nominative. 


^ 


Sf 


Construct. Base. 


gw 


^ 


Accusative. 


fj»K*i 


flifti 3mf 


Genitive. 


S« 


H^, HR 


Plnral Nominative. 


W 


3^ 


Con^tract. Base. 


g« 


gw^ 


Accusative- 


^ir 


§w^, gwfis 


Genitive. 


giiTa 


gwiT, g»B(r, fevTT 



3ftl> PBRaO»^L pBOifOUN, AND PllOXlJliTB AND EqUOTS 
D fiMOXST&ATI VI. 



Sing. Nomina.tIve 

Conatruct. Base* 

Plural Nominative. 

Construct. Base. 

Slug* Nominative. 

Conitruot. Base. 
Plural No mt native. 

Coustruot, Baie. 






ini, 4 

in,*, e.g. iiTin:(iHaT). 



WW, ^ 
m 
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Replbxivb PktoNODir. 



Rklativb Pronoun. 

Sing. Nominatire. §t 9tt, SNw 

Ooustruct. Base. ^WS HT 

Accusative. f^« ^ tirftt, wfil 

Genitive. ftl9 Wt Wt3{T, HTg 

Plural Nominative. j) SIt, jh[9| 

Coustruct Base. fmH filR 

CORRELATIVB PrONOUN. 

Sing. Nominative, §T #T, Sti 

Construct Base. fim, BH m, CTT 

Plural Nominative. S, d S, ^ 

Construct. Base. fifsr, ^^ fifsf, ^^f, f«|«| 

- Interrogative Pronoun. 

Sing. Nominative. ittTf |^, ftfsf, «9«l 

Construct. Base. ^WB VST 

Plural Nominative. mm ftx, ftlf 

Construct. Base. f^af fi^^, fi|^ 





Indefinite Pronoun. 


Sing. Nominative 




*l* 


m^. ^n 


Coubtruct. 


Base. 


T«Ht 


m^ 




mj 




wr, iFt?T 




^ 




^ 


334. 




THE VERB ^*To 


BB." 


Infinitive. 




%RT 




Ihperfbct Partioiplb. 


%im 


itg 
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Pbrfbctt Pabtioiple. MX %^ 

Conjunctive Participle. %t*, etc. %T«l$, |cft 
Noun of Agency. %jn%m %Tsnn^, %TR«Tf 

* Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. %t. 1. 3. S. 

2. 3. %. 2. %T. 

Past Tense. 
1. 2. 3. ^. L 2. 3. «^, 

or more commonly 

2.3. twt/T'^'''^^- 

Contingent Future. 
Generally the same 
as High Hindi, but ir 1. and 3. tfn 

sometimes is substitut- 
es! for *T, e. g. %T* for 
%f% etc. 

Absolute Future. 
1. %Ti%t, 5%f, %t*St. 1. 3. %tti[, g%. 

Imperative. 
2- *T 2. %T. 

Indefinite Imperfect. 

^' 2> 3- %yg, %m. 1. 2. 3. %Tg. ^h. 



From this point the High Hindi forms will net be given. 
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Ikdifinitk Perfbot. 
1.2. 3. iAt. 1.13. nd. 

Prssbnt Imperfect. 



2. 3. %Tg % 



2. irg %T, %iii %i* 



Present Perfect. 

1. ii3t %T. 1. 3. nd i. 

2. 3. lAti. 2.iid%r 

It is unnecessary to go through the remaining Senses of the 
Verb, they are seldom met with, and from th6 forins given 
above will be readily recognized. 



335. 



A VERB WITH CLOSE ROOT. 



Two courses were possible in illustrating the forms of the 
general Verb. 1. to give forms of different Verbs, as actually 
met with, in the various Tenses, etc., or 2. to apply these forms 
to one simple Verb. The latter course has been adopted, as 
being less confusing to the student 



iNFiNirorB. 


' HHJff. 


IMFBIWIDCT PaETIOIPLB. 


wrg* fnr?f . 


Perfect. Participle. 


vAt. 


CuNJUNOTivE Participle. 


mA. 


Noun of Aobnct. 


freRViit 


Contingent Future. 


l.EliK. 


1. 3. «i. 


2. 3. na. 


2.^kt. 
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Absolut e Future. 

ljireRATiv:e, ^ 

iNfiEPlHITE TmpBBFECT* 

1. 2, 3. w^f?^?f?t. 1- 2. 3- 







IsDEPiNiTB Perfect. 


1. 


2. 3. 'a^r. 


1. 2. 3. hS, ^ 

PttBBBNT IjlPEBFEOr. 


1 


«W7I %i 


1. 3. ?iq3 g- 


3. 


3. ann i- 


2. town St. 
PneasNT Perfect. 


1. 


«^r«f- 


1. 3. «i 3. 


a. 


3. wm % 


2. TO%T. 



Past Imperfbct and Past Peefect* 

Iq these Tenses instead of the ordinary auxiliary m, parts of 
the Verb xjt^ ^^^ commonly uaed ; ^HT or i:bt for L 2* atid 3- 
SiDg.i T% for 1 and 3 PI. and t%t for 2 Pi, Thus W5m TWT, WTW 
C§ ; ^r«n Titlt TO li, etc, 

336> With the above forma befoie bim the student wi!l 
not experience much difficulty in I'ecognizing the various parts 
of other Verbs. In Verbs with an open root v is often ineerted 

9. g. vitr ( ^mn X ott* (wri ) ; with the Verbs mmi, iRT, im 

an 3f 18 often inserted, sometimes ^, ^* g. W^ { FflOTT), S^ (fs^), 
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„ of Nouns ... ... 50—92 

Causal Verbs ... ... 231—240 

Changes 'in Letters when compounded ... 21 — 23 

„ „ other ... ... 24 

Chaupai ... ... 327 

Classes of Verbs ... ... 150 

Classification of Letters ... ... 12 

„ of Verb-conjugations ... 155 

Close Compound Verbs ... ^ ... 242 — 252,261 

Closed Roots, Verbs with ... ... 164 

Coinage ... ... 313 

Collective Nouns ... ... 37 

„ Numbers ... ... 301, 302 

Comparison of Adjectives ... ... 101, 102 

Compound Nouns, gender of ... 41 

Compound Pronouns ... 113 

Compound Verbs ... .. 171, 182, 241 — 268 

Colijugation of Verbs, ClassiBcation of ... 155 — 158 

Conjunct Letters ... ... 18 — 20 

Conjunctions ... ... 285 — 291 

Conjunctive Participle ... ... 184 — 189,101,282 
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Contingent Future Tense ... ... 191 197 
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Contingent Perfect Tense ... 


... 226 


Continuati ves (Verbs) 


... 182 (3) (4), 260, 262 


Correlative Pronoun 


... 123,124 


Dative Case 


... 57—69 


Days of Week 


... 306 


y, Month 


... 308 


Declension, general remarks on 


... 33—36 


„ of Nouns — see under the 


varioui Caies. 


» n paradigm 


... 67 


Demonstrative Pronouns 


... 113—117 


,» used as Pers. Pron. 


... 113 


„ „ for Correlative 


... 124 


Desideratives (Verbs) 


... 171, 182 (1), 263, 


Devani^ri 


... 3 


Diminutives in vm 


... 46. 


Dohd 


... 325 


Double Accusatives 


... 54- 


Eras and Epochs 


... 309 


Feminine Gender of Nouns 


... 39,40 


Final Forms of Vowels 


... 6,8—10 


Foot (poetic) 


... 321 


Fractions 


... 304 


Frequentati ves (Verbs) 


... 182(2), 259* 


Future, Absolute 


... 198 203 


„ Contingent 


... 191—197 


Gender of Nouns 


... 37—43 


,„ of Compound Nouns . . . 


... 41 


„ of Verbs 


... 152 


„ indicated bj different words 


... 42 


„ of Urdu words 


... 43 


Genitive Case 


... 66—79 


Hindi, definition of 


... i 


;i its Sources 


... 2 
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Honorific Pronoun 


... 110, 111, 118 


Imperative 


204(wea/wll0,lll,118) 


„ expressed by Contingt. Put. 


... 197 


„ „ by Infinitive 


... 172 


Indefinite Impeifect Tens6 


... 206—211 


„ Perfect Tense 


... 212—216 


„ Pronouns 


... 129, 130 


Iufi[iitl?e 


.., 169—172 


tt with Dative 


... 59 


Inflection of Adjectives 


... 93, 94 


Initial Forma of Vowels 


... 6,8-^10 


IiiBtaut (poetloj 


... 318 


Interjectiona 


... 292 294 


Interrogative Pronouns 


,.. 123, 126—128 


Intransitive Verb 


... U2, 150 


„ J, with open ruot 


.., 144 


Irregular Verbs 


... 158 


Kaithi Al^jhabet 


... 29 


KmidaliyA .^,r 


... 328 


Laud Measure 


... 312 


Length, meflsurea of 


... 3U 


Lo<iattTe Case 


,,. 80 88 


Loose Compound Verba 


... 253—265 


Mabijaul Alphabet 


... 29 


Masculine Gender of Nouna.,. 


... 38. 40 


Meaaures of length 


.,. 311 


Medial Forms of Vowela 


... 6, 8— 10 


Modilcatfon of Letters 


... 21 


Mouths 


,-. 307 


Mood 


... 151 


Nfi-ari 


... 3 


Naaals 


... 14 


Neattr Gender not used in Hindi 


... 3T 
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Keuter Verbs 


... U2, 159 


Nominative Case 


... 52 


„ „ repetition of 


... 92 


Nouns 


... 37—92 , 


„ Cases of ...' 


... 50—9^- 


„ four classes of 


... 44 


„ Gender of 


... 37—43 


„ Number 


... 44—49 


Nouns used as Adjectives ... 


... 100 


Noun (Verbal) of Agency 


... 93, 190 


Noun- Verbal Compounds 


... 266—268 


Number 


... 44—49 


„ of Verbs 


... 152 


Numbers 


... 295 304 


Numerals, idiomatic uses of... 


... 303 


Oblique Cases— -«w under Cases. 




Omission of Article 


... 31 


„ of Auxiliary in Verb 


... 271 


„ of Personal Pronouns 


... 112 


„ of Subject of Verb 


... 272 


,. of % 


... 270 


Onomatopoetic Causal Verbs 


... 240 


Open Roots, Verbs with 


... 144—146, 157, 164 


Ordinal Numbers 


... 298 


Participles 


... 163, 173 — 182 


„ Adverbial 


... 183 


„ Conjunctive 


... 184—189. 


Particle-Postpositions 


... 283 


Passive Verbs 


... 150, 159—163 


Past Contingent Imperfect ... 


... 229 


„ Perfect 


... 230 


Past Imperfect 


... 223 


,, Perfect 


... 224 
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PaLise (poetic) ««* 
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deed all persons studying the two vernaculars of these Pro- 
vinces." — Delhi Gazette, 
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as a comprehensive and correct Lexicon." — Friend of India, 

** We consider the work an admirable one, indeed." " Adapted 
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for the terms of his own speech." — Calcutta Weekly J^ews. 

'* There is no other dictionary at present in print at all like it| 
and it surpasses in convenience, in comprehensive exactness, 
and in practical utility all that have ever preceded it." — Pioneer. 

" This work has few rivals as a dictionary of the English langu- 
age for the use of native students. Its vocabulary of words 
is ample, and their meaning is given first in English, then in 
Urdd, and lastly in Hindi, the Roman character however being 
retained throughout.^-~CafctiWa Meview. 
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Packing and Postage Ee. i. — c 
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Price reduced from Rs. 22 to Ra. 7-8. Postage As. 8. — c 
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mercial Dictionary, 89 pages Super Royal 8vo. double 
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English, by Munshi Duroa Prasad, late of the Benares College, 
Munsarim, Judge's Office, Benares. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Rs. 4-0. Postage 3 As. 

The English-Urdu Translator's Companion, tn<A<f Roman 
character, by MuNSHi Durga Prasad, (beiijg a sister Volume to 
Guide to Legal Translations) 1,580 pages, J)emj 8vo., cloth 
bound, Rs. 10-0. Postage 10 ans. — c 

Mujmooae Mootradafat, a collection of Synonyms, forming 
an idiomatic Persian Diction abv, with Index, compiled by oi-der 
of H. H. the Maharajah op Vizianagram, K. C S. I., by Moon- 

SHBE MOHAMMUD PaI]©HA. Rs. 6-0.^— C 

Sanskrit and English Dictionary, being an abddgment of 
PRQFBSSOR Wilson's DiCTionARY, with an Appendix explaining 
the use of affixes in Sanskrit, by Pandit Ramjasan. Cloth 
bound and lettered. Us. 7-8. — c 

Devakosa or Amarakosa, An Alphabetical Dictionary or 
yooabulftry of Sanslcrit Nouns in meti e, with the text in Sam* 
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word, and note?, in A/tWi, by Panpit Dbiva Datta Tiwari, 
Head Pandit, Bareilly College. Rs. 4. 
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Sanskrit Hindi CompOSitiony by Pakdit Sitaul Prasad, 

part 1 12 as, 
Hindi Qrammar and Compositioni by Pakhit ftrDBAKABt 

2 as. 

Primary Hindi Reader— Parts I. and II. do. 2 as. each. 

Tiie Way to Heaitil (a Sanitary Primer) in Hindi as. 3-6 

Do. do. do. in Urdti> as. 3-d 

Do. do» do. in English as. 2-0 

The Hindi iVIiddie Reader (Qutl<a) by 

Raja Siva Prasai), C. S. I. ... Part I. as. 8-0 

Do. do. ... Part II. as. 8-0 

Bhalctibodhal<, consisting of one hundred religious anecdotes 
in Hindi, by the Rbv. John Parsons. 2nd Edition. Annas. 6-0. 
Swar Sangrah or ''Tiie Hindustani Ohoral Boole/' com- 
piled by the Rby. John Parsons. Containing Native tunes as 
sung by Native Christians. The Native metres in the Git 
Sangrah, are sung to these tunes. 2nd Edition. Printed with 
moveable type. Fcp. 4to with cloth cover. Re 1-8. 
Chand Sangrah. A Collection of Verses, intended for the use 
of Missionar'es ani others in preaching or discussion, especially 
among Hindus. Compiled by the Rbv. John Parsons, Mission- 
ary, Monghyr. Annas. 4-0. 



THE VEDAS, &o. 

The Hymns of tiie Rigveda, translated with a Popular Com- 
mentary by Ralph T. H. Griffith, formerly Principal of the 
Benares College, in 4 Volumes, Royal Octavo, cloth bound, gilt 
lettered, Rs. 4-12-0 th*5 Volume, ^y Vol I. is out of print. ^—c 

The Hymns of tiie Samaveda, as above, in one Volume, 
cloth bound, gilt lettered, Rs. 4-0-0. In stiff paper cover, Rs. 
3-4-0 -c 

Tiie Hymns of the Atharvavec'a, as above, in two Volumes, 
cloth bound, gilt lettered, Rs. 6-0-0. In stiff paper cover, Rs. 
5-4-0. j^* The firat Volume only is ready^ the 2nd Volume 
will follow. 

Griffitii's Metrical Translation of Valmiki's Ramnyani 
Complete in one Voliime,'8vo. Oown, cloth bound, gilt letter^ 
Price Rs. 6-0-0. ^^ The first edition in 6 Volumes, Svo. t>myr 
originally published at Rs, 2^-0 is out of print 
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